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ART. L—THE GREAT. ANARCHY. 


Stories of the Adventurers in Native Service, in India, during 
i the latter half of the x8tk Century, ~ 


INTRODUCTORY. 1 
Fr HE state of Hindustan and parts of the Deccan during 





‘the 18th. century was- one of: the most -terriblesever: 


beheld. in a country with any claim to civilisation. Every 


province had fallen away from the Imperial - 'throne?.some to. 
yoke independent únder usurping Satraps; “others . to pass, ` 


like Bengal and the Carnatic, into the power ! of intrusive 


+ 


aliens. In these latter peace and a sottof awkward adminis- . 
tration were entering; elsewhere the land. was full of the. 
smoke of burning homesteads, and the réek of innocent blood. . 


Every man, wrote an eye-witness, lived as in a forest of, wild 


Beasts, and .owed his safety only:to.the strength: iof. ‘his. wn. 
heart and. “arm. o Over and above. the :miserabléiwillagers by'- 
i whom,in spite of all, the earth continued.to be a little cultivated, ` 
here were, in each great Denomination, two classesiof ruling. 
aen’ possessed of what, by comparison might, be called educa- : 
"tion, Among the Hindus were the Pundits, Brahmans remoté--^ 


dy descended from Aryan. forefathers .and'.still retaining: some: - 


signs of superiority ` in ‘body. and "mind ;- while the leaders of. - 


idoslem opinion were the Moulvis, claiming. descentfrom Arabian id 
Shaikhs and Sayyids.. The, military Members of eithér-:oreed:.. 
were twofold; the’ Rajpoots and: Mahrattas on: one side, the' 
Moghuls and Pathans on the, other, - Among: these : Six: ráged i 
a deadly enmity, each- apparently. aming. ab the JOXUTBRHOH E 


of the other.  . EDD 


| In such a state of. Miis à great prize: appearéd.. bélore the" 
minds of. able and ambitious leaders ? and- any advantage cthat 
would enable a man to overthrow all opposition was eagerly. 


wa 


scught for, Such an: advantage. seemed :withiü--the.-reach "of 


'Sindhia when he first observed. “with what majesty the: British: ` 


soldier fights.”. If he could obtain the setvices-of a: few good - 
European . officers, his. Soldiers, drilled. aod. disciplined “like. 
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white troops; would-bé as a steel ^ { atthe end-of a bamboo 
Jance. -The supply- was not pler ; but it. was not wholly 
wanting. Younger sons of French. families: were more ready 
tc wander. than they Gave been since the Revolution; aid, A 
sooner.or láter; a few British; or Indo-British, officers became 
available: - These men cut loopholes in the jungle with their 
swords, admitting a little air. and light. SE vA 

But .the general effect, down to the time when the servants 
of the Cómipany appeared in Hindustan, is that of hardlyz 
-mitigated anarchy ; and much the same would, doubtless, arise 
H anything should’ occur to^ cause the ‘disappearance of the: 
employees of the Empress. 

‘The story to be told involves details bearing on the insecurity 
of order; "propérty and life, the absence. of "police, the great. 
prevalence of all sorts of crime, the inability of the different 
persons who professed themselves-rulers to collect. revenus by 
ordinary methods or with any attempt at eee ye Hence, 
the agriculturists, besides the general uncertainty of their lives, - 
.had tu suffer from this further annoyance, that their affairs 
‘wavered between times when no revenue, was demanded from ; 
them, so that they could waste their profits. upon Fakirs and ` : 
fireworks, atid other. times when the Government sent troops 
to the. villages whic a eos everythmg on which they could lay 
"hands. RM o 


; CHAPTER I 

- Of ail historic world-dramas rione has: been moré enduring 
Wen tust which presents the secular conflict of Europe and 
Asia ; the tribes of movement and' the tribes of repose’; the 
national ‘forces that: ave’. static" and the national energies that . 
are dynamic, Beginning with the crime ‘and punishment sym- 
bolised . in fhe’ story -of Cain, we find kindred races always: 
acting under opposite impulses ; and even when (as under the- 
 Kchzeineritds) Asia was the aggressor, Europe always con 
guered in the long. run. This was noticed by Hippokrates, who 
«accounted for it by observing that, while the Greeks fought for, 
` their country, the Persians fought only for their king. 

“This, indeed, was not to be the rule always. Xenophon was 
a mere leader of mercenaries; Alexander was a marauding 
: despot ; Julian. and: Valerian were- unable to prevail In the 
"Crüsades of the middle ages fortune still was variable; and 
` Bajazet overthrew the Christians at Nikgpolis with frightfal 
slaughter, though the latter had some amonnt. of patriotism for 
their support, "Under Mahomed Ii. the Byzantine ramp of the 
“Romar. Empire’ was entirely extirpated, and' his successor. 
gained. /several temporary successes over the Christian armies, 
Xen on fhe whole, as tide was ebbing; | the. Moors were expelled 
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from Spain, the ‘Turks were folled back - from Austria's ‘tha 


European armies everywhere. surpassed in. skill; science, aid > 
. cohesion, prevailing over the more. numerous, but less disciplin- 


ed hosts of their-opponents; until the eSuquerors of India found 


' out a solution in setting the ranks of the one under the leader- 


ship of the other, With a small head: io f sharp steel, the long 
lance has learngd to follow; 

That the Oriental warrior is by. no means *bourid to’ be per- 
sonally inferior to the European in valour of endurance, has 


- been shown ‘in many instances, from : the “Punjab wars of the’ 


“middle of the current century to the Frontier campaigns | that 


x 


have marked its'elose. But other things must be equal: ‘before 
the two can meet on equal, terms; so long as the civilised 
Power has abundant supplies of- civilised officers; it will últim 
ately. prevail, -even though its foes be ever: so: numerous; and ' 
even though its men, be of the same ‘race, wholly ot “in large 


.part, as those against whom tbey are to fight. The barbarian, 


left to the control of his own chiefs, loses confidencé and'resolu-- 
tion, so that ten men may chase a thousand. . In the battle of 
Plassey (1757) Clive repulsed a regular.army, 50,000 strong, 
horse and foot, with 40 guns, having less than- 3,000" men with- 
him, of whom only 800 were white troops; he had no cavalry. 
and-only 8 guns. - At Déhli, in 1857,-a force ‘of 50,000 disciplini 
ed troops, with a vast artillery, a 1st class arsenal, and» fortis 
fications constructed: by our: own Engineers, were held: at: bay * 
by a mixed array of natives and British, of whom there: were 
never 5,000:fit for duty, but who finally stormed their ‘defences : 
and broke their array for good and all, 

The complete. explanation of this persistent ase may bea 
matter for discussion ; of its éxistence there.can be. no doubt. 
Whether ‘due-to climate, or to institutions, the ultimate victory 
always falls to the men of the West; and amongst immediate 
causes must be reckoned the. inability ‘of Oriental officers to 
lead.” For the most part corrupt. and wanting in any cause ` 
more-noble than their. own sordid interests, they fail to inspire | 
in their men that sense of trust. in themselves and in each 
other which gives solidarity to a body of mén.' The soldiers 
may be as -brave and devoted. as the Turkish privates—for 


-example—have -always -been ; but that perfection ofdiscipline 


must always be lacking which is. what we speak of as "the. 


steel laticehead” ; the officers bid their men to'go ori. when they l 


ought to be showiiig them the way. — 
. Necessarily the- combination -of a nucleus of white soldiers 
is a further soütce of .cohesion.. "This. was long ago shown— 


"perhaps for the first time at the battle.of Cunaxa (B.C. 401)—- « 


where: the. Greeks held. their ground and killed more than their l 
own number of the Persian enemy, even though the death, of 
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Cyrus; hindered: at péríoàt ; yičtory Thought thé: aao "army: 
nuin bered; [it ig-said, 460,600; tlie: Gteeks.retired..to. theirfcamp 
- int good: ordet and: «made: Such.:terms: thate their retteat was 
- practically,’ secure, . : Without: guides, : they:, made : their. “way, ~ 
- throughsthe-sriows of. ‘Armetiia andsthe hagassing Khurds; starvéd: - 
and: fewered;-ithey«dt last. reached: the. shéres: of: tlie. ‘Buxine, - 
having lost only. 14: per cent. of theircmumber qnthe long and 
patilons. matchs- 2% oa six aber tme 4 
2s Threes quarters ofa; xeiitüsy; later: Alexanderded. à Genan 
tmy ‘to:the same: régions ; abut his: -campdigns : only: exemplify, 
“a: .portilon: of: our "argüraento r h es", oven ^ Darius: 
Godemánnus; opes ron ithe Rünjsb. King, Were. won by: 










; amy of. ;Eutopeanii Wetetatis! cane in such casés: ‘there. could, bé - 
little doubtias: tothe. result..3 But ‘the: position, of Seleukos; and, 
of the: ‘Helleni¢itulers who: isucceeded:him-in Central Asia, affords 

i äirstrongera ijistancé. Of the: valug ‘of Western character. : ~The 
-Macedonians.not: only. -heldi. :Syriay but. dominated, Turkestan 
‘and. the.regions on the :Parapomisus;-for:full: two, hundred yéars, ` 
at.one timeruling from: the Euphrates to the.Indus.: : Absorbed 
~atidast and. hemmed in, onrdll’sides, they : finally disappeared ; 

. but; not ;before.they:had:planted. Western arts, and: institutions 
in: Mesopotamia, Khorasányand Bactrià; Gradually? in. what. 
"manner; is : not exactly: -known,s:they ewere.. pressed: over the 
"Hindu:küsh range:by-timultuous movements:of:;Parthian ` and. 
" ‘Scythian ihordes;: útil they? finally; ‘settled in, the: -hills and. 
plaing..onisthe : Upper- Indusi .They:;éyen: treáchédothe lands 
.bétween that river andirits: tributàry-—now kgownias the: 
.. jhelame-onc whose -banks Alexander: had; won his.great battle, 
_ Here} stretching:from, Kashmir ito: Multan, was their. last..great. 
-Settlement j. ‘ands: here; without «means; ofi: communication,’ or 

. xe-inforcement from ‘Europe, ;they.: -became: gradually; assimi-- 
dated: to-the;Scytho=Buddhisti systerh.:before which, they, had 
long been drifting. . This: occurred:about the:beginning ofthe 
Christian (éfa; but;-was:not àccompanied: by. any; violent catás- - 
trophe: ands didv not: cause! any: -sudden:.destruction of :such 
residue of civilisation as. had been up to that time: preserved; 
‘We.are - informed: bý: Plutarch—writing in: the: first: century 
ADD -——thát Alexánder:.had “ inspired zIndia; with:-the arts of. 
Hellas.; ^.and: Aelian; about‘one hundred years later, recorded 
‘that “the: Persian. :and -Indian-Kings.a mused their. Jeisure with, 
hearing recitations from the-.poéms of: Homer: : All these 
temiporary: ‘successes: of -the Européaniintellect, attested;-as. they. 
aie, by. the. evidence of: coinage and sculpture, must. have: been 
‘due<to..the: same: “mental! supremacy’: -of:whichi thé épisode of- 
the: Anabasis. wasa: capital, lif: „transient: example: in. another. 
field Thore T RRID. MIS o. 2 5 us i NEN stan sey $ "RES B 
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.Faint, shee. AE traces may seem; they. are a inter’ 
vesting signs of. influence: that only „needed more.. favouring 
conditions. to- develope into, more. enduring : ‘action, .. In the 
remains of Greek culture; still fortifcoming: i in -that’corner of ^ 
Andia+especially.in the series: of. coins, at: present: incomplete,— 
we find: unquestionable evidence of skill-and ¢haracter-assert- 
:&d jin difficult circumstances, and. maintaining. for a considerable 
-period some of the distinguishing: feature? of European: icivili- f 

' ŝation; :amidsti; environments:.of; av discouraging kind. "The . 
Indo-Greekii Kings: assumed .:.the: high; title ‘of Basileus? 
in courts;and .camps which were;long. frequented:and :admired., 
So long as. communications remained open; they; were: supplied ; 
with imported women of. their own race j!and,.whenithe‘last of : 
these kings—by. name ;MenanderzCbecame: a. convert:to:Bud- 
dhism, the colony. slowly. merged: in the: surrounding population, 
But they left their mark in the superscriptions of their Scythian 
successors, whose coinage ifor- some :timé :retained.ithe Greek | 
language ‘with much of Greek art in ‘the designs: - Jupiter. passed | 
into, Shiva, or Buddha; and Kadphises,called himself“ Basileus.” 
-These obscure, but interesting, "phases"! of history: have- been’ 
put. together . and set-forth,: with equal research and:eloquence, 
by Count; Goblet d'Alviella, ' «the 3 ; accomplished; Rector . of 
Brussels University: (Ce que: 7 Inde: doit'àila Gréce, ‘Paris,i 1897). ! 

: But-it is.time to turn to matters. of more récent_actuality,. 

. For fifteen centuries - after the:conversion-of Menander; Eu- 
ropean intercourse with India:was sparsecand: transitoty.. The 
Romans:traded-with. what are now Gujarat--and Sindh ; traces 
of decadent: art . àre stillifound im those regions, - “and. Latin. 
writers . referto commercial intercourse;; but. of political or 
militaty. iüfluences, no. trace is:forthcoming: until. the bombard- 
"ment. of, Calicut -by..the ¿ships of the Portuguese under: Don : 
Vasco.da Gaina, in. 1501; A: D. Nine years. later, Albuquerque 
had a busy.year with: thé Moslem ruler of Bijapur+Yusaf Adil . 
Shah—froni-whom ‘he finally took Goa in the.end of November, - - 
1510.: the- city. was given up to plunder: for three. dàys,. the 
“Moslem inhabitants being massacred in.cold: Blood. sio 5:5 3.3 

: This conquest,.in its..ultimate results, gave to th: crown, of 
Portugal a capital, religious, - commercial: and. “political, and.a | 
territory of moré-than one thousand:squàré; miles, iü which. was 
founded. .a\.colony somewhat. résenibling:that. 'ofithe Greek in 
the. Punjab; only preserved: from the same fate ultimately. by the. 
accidental support óf;other nations; . During: the: first century 
or- so "of its: : existence, : the settlement:enjoyéd: great.appárent: 
prosperity 5 3-during: the years of: struggle -whén the Britishuin, 
India were: almóst..hópelessly- fighting: for ;.existence,; “$ Goa 
presented. a’! scene :óf . military; ‘ecclesiastical and commercial 
magnificence which had. no parallela a +e "The brilliant.: ‘Pomp 
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and: picturesque - display "Were: due d the: fact- that it was. ; hot 
-only a:flourishing harbour. but also:the centre: ofa great power. 
The Portuguese based their dominion in: India - on pongas by 
‘ thé sword — (Zyegerial Gazette V; ror)“ wE . 
/~:.But the. foundations of this imposing ‘edifice: weie defective, 
;Fanaticism and fuxury. corruptéd.the colony- every: European 
assumed the airs. of : an “aristocrat, the. ladies being shut up in 
:the oriental manndt;.while the: gentlemen - -wend abroad if ‘silk 
sattire, -riding with. -Jewell ed trappings and stirrups. of. gilded sil- 
ver. “Almost: evéry traveller who visited Goa during-its- prime 
tell&. the .Samé curious story ‘regarding the: rashness with which. 
the: Portuguese : matrons pursued: their amours. ;-. - And. the 
' "Goanese« became, a „byword, as the type of an idle, a haughty, 
_ and a corrupt:society. d p: io2.)=  . 
- Nor. was this. the, worst. . Apart from thé ruin prepared by 
iie vices óf their own conduct, the colonists -wére beset by the 
. :éeaseless. .hóstility.. of the .surrounding: natives, excited by the- 
stuthless violence with which they:persecuted -thë local creeds 
and attéinpted. the propagation ‘of their own. faith. -The Portu- 
_.guese, blending.“ the“ Peninsular attributes of bigotry-and a bes 
` dated chivalry, had. neither- forgotten the Crusades ;nor- rèmem», 
-bered- how completely: :unsuccessful those romantic endeavours 
hád;ultimately been, -With a-tenacity worthy of respect; they 
blended à deplorable hardness of heart-and.a fatuous..desiré to 
` fake - the "natives ;.conform-to their: ‘beliefs which was no better 
"than ludicrous,: Devotion to a high aim Was, indeed; not want- 
| ing; 'and the ‘prosely tising | fervour. bore fruit in: monuments of 
‘sumptuous . splendour some:of which are still to be seen, erect 
-. among the -palm groves: ‘and jungles of Velfia Goa. The 
-better side of this.appears inthe unselfish labours.of St. Francis 
‘Xavier—not, however, a Portuguese: by. birth—by ‘the education? 
-sak:work of. the- “Franciscan: Order. in Portuguese India; and -by 
thë: superb "ehurchés and colleges built in the chief cities... The 
darker aspect. began. to show itself as early as the reign.of. John 
IH., an ablé civil ruler, but a fanatic. . Under him.the Inquisi-. 
tion ‘was established in.Portugal and its dependencies ; “and ` it 
wás ` : directly .due.to his. example. that the fatal policy of reli- 
gions persecution..was introduced into. India.” . . eem 
(Morse Stephens ; AZbugerque, in ^. Rulers of- India? 2 woe 
; Two- generations ‘later, the-Spanish King, Philip. Ik, assumed 
the; government, on the disappearance of Don Sebastian.; ;and 
^ weimay be:sure that the work of.the Inquisition did . not ' ‘suffer. 
at.the hands of Albá's master. At the same time the rivalry ‘of 
northern .natiofis..was widening .the breach already begui by 
"bigotry.and moral’ 'déterioration. . "The Ditch. were on the: crest 
of the wave that was‘rising-against-Spain .in.the Netherlands ; 
abd. it: was not .to be expected that they. would abstain. from 
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molesting the "dependencies ofa: Kingdom agaitist “which: “they - 
were alteady urged by the stimulus: of. commercial competition. . 
Whilé these hardy and.not very scrupulous Teutons were block- 

ding Goa and driving the Portugüese ffom .minor settlements 
on the Malabar Coast and in Ceylon, the English * were sapping 
their -maritime : power at sea ; and the recovery. of the:Portu- 
guesé Crown by@ native dynasty found its Indian possessions 
reduced to tlie dimensions which they stiff hold by:British | 
sufferarices ' f 

It is, ‘however, worthy of “note that’ the fall of Portuguese 
power in: Western India was in no'degree . due to any military. 
reverses at the hands of tli& native. Powers. : Weak ‘as, the 
colony became, it always held its own against Hindu and Maho-. 
medar assaults, however numerously supported and by. what- 
éver momentary successes attended. On the other side of. 
India, indeed, the'sitnilar efforts of the native Powers were more, 
-permanently ‘successful. Hugli, near Calcutta, was. founded 
by ‘the Portuguese in 1537, but soon renderéd an object of. 
hostility to the Moghal Goverment. ` About à century, later. 
the Emperor Shah Jahan, having been. offended by various 
marks of religious and political insolence, gave orders that. the’ 
Portuguese should be. expelled : what followed was. almost. 
ah ‘anticipation of Cawnpore in the Mutiny, - 2 
The’ year 1631 had *been a dry season in Bengal; and an. f 

attempt to send àway the: hon-combatant Christians. by- ship . 
failed by - reason of the shallow state of the Hugli river, which | 
‘caused: the boats to take. the ground : the main stream then. 
flowing in another channel. " Consequenitly.the Moghal. Com- | 
Mander -was enabled to maké a complete investment of the 
town, and blockade it by land and water: "Ihe garrison was of 
‘small number, but the Moslems long feared to, deliver an as- 
sault, At length; after an interval of three'and a- half: months,- 


the besiegers bléw up a part of the defences by mining, and, -in ` ~ ` 


the confusion, effected an entrance into the town ; the fort then. 
capitulated on promise of life; but over 1,060 a armed Europeans 
o slain, and the rest of the’ popdiation remaved "as „prisoners 
to Agra. : 

Before the ‘end of the 17th century the degeneracy of the. 
Portüguese was deplored by the French traveller Bernier, who- 
at the same tinre predicted that a French force under Condé. or 
Turenne would “trample under foot" all the armies of the 
Moghul Empire. The vaunt was to be verified in the:course’ of. 
the next hundred years : the French were the first to point the- 
bamboo lance with steel. The settlement at Pondichéri was - 


founded in 1674 by Francois Martin ; and when, à quarter of a. . - 


century later, he was besieged there by the Dutch,. a portion of ` 
his garrison consisted of natives of India, dressed, disciplined 
and armed in the European style—in a word; what, have been, 
known later as “ Sepoys,” 
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"den cun and. de them two igh had en the; last 

- The Moslem leader. “had 10,000 troops, à large, 

.of whom - were cavalry ; ; the, French... commanders, ' 
Patadi is and Epresmenil, had 430, Europeans: and 700 . sepas, 
* Be idet fle, assistance. of. a^ handful, : of. men from the. Fort. 
“Thi vaction —knowh i in history as the battle of S. Thomé—is said, 
“by. án ‘English historian: to ‘have ‘“ inverted, the - ‘position. ‘of the, 
eran séttler' and. the: native brerlond i a at least d demons: 
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et. ef the uut Hout of. Gwalior da the year, 178 the 
. British authorities , Of Bombay. ‘sent. acolumn towards, Deccan 
` which’ was’ met and opposed ua a: Mahratte, force, undér . the. 
chief, command. of f Sindhiä., 





a ring 1 of fire. ' Lo ibant for. two dare -and pe eke 
. their güns into.a tank, retreated to , Wadgaon, three miles to the 
rearward, Deéimated. 'ánd disheartened, the force. Here surrenders. 
. ed ; and the. Btitish-officers ere, summoned to durbar, to, treat 
of the terms ‘of $urrendér.,, c reč td. the 
of passing triumph,’ ‘Sindhi aid. & 
- him’: “ What soldiers you, NEIN. 
: and whén ‘One : falls, ‘another. fees, info the. gap: 








both conversant “with the tiaditions of those pea H "and ‘Sindhia’ 
soon. acted upon the opinion ‘so, ‚expressed. , -If he could’ not 
have’ British soldiers, he would: at least engage the ' ‘services of. 
pean , Officers and impart to ‘his troops a tincture of. Euros, 

` The ablssE and: most süccessful of the mili-- 











: Eo : but before him we müst iei dotice- a few ‘earlier 
áboureis i in this s ‘saine field." M ee Ti oen T 
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Fhe first, in ti point of time, among: the. Ren we: ‘are! consider: 


‘ing was Monsieur: ‘-Law—the “ Mushir Lass "iof native writers—, 
“a: nephew" of the: John: Làw- whose: financial: schemes'did so” 


much mischief to France .during the ‘Regéncy. : His. career” 
As an -adventürer -was. neither long: nor’ glorious’y but''he 


""was a professional officer and -begañ military life ‘with- pood 


prospects, distinguishing himself particelarly in 1748j--wtieü 
Admiral Boscawen was repulsed in, his : attempt to “besiege | 


` Pondicheri, Tlie Governor «of the. French Settlement. attliat 


t 


time. was the famous Dupleix, then engaged ii-his* lifezstruggle 


"with the. British, from whom be. had taken: ‘Madras and 
E seemed: in: a fair. way to wrest their whole power atid “existence 


in India; Direct: war between the rival iiations. ought: tó have 


-ceased cin i749, when tlie .treaty :of "Aix:lá- Chapelle: became 


known in India but-Dupleix,:by taking: up ‘the 'cause*of- two 
Moslem claimatits; was held by the:Madras authorities—restored 
by the ‘treaty-—to be aiming’ at the. position of Lord: “paramotint 


- over "Southern, India, "They, therefore, brought forward: two . 


competitors, and -thus—under guise of a war:of succéssion— - 
therival Európean powers were opposed again: 7 "Dupleix:àt 


- .thát:time seemed to Base tlie omens in his- favour; Tithe 
7 beginning of 1751 bothitlie French candidates- ‘were, ‘in: posses- 







sion, the orie ‘as: Viceroy of ithe Deccäñ—what snow called 
* Nizam.”-—,the other, as'his Nawab or Depüty,- the: Càrná- . 
tic,.:or Province’ of Arcot, in which’ Madras-was: ‘situated. Thé. 
British; aspirant for: thè latter 'wás ‘hemmed ii by à: superior 


: force at: Trichinopoly, and the falliof that placè seemed’ iinmi- 


nent, when the genius-of à '*heávén-born "Captain " turned | 


` the ‘scale. » With-/&' handful of.men and: a. _few :small.guns, 


Clive, dashed upon Arcot..in. the month of: August ¥ and, the 


: hostile garrison hurrying out on the other side, thé ‘town was 


«held; for’ the claimant- favoured :by. the: British, Dupleix saw `- 


the nécessity-of a; counter-blow ;..but, being.àt themoment: left 


-` -without à general, resólved, in an.evil hour,. to give: thè- comthand | 
‘to,.Law, who had béen home: to France since the siege’ of Pondi- 


cheri,. and;had just returned to: dutyiin. high health‘and spirits. - 
: As- this. is. not the ; history of the wat, it-may-be’ enough to 


QUA up:the;story.of ithe investment -of- Trichinopoly: ina few 


words., Law. proved his:unifitnéss fot commalnd.in every’ ‘instance: : 


~ the Britishileaders; Lawrence; "Clive, and. Dalton,: were ten of 


energy, and, resource:;.'and‘Law’s:part.in the war ended, in the 
middle of June 1752, with:the: surrender: to them of himself 
and 35 (officers with nearly. three thousand. men. 

, What: efforts Were possible Dupleix-continued to miake; ‘inttt 


his; 'recall.soniie two:! yéars later; but, everything - “was: against 


him ; ang. he Was: ab last sacrineed: to the unjust: impatience of 
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an ‘ungrateful cnation®: Meanwhile’ “Lawi. finding all V prospedts 
- clouded- in.the South,. had. gone to Bengal, “on: being- set” at. | 
liberty after the Convention. ofSadrasin 1754. ^ "-..5 — 

. Two years latér, when®Siraj-ud-daula made. that attack on - 
Calcutta ‘which led to'the Black Hole and all its. ‘consequences, 
Law-was- Agent. to the French Company at Kasimbazar hear 
the Capital of the Moghul ; Nawab, or Deputy, of. Bengal, the” 
. temporary ' victor. : - When;- in the. following year, Law's ancient - 
‘antagonist, Clive, -came up to retrieve the British. position in’ 
. Bengal, one of. his earlier measures was the siege of Chander- 
nagar, tlie: French: ibead-quarters; Bombarded fiom the. river, 
the’ placé ‘capitulated ; but a. few of the French officers, with 
. about -fifty ‘white soldiers “and twenty “sepoys, marched out . 
‘and’ joined Law; Kasimbazar was accordingly threatened by’ _ 
. the conyuerors, who disregarded the fact that the: French 7there- 
enjoyed: the. nominal protection’ of:the-Nàwab.: That: unhappy. 
‘chief, seeing no immediate object in breaking with. the British, - ^ 
dismissed Law and his men, furnishing them with supplies and- 
undertaking to recall:them if—as: -was expected— war: should: 
soon’ break ouf. "Recall us?" Law ariswered-—prompted _ 
by experience of Clive and: his: own British blood—" Alast 
Your Highness will-never seé‘us again?” ' ~ 
-. Law’s prophecy : was fulfilied-:"in June thé Nawab, bétrüyed i 
by his most trusted officer; was defeated at Plassey and - soon ` 
afterwards captured:and-put to death by’the traitor’s son, "Law ` 
-and -his associates wandered. up thé country and Offered their’ ` 
swords, to -the: Hindu, Raja Ramnarain, who was'in:cliarge of 
the Province of Bihar. .Pürsued by ‘Colonel: (afterwards > Sir) 
Eyre: Coote, they took refuge i in the territory of the Nawab of 
Oudh; finally- engaging -in the service. of “the: Crown "Prince, ` 


who hàd- fled : from Dehli -añd. was bent: upon obtaining fee. ES 


inforcement in that-quarter. — ^ $ 
. This. ; period —thát. immiediately. sticeceding' the battle: or D 
Plassey —deservés attention..on’ more grounds than one, If. 
was then’ that men's minds ‘began .to'be occupied with what: 
is “now ‘the. Liéutenancy of: ‘Bengal ; the- Company: at home 
beginning to'see that tlie efforts of their servants in the South-- ' 
, éas$t—however successful over the 'French-—wete somewhat ‘of ` 
a false start, so far as access to.the-heart of the Indian. Empire’ : 
was. concerned ; while the Freüch. officers whó had lost thei£. 
-cécupation in the Deccan, were at the same- timè throwing an: 
- anxious “eye ‘towards’ ‘the "future. .** So far as I qan see,” said - 
Law to the native historian of the time, “there is nothing that : 
, you,could call “Goveérnnient? between -Patna and ,Dehlk, If . 
men in-thé position. of :Shüja-ud:daulah (the Nawab of Oàdh) : 
would take me up loyally;1 wotild not only. beat off the English, " 
- but: -would- undertake: to adininister the Empire = 7 


ew Sior-ubomtattarin; ox Gholám Hossain Khan. . 
m <li 
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"Associated with ‘Law in. this- arduous enterprise were men: 


somt: of whose .names will recur. on the following pages; 
-Médoe, Reinhardt, du Drenec, and others of whom no definite 
‘record remains, such - as the Comte “de: Maidavré, and the 
: Chevalier de -Crecy : M. M. St. Frais and Courtin; who had 
-served, -hopelessly, but bravely, at Plassey, ° ‘were captured by 
-Coote on their way to"Lucknow in 1758. 


We have *now to. follow: the fortunes of the’ remaining 


fugitives, so far as fact or fancy will lead ùs. -Without authori- 


-tative commissions or- regular pay; far, from letters, books, - 


or ‘any of the resources of civilisation, they watidered over the- 


‘alluvial: plains, steaming with monsoon miasma, or basking in 


deadly heat, sometimes feasted by ‘Nawabs, at other times : 


-living on the scanty fare of the bazars; everywhere followed 
by the relentless- British; yet keenly cherishing the hope of 
revenge and altered fortunc. At last théy found a momentary 


. refuge with: tthe Crown’ Prince—as‘ forlorn as themselves—in - 


Bundelkhand, where a Hindu chief had lately. founded a small 
principality 1 named, after himself, Chhatarpur: = ^: > 

Early in 1760, " however, came news from Dehli which led 
the Prince to fresh: enterprise : his father, the Emperor, had 
been murdered by a- ruthless Minister, and the Prince also 
learned that the Afghans-has, invaded :the: Punjab.and occu- 
pied Dehli.. Apparently. afraid -to return, He assumed’ the 
‘succession, with the title. of Shah Alam, ata village in: Bibar 
cálled Kananti, and. called on all loyal servants, of. the ‘Crown 
to give him aid where hé was. 


“The Eastern Subahs "—to: use, ‘phrase ‘of the eld bistorians be 


—were, at*the, time of the Prince’s proclamation, : held. by a 
nominee of the British to whom Clive had been partly‘indebted 
-for his rapid triumph. This nobleman-was Jafar Ali Khan— 
the “Meer Jáffier" of history ; and his Deputy in Bihar was 


"the Raja Ramnarain who was mentioned-above as holding the - 


same post under.the older government... This latter, having 
sent. to Jafar for-help, came forth from the sheltering walls of 
, Patna, to - -opposé the proceedings of his. Sovereign, the titular 
Emperor, Shah Alam; but the imperialists. repelled him with 
serious loss, in "which was included that of four companies of 
British sepoys with their officers, On this the Raja, wounded 
and alarmed, fell back on. Patna, : which, for, the moment, was 
not besieged. 
* Shortly after this Success, the ‘Emperor. eusautted: ian “Anglos 
Bengali force; and, not prevailing;. adopted— probably on 
, Law's advice—the soldierly expedient of-a flank-march, hop. 
ing to cut between the enemy and his capital - of Murshidabad 


and seize upon that city.in the absence of its defenders, But - 
. he was once more baffled by the superior activity ofthe British | 
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‘should: | hateotime to -tofüe, up... and, ise the tae us 
hed, the ramparts withjhelp. from scaling. ladders, 
The bieach'so ` :hürriedly:;attempted:: being: faru from: complete, . 
.Oacireaching : the .tep,;the Iriperialists were « “met*by, the’ flower 
ofthe garrison, animated -byithe-pregence. of Dr: -Enllertoni;; x 
.. British Medical. Officer + and: nthe; assailants. drew. offfor a times ^. : 
-Ehe ‘attack, ‘however,’ yas; wice: ‘renewed, and. the-defenders 
of Patna» were on.the point: of’, being overpowered awhem.help . 
appeared: from „an. unexpected -quartér. Captain: ‘Knox, sent , 
< from. “Murshidabad: ‘to watch .the -linpérialists, . had «run, across. - 
. the. interposed three hundred miles in thirteen days. : Falling . ES 
z -upon the: -Emperor’s,army.at the hours> P.: M.—whén the; men. 
: were resting. after-dinner, without accoutrements ‘or arms,: hes 
| put: -them’.to:fliglit with’ his- ‘small’ ‘following; of. whom only: two . 
, . hündred were Europeansy!s in^ alea abs de NES 
du sorne,tnanóeuvripg : and anothérainsuacessful flight, the 
E rialists-took- up.theii - wititer-quarters ; ‘between: Patna. arid. 
l ‘Minchidabad,+ near, the»town- of: Gya.: iBut i Law's course, was ` 
- "pow all but-run:: On the: 15th, of January, i 76i. the British, who . 
had "become - of -sufficient - .stréngth to 4ssume the. offensive, oe 
“attacked the.’ Imperial. forces:at, Sudn;-and: the: result was the . 
A flight of-the. Emperor:and his native’ followers: - ; [a the: deserted 3 
2 field the: British commandeis; Major ! “Carjac. and | ‘Captain. . 
E Knox, caine upón a small, group cofisisting-of about fiftg foot ° 
" andá thirteen Frénch: officers;.i dn ‘the midst of whom* was Law, 
>*geated astride on a: now idle field-piecé, with. the colours of 
D his: command: ii; shis“hand. -Wearied with, his. long: and. :fruit-- 
: “Jess swátüderings;;he ;irivited deaths -but^ ‘the. British “officers, 
_ approaching: with uücovered-heads, ;besouglit him: to;surrender. 
“iP that)” said’ the .Franco-Scot;. “I have .no, objection if 
“you: leave, me my sword, which I’ will-not part with asong as 
. Cam alive? Ys Thé Major. consenting, the. slate: adversariés ^. 
- shook-hánds;.and Law was taken to;:càámp- in. Cariac’s : palai- a; 
quin. which- was..at hand. :: This is-our last authentic view. of - 
‘a brave, but. ‘very: usilucky- man.;.and we are indebted forit -__ 
tovGhulam Hossain,’ who was. much : impressed’ by. tlie huma- 
nity; and-courtesy of the scene. m. tad 
One of the most remarkablé among- Law s followers \ was s Walter 
Reinhardt, "beliéved. to -haye been. born iü:thetsmall électoral 
Province., of. Trdves, about 1720;. The ties -of! country: weremiot : i 
giat that- time, :in. border-lands- like "thatij-and^ young. 
-. Reinhárdt;: enlisting: ‘in the French army, found:himself: in the 
:- course of ‘the service: stationed at  Pondicheri: at. thetime: when- 
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La Bourdoniiais and:Dupleix were: making: their: most: "vigorous 
efforts to obstruct the: designs of the British Company... -After 
the’ operations? alveady: glanced at, Reinhardt was includediiny , 
^ thesurrender’ of. Law’s force. at: "PYichinopoly: - in 1752;after: 
` which he' took seryice in a "British: 'fegiment.: In 1756 he deserts. 
ed and again joined. the: French, accoth panying Hawt to Bengal 
‘ih-the capacity-of: sergeant, 515 
‘In: 1760 ‘occurred: the palace- revolution: iy ich the: Nawab: 
Jalat was deposed and Kasim Ali“ Meer. Cossim?—set:iip in^ 
"his place: -Not being disposed:to:accept' the. part--of “a mere 
mute, this new ;tuler:$et about: providing himself with a’ régular . 
afmy; to the:command of -which-he:appointed at Armenian. 
called: by: thé native :‘historiaris: Guijini- Khan, under ‘whom ` 
-Reinhardt obtained command of: & battalion. of foot. - Stirring 
events were! coming: the-Calciitta icouncil: in: no long’ time 
.quarreled -with their. nominated’ Nawab. ;. Mr. : Ellis, :the~Idcal 
' Agént: .of the Coüncil; attempting: to seize: Patna, was: worsted: 
and shut up.there,.with one hundred: and fifty. of his white. and 
coloured -followers,. Kasim’ Ali lost» his head and- ordéréd: a 
general massacre; Gurjin and:his: officers: démurzed; |; "Arm: . 
the: English,” they said * and. we will fightethein: like soldiérs: 
Butchers:: we. ate not andi will;not be". In this; emergency. 
recourse wa$:had to. Reinhardt, who appears ‘to have undertaken: 
theitask without hesitation, The courtyard: in wliich the ''priz 
soners.were collected was surrounded: by Reitihardt's meny: who: 
shot them down Hom the. opper terraces : 2. Dr. Füllarton. alone 
wasispared: ^ - oob 
Asisóme. attempt has been fade i im slater daye to.thiow: doubt 
on this account, it may be well to-notice some: of. the’ evidence: 
'on which: it -rests. .Fullàrton is pot known to have léft any 
written record of, the-massacre;'but bis:oral:account-inust have 
been tbe:original authority. - Broome; in his admirable: History: 
. of ihe Bengal Army, accepts. it without:question yas: also - does: 
Major L, T; Smith, of Sindhia’s, service, who knew.the men’ of 
that day and their traditions, serving only-a.quarter of: a: cen-. 
tury-aftet;Reinhardt’s. death; : Smith’s.words ‘are :' 4 He ynder- 
took .the criminal commission with ardour and: alacrity. 3 but E 
have ‘been; credibly informed that this nefarious. act haunted. his. 
mindito the.last hour of:his existence.” ` The Imperial Gazetteer: 
(XI, : 96): accepts. the story. on the -authority of ‘a-contem- 
porary letter.”, | Lastly, it is:not-easy to.see.how: stich, a myth. 
could havé;fouijd currency: had, it not had some foundation in: 
the-known; character. oL the man. Pu zi Co 
‘This massacre: took place after Kasim’s army had- dridergone 
‘several defeats; i in oe/at least of-which Reinhardt~known iby. . 
the . sobriquet. of * Sombre/—took. ai -handsome ^ partc :The:. 
battle: of. Ghiria-:31d August; 1763 jas;most obstinate; abd; ° 
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. In. the^ opinion “Of our. officers,. the "Müghuls never. fought. so : 

‘well, Atone. moment -they bad Broken the British lin&and 

| captured two guns. But-disciplirie. prévailed .:: Kasitn.-and - his 

. swordsmen’ were put' to®flight before the énd of the year; and- 
forced to seek refuge with Shuja, already "mentioned! as the: 
Nawab of Oudh. The. British. demanded their, surrender .; but. 
Shuja, refused; ündér a curious prejudicé of. oriental. chivalry: . 
he undértook to mur&er them, if 'that"wonld do. "The battle 
of Buxar- ‘ensued, - and. the’ fugitives . weré driven. from thë- 
camp -of the. Nawab; who: proceeded'to ‘make peace with the 

: victorious British. "Sombre =“ Somra Sahib”, as-he had. 
- begunsto: be ‘known among the natives--Went to seek his _ 

' fortüge in the;disturbed districts soiith of. thé Jainna, finally 

' taking ‘service among the Bhürtpore. Jats; “His following. by, 

` this time cómprised.somé low Europeans whom-he had: attract--. 

'ed from among the tramps-of the time, with some guns ‘and. à. 
few'.companies of mėn from the debris of-Kasim's army. The 

. total strength. was then estimated at four battalions of foot," six 

‘field’ pieces, chiefly manned- by Europeans, and a small corps of 
mative cavalry. Those who are best- acqilainted - -with: the moden- . 
Indian “loafer”: can best. imagine ‘the sort of ruffians' that. 

_ formed the gunners and’ officers Of this force. Under firé a sort: 

` of stolid discipline prevailed ; in. camp drunkenness and’ dis- * 
Obedience ruled, supreme, The: tactics’ èf tlie" brigade -were 

_simple + paying-no attention to the general dispositions ‘of the 

-force with: which: they might be serving, they, would enter the: - 
field from whatever quarter; they deemed suitable ; firë théir 

"guns with all’ «possible. precision as. Igng as their: side held’ its 

' ground ;..if that:side gavé way; they would, retire- theirs: guns’ 

under à screéiof infantry: fire,” ‘and, in. case: ofa: "total defeat; 

` pass over ‘bodily: into the'/service: iof? the victors. - Eos a 

.In the autumn of: 1774, ‘Sombre’ Reinhardt : “was at length. 

enabled: to turn these inglorious priociples-of warfare-to. a pró* 
 fitable and lasting: account.” The Emperor-had:been restored, 

. and was now: settled: at Dehli; whence he despatched his able: 

- and high-minded Minister—a ‘Persian ‘nobleman - named Mirza 
Najaf -Khan—to coerce the Jats who Bad taken. pósséssion of the: 
Imperial city and ‘palace of Agra. Dislodged:from this position. 
they. ‘eluded :the:: Fmperialists and’ proceeded to attack Dehli 
accompanied by-Sómbre and -his brigade ; halting-. -af Sikandra» 
bad, thirty-six miles fiom'the capital, for- the rainy season.:-On 
the ‘approach: of the cold? weather the..Mirza: marched- against: 

‘them, with 10,000 :men; under his godson Najaf Kuli-—a cori- 
verted. Hindu—the- * Red battalion ? of the . Emperor's guards `- 
and -a:.choice body’ of Persian horse. ` Aftér some inanceuvres 
and minor collisions; the Mirza brought the Jats tọ. &'stand at, 

i Paises. in. what *is--now. thié-District TE Muttra, - Senditg- E013 
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skirmishers frota his infanti? under Najaf Kuli, and. holding his - 


. cavalry well in hand, the Imperialist leader began a duel of 


‘artillery, in which he lost several Mughal officers and was. him- 
self wounded in the arm.. .Nevertheèess his foot and artillery ` 


‘maintained a stout defence while he retired into shelter and 
had his arm bandaged. . Hastening back-to the field, he rallied 


his horsemen with a ferverit invocation to the God of. battle, ` 


and -deliverfü a headlong charge -at the centre of the hostile 
line. . His infantry following at the double, the. Jats. broke: and 
fled ; while Sombre’s. brigade. slowly tetiréd in good. order, 


and came over the next, day.. The. reinforcement was welcom- 


ed ; the brigade was taken into the. Imperial service, a consider- 
able fief near Debli being assigned. for its support ; and its 
commander was appointed to the charge of Agra, where he 
passed the residue of his. life, taking no. further part in active 
military service. 

-It is soméwhat shocking to, our ea potions. of. histori- 
cal justice to have to relate this „peaceful and honourable ‘cons 
clusion to the career of such a bloodstained and faithless’ con- 


 dottiere. General Sombre, as he was now called, had:a Moslem 


wife, who went, mad ; but-he had no further trouble to the. day 


Latin. inscription, This. sets forth that. the building | was prò- 
vided at the-expense of Dominus Walter Reinhard,” the final 
(t) being dmitted, evidently ' fof the sake of Fuphony, What 
becamé of the fief, will be noted later on. 

The battle of Barsána. deserves the detailed account above 
recorded, not only for its illustration of the military habits of 


Sombre, ‘but still more as an instance of the value of European . 


discipline. Whatever may have been the gallantry of the 


. Mirza and his godson, there can be little doubt that the firm- 


ness and energy of the infantry attack by which the charge of 
cavalry was followed up, was mainly due to the discipline. of 
the Mirza's, French officers and the initiative which they im- 

parted to their men. Moidavre, Crecy, and du Drenec were 
gentlemen of cháracter -and experience, much more that a 
match for the bucolic Jats and Sombre's loafers, But the best- 
known of these officers was Médoc, of whom a brief account 


must now be given. This adventurer had entered the Jat . 


service about the same time as Reinhardt, though not amongst 


“of his death, which. happened in May, 1778. He was-buried in . 
_a finé tomb.in the Catholic cemetery of the.Civil Lines at Agra, 
and a still more substantial monument remains in the shape of . 
a Church—since converted into a printing-office connected with 
the convent—where a tablet is still to: be seen bearing a 


his. followers, having. a distinct brigade of his own. : A-native.of . 


' Brittany, he:had originally come:to India with the unfortunate 
, Count Lally, after whose defeats and -captivity he had—like - 


^ 
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. many othersfouind: hi way’ tto. Bérigal, wiete his courage dnd. E 
force of character’ bad "áttractéd : a following" which grew tb'a ^ 
foice Of five battalions. of. foot, with twenty guns,. and; five hun- ` 
dréd horse: Shortly after tiie Restoration; in/1771, he went to ' ' 
"Delhi, where h ‘entered the Imperial service and distinguished. 
himself in operations against the- Mabrattas under the, orders: 
of Mirza ‘Najaf, as well'as-in. the’ ‘campaign ggaliist, the’ , 
- fats; ^ About 1781. he®was despatched to the assistance of: the”. 
"Rana of. Gohád, then engaged ina struggle: for thé fort and, 
district: of Gwalior, ` Here hë was surprised; one wet night,: by : 
a’party.of Rohilla hor$e-—presümably in the Mahratta interest— 7 
` and forced-to retreat upon the old’ Imperial: “palace of Futteh- 
_ poré- -Sikri,. whence: lie: finally made his way to Agta: Here- 
- he rétruited ` his“ mew :and cast new ` :guns;butis not knowirto; , 
have been actively. engaged’ in the: ‘field ; -and in 1782 he ‘made. . 
. over his brigade—no | doubt for a. handsome: ‘considération—to '. 
lee: Rana | óf- Gohad,-and ietürüed to France; where. he was ^^ 
ultimately: killed’ in a: :dueh* ` ‘Indépendently. of the’ báttle.of^. 
. Barsdna,, “Médoc is not distinguished. ‘by any.. military achieve- ^ Gs 
‘ment; and ‘his career is retharkable only, as showing’ what 
might! be done for. hiniself, in those wild- times; by .a‘ soldier of-. 
- nó special intellect. “He seems to have founded à family im ^. 
Brittaby, a member of which-has been. met within the Channel. d 
; Islands, i im a good social position, within Yeeent timés. . | : 
‘Avery different man fifst came to, the front during: this 
Gwalior War; but ‘the’ dee career of Count de Boigue de-. 
mands a: i Separate HAS : Me E visi aii ae 

















* Médoc brigade was not more eons after , the. Commander’ Xetréàt; “having’ 
been. again. surprised .by. the -Mahrattas, evincing.to thie-Jast the. negligence of a force" . 
_ organised: by: an:officer more remarkabe fór courage than sd conduct, ` À ay 
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“ART. Il. —THE SWISS. TROOPSPIN THE ARMIES 
; - OF EUROPE, - 


| By LIBUTENANT-GENERAL F. H. Tank 


“AES, are my Switzers? Let. them: guatd. tlie door". 
exclaims the King.of Denmark, in’ Hamlet. ‘Even 
as early as Shakespeare's’ time, the Swiss mercenary soldier 
‘had. come to be ‘considered an appanage” and a bulwark of. 
Céntinental Royalty. The strength and courage which-he-had: 
displayed in the defence of his own rights, and liberties caüsed , 
his. servicés :to be “eagerly” sought ' by ambitious: sovereigns - 
and unscrupulous 'statesmen- who iwished to - rivet their. yoke 
on the necks of others ; and the character: of unflinching loyalty. 
and unswerving fidelity : which he*had always: manifested in 
-üpholding and defending the interests of his employers marked: 
him out as a reliable instrument for carrying -out. the’ designs 
of shifty diplomatists and faithless monarchs. His stout heart 
and. ready hand were at the disposal of the bighest bidder for 
his.services ;. and for more than three centuries the white cross 
‘of the Swiss Confederation was borne to the front by ise 
Uattalións in all the battles and sieges of Western Europe: 

flew side by side with*the Lion of St. Mark in Candia, : iod » 
Morea, and with the Castle and Crown ‘on the sandy shores: 
of Mauritania. 

` In the Dark Ages what is .now Gunn Switzerlánd was ` 


included in the “Holy Roman Empire;' and Rodolph of: _ 


Hapsburg, in the present Canton Aargau, was elected Emperor 
-of Germany; the first of the long hereditary line of the House 
of Austria. What is now: French Switzerland formed part of the 
Ducliies' of Great. and -Little Burgundy ; and Italian Switzer: 
land was ruled by the Archbishops of Como and the Dukes 
of Milan. The Confederation of thé Cantons was cemented 
by the’ series brilliant victories gained by the hardy, moun- 
taineers over the mailed chivalry of Austria. and Burgundy, 
Two Austrian. Archdükes lost their armies, and one his life, in 
attempting to reconquer thé cradle of their greatness ; ín the 
homely words of the people's ballad on. the. battle ofSempach 
: . .: “It was the Archduke Leopold, 
3 f : ‘That would so lordly ride ; i 
x But he came against the Switzer churls, 
; And they. slew. him in his.pride.”. 
Duke. Charfss the Bold ' of Burgundy lost * Gut, Muth and. 
Blut ”, . (Treasure, Fame, and’ Life), in the three. successive 
bloody ` and decisive battles of Grandson} Morat, and Nancy, 
and the captured spoils of:his camp are to:this day. to be. seen 
VOL, cvi] 2 
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-in the museums and aiseuálo of. Switzerland. -After his death 
no other Prince could be found adventurous enough to. attem pt 
to interfere: with the Swiss on their own ground ; and the Con- 
federátes, passing from the defensive to, the. offensive,’ wrested ^ 
the Southern slopes of their Alps from the Duke of Milan, and ` 


the Northen: shores of Lake Leman from the- Grand ‘Duke , of 


' Savoy. . . They. descended into the plain of kombardy, and- 


k 


eügaged. the might. of the monarchy. of France and the flower 
of her chivalry.in “the battle:of the giants” " at Marignan.- 
Francis.the First might have exclaimed in thé words: of Pyrrhus- 
when the Epirot King looked upon the Roman slain after. the 


D battle: of. the- Metaurus, * with- such soldiers the world were : 


mine!" and he determined that henceforth the Swiss: should 
be- his allies, instead Of:his etiemies, The great transition from: 


.- the "feudal to.the. modern system in.-European warfare; had. 


already. begun : knights: and men-at-àrms were gradually being. 
replaced by standing armies, and the invention of firé-arms.was> 


‘restoring: to ` infantry ` its proper rôle on the battle-field. To. 


this result the victories of the Swiss Confederate armies, almost 
entirely composed. of infantry, ovér,the mail-clad horsemen of, 
"Austria and -Burgundy, materially ‘contributed: and thé ex- 
ample of the Turkish Janissaries had: already demonstrated” the 


, advantage, from a` “military, point of views. of a body of * meti . 


_ living in contínual.pay,". and so led tó'the: rapid pon and ` 


. development-of the mercenaty-system in‘Europe. : 


In the fifteenth century Loüis X1'of France engaged i liis 


. own services some bands of the redoubtable warriors: who had. 


` just. vanquished and slain liis most formidable rival; and his 
.* son, Charles VIIT, added a company of a hundred picked Swiss 
> -soldiers to- his own- body -guards ; p the first: company of regular. 


foot-soldiers. ever embodied: in France. -This company was 
the famous Cent Suisses de la: Garde, - whieh for more than three 
centuries guarded the Fresch. throne and was only, anally: 
disbanded in 1830. - - 

- Francis the First: employéd all the arts. of French diplomacy, 

and. resorted freely -to flattery and -bribery.to gain over.the 
nobles arid leading citizens ofthe Swiss Cantons to his interest 
and.-to: obtain . from them levies of troops for his army. ‘The. 
Swiss.. authorities soon discovered that the supply. of merce: 
paries Gould be made a’ profitable” source of revenue ; their, 
‘barren mountain-peaks and pastoral highlands. were insüffid { 
cient everi- for.thé support of their hardy and frugal” population, 
-and foreign. military service afforded a convenient method for 
disposing. of the superflucus inhabitants, while it provided’ án 
.enticing career for the adventurous: youth of thé cotintry.. The 
Swiss Confederacy had been formed by two éenturies of almost 
continual :warfare, and the: free _peasantry- shared dues in 
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the military instincts and traditions of the knights and` barons ~ 


who’ had sooften led them: to victory. The scantiness of both’ .. 


the: population and thé resources of théir ‘country forbade the 
, Swiss from taking the place in the wars and. councils of Europe to 
` which their courage and ambition aspired« and their passion 
for war and greed of. wealth ‘could only be gratified and satisfied. 
by military setvice under a foreign Power; The ducats of 
France and the sequins of Venice were soon pouring into the 
treasuries of the Cantons in exchange for gallant companies 
of : halberdiers, and. 'arquebusiers. flaming with Scarlet, and 
Shining with steel. "ipea 

The meü Were “enlisted ' either for a specified term of 
‘generally years, or for the ‘duration of a war. They were 


raised at the commencement, or. in anticipation of a ^" 


_ war, and disbanded on the conclusion of peace, or the dis- 
appearance of danger. Their employment was at first confined 
^to the service of the Kings of France, and the petty Princes 
and Republics of Italy and the' Pope. ` In the year 1505,- His. 
Holiness Pope Julius II raisedy a company of Swiss: for his 
own personal guard, which became a permanent force, and 
survives to this day with but a few trifling. alterations in its 
formation, dress, arms ‘and’ equipment, Its strength - was 
four officers, six exempts or sergeants, six corporals, and one. 
hundred halberdiers :of^ whom" four were “ trábánts," serving 
at the quarters of the Captain; It had also a Drum-Major, 
four drummers and a fifer, and a band of eight musicians; 

Twenty-two’ years after’ its formation the company was anni- 
hilated in the sack of Rome’ by the: army of the Constable 
‘Bourbon, the Swiss soldiers perishing to a man in defence of 
` their master, Pope Clement VII, like the Spartans at Thermo- .- 

pyle. In the. year, 1548, Pope” Paul III re-established the 

company on its former footing, sincé which date it has con- 

tinuously mounted guard at the- Vatican’: Other compatiies 

were in course of time added to it, and in the eighteenth cén- 

tury there were: four companies of Papal Swiss Guards but’ 
the original company is.now the only one that remains. Its 

dress. is a plumed helmét,'a ‘starched ruff, à yellow ‘doublet 

and . trunk-hose slashed ‘with’ crimson «and blue : the’ ‘officers 

-wear' corslets of damascened steel. "The arms arẹ ‘balberts eight. 
feet. long, and - basket-hilted:rapiers. : 

The levies -of, troops furnished ‘by - the Cantons: to 
foreign Powers were called * Bands,” and - consisted. : of 
‘companies varying in strength ` from 100° to: 400 mën, - 
‘which were independent units. The ‘soldiers : were chiefly 
halberdiers, the halbert- being the ; favourite. weapon of 
‘the Swiss, as-the -“ brown bill” was ofthe English infantry. 
ln each pompan: there were four or mote A rabanto or Drabants 
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“ined meñ who: Were. ‘employ as: - orderlies, and. dor th& 
* guard of the, company's. cash; chest. “The name still survives 
in;the *Trabanten Guad”” of the Emperor. of- Austria, , and.” 
ds. probably the same. as the appellation” of “Dorobantsi, um 
"à which.i is applied to.the Militia or Lándwehr i in Roumania; > - 
The religious: wars in the sixteenth century set all'the - Swiss. 
' Cantons by. the eaiw,-ard for a time provided: al? their: fighting” 
men with ample employment at home. -The Kings of France, 
" ‘however; continued; to. -hiré: Swiss Bands, from the Catholic: 
Cantons to carry. of the watcagainst the- ‘Huguenots, and they; 
„furnished. not the least formidable part of thé formidable army | 
of. the - Catholic League “in. the time of. Henri Quatre; 
^ With all it's priest-led citizens, and all it’s ‘rebel peers. o a 
BRG With Appenzell’s stout infantry, ; and’ Egmont's Flemish prs : . 
ias ‘enumerated: i in Macaulay’s'spirited: ballad. . WEN poe 
In, the. reign .of Henri. I1 of France. the- companies ‘of the. 
ae "Bands were for. the first time collected into regiments, ` 
which: :were commanded, "by the Senior Captain, with the -title 
. of: Colonel The: convenience of this arrangement, soon led 
.to its general and permanent: adoption. - Fhe Cantons now 
.. raised a whole regiment:at. atime, : or several of the smaller 
~ Cantons clubbed. “together. ‘to. raise a regiment, each Canton ` 
furnishing one or ‘more’. companies, - There were . usually -tèn 
. or, twelvé companies in.the regimerit, all: of equal: strength, 
^ except. the. company of “enfants ‘perdus,” “or Forlorn’ Hope, 
_.which was often of superidr numerical strength to the others, 
i probably to, 'compénsite for the.greater risks and losses .to 
-: which it was. exposed... Thé Captain’ of this company ‘ranked: 
. next to the Colonel and commanded the regiment. in. case of 
. his, absence òr death. The düties of-a regimental Staff were 
-divided among; the other Captains, one being Paymaster- and. 
a Ouarter Masten and the. other Baggage-Master, a third Séout- 
. Master, .aüd soon» Each company had a proportion: of. arque- 
;busiers, pikemen,: aud .alberdiérs. _ In the. field- the ‘companies 
were broken up, and. formed: in “divisions according to their 
“arms, one Captain: having the chief command ‘of the. Arquebus 
- siers, another. of the: pikemen, and a third of the halberdiers, `. 
: "When. sthe: Republic of Venicé- was assailed by-the Confe- 
 derates of Cambray,. the Doge:appealed to the Swiss-for the 
“assistance .of à body of troops: but. they, judging the caüsé 
of Vehice to be hopéléss,.as indeed it was, and. being: unwill- 
ing to-embroil themselves with such-powerfül enemies; declined 
to accede to his Xequest, But, when, in 1573, Sultan:Selim the 
the- Drunken, made war upon Venice to obtain. possession. of the 
-island of Cyprus, which he coveted for tlie sake. of its wine, the 
: - Venetians again-proposed to hire Swiss. tPoops : ‘and Melchior 
Lussy. of Unterwalden. aised a. regiment. 3,000 strong, : which 
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was “employed in “delendins the: Fors of: Dalmatia aiid 
Croatja against the inroads of the Turks., At the same time 
King” Phill p Il of Spain applied to the- Catholic (Cantons - for 
a Swiss regiment to aid in suppréssing the interminable revolt of 
the Netherlands; and accordingly Baron Walter de Roll carried 
thither a regiment 4,000'strong, divided into ro “ensigns,” of 
400 men each: The pride.and hauteur of the Spanish Viceroy, 
Don: Louis de Requesens, was, however, so-offensive to the in- 
‘dependent character of the Swiss Colorfel, that á violent 
quarrel took place between them, which ended In the cancelling 
of the agreement and the return of the regiment to Switzerland, 
: In 1593, Charles Emmanuel J, Grand Duke of Savoy applied . 
to' the four. Forest Cantons of Lucerne, Uri, Schwytz and 
-Unterwalden’ for a levy: of troops, and they, between:them; 
raised three regiments of 2,000 men each, Each regiment had 
8 Companies, the company of “Enfants pérdus" mastering 550, 
and the rest 250 men, Some- years latér, the “same Prince - 
hired from the’ Canton of Berne -a regiment 3,000 Strong; 
formed in nine companies : one of 400 * Enfants: perdus,” and 
the rest Of 325 meneach. ` 

From this time forward: Prange.: Spain, Savoy and Venice 
Became regular customers of the Swiss market for “ Chair à 
Canon," and they néver: engaged. in a war without hiring a 
‘contingent of Swiss soldiers to'supplement the national forces. 
The Swiss were conspicuous. for their steadiness in the field, 
and discipline in quarters, qualities in which the- Latin nations 
found themselves notoriously ‘deficient : the Germans had no 
recourse to Switzerland for 'military.'assistance. This- was; 
however, partly because the “Emperor affected’ to consider the 
country as still forming part ‘of the : "German Empire, ànd 
therefore would not stóop to hire for money :the service: which 
he claimed. the right' to demand. The Swiss authorities on 
their” part, though careful to preserve their practical indepen- 
dence, were-anxious to observe the old. traditions and to avoid. 
an open rupture with their former. suzerain. When King 
Gustavus: Adolphus was victoriously - miaintaining. the Protestant 
‘cause in Gérmany, during the thirty years ‘war, he applied-to 
‘the Cantons of Berne and Zurich for"-àssistance'in the: shapé 
of a Swiss contingent; but. they declined to -hire “out: their : 
troops;to an enemy óof:the Empire, “However, they: compla- 
cently shut their, éyes to “the: Swedish: recruiting: sub- rosd in 
their territories, “and the. "king's agents. thus: succeeded: in , 


raising two Swiss regiments which they carried to the’ Swedish: Et 


camp before Nuremberg. "They took part in the great battle. 
of Lutzen, where the king fell, and . ‘afterwards’ served ‘under: 
Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar till they were-all but coe 
destroyed i in his unfortunate. defeat at: Nordlingen, : quM Ge ae 
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The Cahténs: "generally appointed à. Swiss: nobleman - or 
-officer of supefior rank to ‘command. all their troops jn the - 
service of a, foreigti Power n and. this was the case in France’ 
"until the reign of King, Charles the IX, of St. Bartholomew _ 
fame, ‘who made . „the post of,“ Colonel-General of the. Swiss ' 

. and Grisons” an appointment ön- the French Army Staff; and ' 

- henceforward it was always. filled by a French General officer, 

_ either’a nobleman of high rank, or a prince of the blood-royal.: ` 

"> "The Colonel-Gefieial had a company in the regiment. of 

Swiss Guards : he performed the functions of.a modern Adju: . 

‘tant-General for all the Swiss troops in the- service of France; 

and had under him a large Staff, comprising a Judge-Advocate, 

. àn'Almoner, or Catholic Chaplain, a Secetary and Interpreter, 

FA, Suigeon- -Major, &c., all .of whom were attached, for adminis- 
trative purposes, to the ,Colonel-General’s company, which . 

"was No. i Battalion Company of the 1st Battalion of the. 

. regiment of Syriss-Guards, and was always kept at à, strength. 

- of 200 men. " * 

— . Gaspard Gallaty . ‘wasa gallant Swiss soldier of fortüne,. wlio 

: had served in. France-urder. the Kings. Henri HT, Henri IV, . 

' and Louis XII successively, and had:raised several regiments 
for ‘their armies, which had. been. as-usual ‘disbanded when - 
their services ‘were-no longer. required, with the exception of 
the Colonel’s own company, ‘which used'to be -retained on foot 
to serve as a nucleus. forthe: formation *of a new regiment on` 
occasion, as was thé cónimon custom: In the year 1614, this 
company became - the ‘1st: compafy ‘of a new regiment of | 
Gallaty, which so signalised- itself, that,.two years after its 
formation, Louis XIII- creatéd-it a: regiment of Guards by 
letters-patent. dated.16th March, 1616;/& It. took rank “next to ' 
the. Gardes Frangaises ; and -cohtitiued to maintain its fame 
and. add to its laurels for - nearly two-hundred years, until it . 

` “perished defending its trust and-its post tòithe last against the 

overwhelming numbers or the revolutionaty mob on-the, 1oth 
August, 1702.-. 5 7: ] 
The religious wars'for sóme time, caused a coolness- ‘between! . 


. .the Crown. of France and the. Protestant. Cantons, but Louis 


. XIV, who was in urgent need of soldiers to carry out his grand 
schemes for the extetision- of French influence on the Conti- 
nent; sticceeded i in. gaining the. friendship of Berne and Zuürich,. 

^ and renewing the. French alliance with, the Swiss confedera- 
` tion:-and in 1671 he obtained: from them a large levy of - 

Swiss troops, ‘the regiments of which he, for the first; time, io 
made permanent units of the French Army, numbéring" them 

in the Infantry. of the Line, and giving them precederice 

according fo their. _standing, with the ‘proviso’ that the senior 

- Freach regiment, present sioula; “always take the tight of the line? 
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Thus even the Gardes? Swisses could only: take “the second 
place: in the absence of the Gardes Francáises, the senior 
French regiment of the: Line « on the Ari must hold the 
. post of honour; . 

Eight of these Swiss eaen sraa By Le Grand Monae ide: 
"Continued to form part of “the French Army until the .Revolu- 
tion; They were ofganised in battalions, for, the large regiments - 
having been fousd tod unwieldy as tactical gunits, they were 
divided. into báttalións whereby the authority ‘and profits: of 
the Colonels remained undiminished, while greater tactical effi- 
ciency was at the same-time secured. The augmentations and 
réductions which-always took place at the commiencement or 
conclusion of a war, weré now also more easily and economi- 
cally effected by increasing or diminishing the number of 
battalions in an existing regiment than by creating new cadres, . 
These new regiments were for the first. time armed- with the 
bayonet,” "which had. been introduced into the French Army 
"by Major-General Martinet in 1669, In 1683 the Baron of 
Beroldin gen raised a regiment of. 2,400 men for the service. of 
Spain in the Canton of Uri. It was divided into three battalions 
of four. companies: each, and for the first time the “Enfants 
perdus" were replaced: by..a company of Grenadiers, They 
and the Musketeers- were armed with the bayonet. The” 
halberdiers and pikemen. were still retained, the former being: 
posted in the centre of*the :battalion with: the „musketeers, 
while the Grenadiers ‘and pikemen. were stationed on the flanks.” 
By the end of the seventeénth century the pike and halberd: ' 
had entirely disappeared, except.from the hands of Palace 
Guards, infantry Sergeants, -and trabants in the’ Swiss regi- 
ments, and all the rank and file of a battalion wére similarly 
armed and equipped, with the exception that the Grenadiers 
carried hand-grenades and hatchets, and were often armed: 
with sabres in addition to the musket ‘and bayonet.” ‘The ‘wars 
of the Coalition against the threatening power of Louis XIV, 
afforded a rich harvest-to the sword and to the treasuries of 
the Swiss Cantons. The Empire of Germany’ ‘and the Statés 
General of Holland, now, for the first time became customers _ 
of the Swiss recruit market, and the Republic of: Venice ‘was - 
at the same time engaged | ina renewal: er its. strüggles. with ' 
the Turk. .- 

All the newly- -raised . atandirig Armie» f ‘Europe ‘being 
recruited by: voluntary - enlistinent, - they -were incapable 
of rapid expansion, ‘or of maintaining. their strength. through 
a long war; and wars were generally long in those days.’ The 
system of conscription had not yet been invented by Frederick, 
William of Prussia, and though press-gangs and forced levies: 
were. freely ma use of, compulsory Miu d service was not 
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~gégarded: with’ a favourable-- eye, -and: the: hiring - ‘of foreigin - 
_ mercenaries “was -mofé generally: resorted tó. Franceyhad her 
- krish; Brigade; as ‘well. as: Scots, -Swiss,.and German regiments: 
-in her army; the Imperial and Spanish armies were equally - 
© cosmopolitan ; dnd‘ the army with! which- William JIE landed 
. at Torbay coniprised. Swedish, Danish and Prussian regiments; 
"sall lent.or hired" for the. occasion, *. 
“Soon .aftér his accession) to ‘the - throne af Great Britain, 
: this “king. conchided . a” "Capitulátionwitli^ the -five. Protestant 
~Cantons of ‘Berne, -Zurich,.. Glarus; - ‘Appenzel; and.Schaff=_ 
. hausen; dated 10th. March 1690, for! the supply of: two 
: Swiss regiments . .fot?2the^. service . of - England.: Each 
s » regiment -was - to: be:'2,000 strong, : formed in two. batta- 
' jons:of five companies each. ` Berne. wàs-to furüish one regi- 
‘menty and the óther. Cantons wêre to contrive to.supply the 
“second... Zurich, was. t6: furnish -the-Colonel and the whole of 
"rst battalion: the others-were to apportion the. regimental 
- staff and the: :3rd battalion. between: thém,.. This arrangement 
came to nothing : probably- Parliament. refused - to, grant the 
` necessary funds, and ** Point æ argint point de Suisse.” was the 
. fandunicata maxim‘of the Swiss merchants of -chair-a canon. . . 
— When. Prince-or Potentate wanted’ the. services of Swiss troops 
to supplement : the national. fesources, he applied through his 
‘Ambassador’ in Switzerland, or. sent a. speciàl agent to-apply. 
- fof them. -If the: Cantón-or .Cantorfs- were -willing tograut 
. the levy, a: ‘capitulation, was - drawn ‘up, minutely specify~ 
' ing the number- and organization. ‘of: the troops, the rému- 
“heration to be paid . for: their services, and all details relating: 
'i nto; their- pay. and? equipment, down. :to -the -minutest.. parti- 
~eulars,- -which~-was. signed. and: sealed - by: the. high contract- 
. ings’ parties. A. ‘lump-sum. : dor the.-expeüses of raising. and 
: equipping “each regiment: was fixed; half.. of which was to: 
“be paid: tó the-Colonel: in. advances, and ; the.-balance..whén 
rie. -Regiment passed the inspection: of: the. hiter’s -agent 
‘at the’. time and ‚place appointed. |- The- Cantonak author- 
“ities riominated.- the Colonél .and - other: field . officers, and: the 
- Colonel: ‘nominated the. Captains, who. appointed ‘their. own sub? 
“alterns: Tbe recruiting. was then commenced: by.the’ Captains; 
"each having. à Canton: or District-allotted to him, according to 
ithe distribution of the Regiment, : Enlistments were voliititary. 
e “and fora specified tetm; with option: of're-engagement.. : i 
: However, i in- Italian Switzerland, which- was goseined" asa 
~ gonquer éd: country by the -Swiss tof - the forest Cantons, forced 
levies :were freely resorted to to provide-troops for:theservice of 
.- Sàxoy ; and the-Casa di Ferro at Locarno; which may; be, seen. 
:to* this: day; was built «to--serve aša. barrack-prison- forthe 
^: T sines recruits, who were, kept there under lock: ang key 
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: till they could be despatched to the Grand Dule’s’ barracks at; 
» Tuyn. The Swiss authorities uséd also to get rid of the man-° 
vais sujets of the Cantons by using:.a little gentle - persuasion 
to- induce them to enlist in a regiment’ à Z'etrauger. There 
were plenty of willing recruits, for fhe rates of pay. were fixed. 
: at a high figure to attract good men, and. ‘much exceeded the . 
ordinary rates of a soldier's pay: “Pension was also provided: 
- for in case oé a man being disabled in the-service. =- E 
... & The capitulátions generally ` “contained” stipulations that the’ 
E troops, if ‘Protestants, should be allowed the free -exercise of: 
. their religion ‘iY Catholic countries and, vice versd, that they : 
-should not- be- employed beyond: séas ; and, in the case. of, the: 
French service; that they should not be asked -to cross the. 
: ‘Rhine; as the Cantons did not like their troops -to take part in’ 
an invasion of the empire, on account of their traditional -con-‘ 
.'nexion with it. The original parchments of these capitulations: 
-: with the great seals of France, Spain, &c., attached to them: 
. may still-be inspected in the archives at Berne and other cities: 
: .of Switzerland, where they are carefully preserved; as. are also: 
the muster-rolls. and present states of the regiments and com. 
panies which were furnished as annual returns. to the Canton, i 
: Te poutoa for them. 
.In proportion to its population, Switzerland supplied greater: 
a pumber of soldiers: than: any country in~ Europe, and ‘its’ 
. nobility and, gentry*were’entirely devoted to the profession of. 
. arms, .The names of the famous ; old military families:recur 
| again. and again in the history of the wars ‘of. Europe ; ;and: 
:.there were few countries and few armies which . did not ‘avail 
; themselves of the.aid of-Swiss soldiers of fortune : we find the: 
: names. of Stockalper and Riedmatten as captains: of Swiss: 
companies under’ Henri Quatre, anda Brigadier General and 
‘Colonel of the same names among the Swiss troops:who: crushed’: 
the .revolution at Naples in 1848.. .The Plyffers of Lucerne: 
. signalised themselves: -in.the service of the French Crown for: 
generations, from the: wars of the League to the defence of: 
‘the Tuileries, The Bernese regiment of Erlachin the French- 
- setvice. was commanded by a. succession of :colonels: of that: 
. noble family: for a century-; one of the :Erlachs became a 
Maréchal of France, another attained the rank of Field- Marshall: 
- Lieutenant in the- Imperial service; a third: became an Admiral 
in Denmark; The Dohnas of Berne furnished a general officer: 
to the Prussian Army.for three generations. ~ Rossier, of Vevey,’ 
.. was a Generals first in the service of Sardinia; afterwards, in the: 
. Prussian Army under Frederick the-Great, - Le Fort of Geneva" 
. entered the-Gardes Suisses at Paris at theage of fourteen as à: 
: cadet, served through several canipaigns, quitted the: French‘ 
. Service: for; ;that of Holland; was : :Selected to train. the ‘Russian: 
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‘troops in. the.ways.:of European drill:and .discipline, became - 
first favourite with Peter the Great, and died a Field. Marshaland 
an Admiral. -His son succeeded him i in- the Kuselan service, and 
became a General Officer. 

-, The coloneicy of the. Crison Kement in the service - of 

_ France. was. heri editary in the family | of de. Salis de Marschlinz ; 
and other branches of the | de Salis family ‘became. famous in. - 
other armies. The. noble family of De Courten iw thé: Valais 
owned the proprietary" colonelcy of one :Valaisan- regimént in. 

_ the service of France, and another iy that -of Sardinia ;' it can 

. count twenty-three General Officers in its pedigree, and is still 

" £epresented 1 in the Swiss Guatd of “His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 
The °Tschudis of Glarus held in their: family the hereditary 

* colonelcies of a Swiss regiment'of the Guards and another of -’ 
the Line in the Kingdom of Naples, and many other regimental. 
and company cominands were hereditary in otlier Swiss families. - ` 

: The poor and martial nobility of the Cantons looked to the^-; 
profession .of .arms.for their -livelihood ; but'it -often happened 
that; from: ostentàtion or emulation, the proprietary- colotiels 

.. Spent on their regiments more money than they: fnade. out of © 
them, and were beggared in consequence, . : 

-A French officer once twitted an officer of. the. ‘Gardes Safisen 

with beitig à mercenary, “You serve for monéy," said lie; "*while .-. 
“we Frenchmen serve for honour.” “Naturally, ” replied the 

Swiss, drily, “every one serves.to gain what he needs most." 

- The States-General- of Holland had long -been anxious- to, 
obtain’ the sérvices.of Swiss áuxiliaries; “They had applied. to 
the Protestant cantons to help thêm in their long: strugglé with 
Spain; but the Catholicinfluence in:Switzerlanid and in the empire _ 
had succeeded in thwarting their application. - When they. were 
attacked by Louis XIV. they renewed the. attempt; and, in. spite — 
of the strenuous opposition offered. by the Court. of Versailles, is 
‘the cantons of Berne and- -Zurich between ` them raised a regis- 
ment of three battalions, mustering 2,400 men, for the service 

_ of Holland. . Colonel de Wattevile or Von Wattenwyl, of Berne, 
. commanded it, and the capitulation was for ten years, from 1070. 

to -1686, when. the regiment was disbanded. . 

: - However, in 1692, William II. succeeded in concluding ca pi- 
_ talations with several Cantons for-a nümber of Swiss regiments 

for the Dutch service ; and, during the twenty years of almost 
incéssant warfare that followed, there were sometimes as-many as 
26,000 ‘Swiss è serving with the Dutch Army. William III. took" 
great pride aud interest in these troops, and they well repaid his 
care by their courage and conduct. He instituted the office. 
of Colonel-General for their command, and-conferred it on-his 
favourite, Arnold Keppel, Earl of Albemarle, Viscount Bury, 
Baron of- ‘Keppel and Achsfort in Holland, eae of the first 
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troop of English Life-Guards, General in the Datéh Army, and 


Colonel of the Swiss Regiment of Albemarle. The Earl held : 


the'office of Colonel-General of the Swiss i in. the Dutch service 
from 1698 to his death in 1718. i 


The King at the same time laid doni the Bowis regu-. 


lations for the promotion of officers in the Swiss Regiments;— 
; L—When a Regiment becomes vacant,-the Colonel-General 
_ will submit to His Britannic’ Majesty the names of two 
officers, of whom one shall be the "Lieufenant-Colonel 
of. the said Regiment, and the other an officer of ‘merit, 
. either thé Mejor or a Captain of the same Regiment. 
an His Majesty will choose one of these two, 

IL—With regard.to the places- of Lieutenant-Colonels and 
of.Màjors' which may become . “vacant, the Colonel- 
General will propose the names of three ‘officers to His 
Majesty, one the most senior, and two others whom he 
may deem most: worthy. -His Majesty will choose ońe 
of the three. 

' Iil.—On a company becoming vacant, the Colonel will pro: 


pose to the Colonel-General the names of the: ‘two ‘most’ 


. senior Captain Lieutenants of the Regiment, and of a 


third, most worthy. The Colonel-General-will select one: 
. of the three to. fill the vacancy, -subject to ratification: 


by His Maje 


f IV. --His Britannic p ONT will i issue to all Colonels, Lieute-: 
nant-Colonels, Majors and Captains commissions sub- 
Scribed by the States-General under their seal, and: 


.' signed by the Colonel-General,. 


V.—The Captains ‘will have the right: of niominating the 


ensigns and of promoting the officers of their companies 


: reason, which must be reported by the Captain to the 


- Colonel- General and approved by the latter. The nomi- 
nation of all officers must be submitted by the Captain ^ 


"to'the-Colonel and'appróved by him, after which the 


Colonels will submit their names to’ the Colonel-: 


:-General, who will forward their commissions., 


Y — Applications from officers: for fürlongh and’ leave of 
absence, if approved by the Colonel, will be forwarded 


through him tothe Colonel-General for disposal, 


o VIL —The Colonel- General alone can give an officer per-` — 


- mission to absent himéelf-from his corps, or to quit 


the dominions of the States-General for -a longer 


period than eight days. 


< VIII.—Colonels ànd Officers in cónimand of regiments will: 
furnish to the Colonel-General every month the Present 


state of their corps. . aro. UN 


ue 


observing the order of seniority except for some good. -` 
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X — A pplicatións:. frórh" officers to. retire’ from the service’ 
w on zwill “be submitted: through their Colonels: 4o the 
: -Qolonel-General;;who will at ör. refuse. perinaaion: 
i - at his’ discretio 
oe When the: Colondl- General i is Sei with the. troops, ` 
ae “a Swiss company:with its colours will mount. guard- at: 
` his tent or quarters, in addition to the- Rond she- may 
lave às a General-Officer, `- 
xr ->The Colondl-Generals. will pass the- Swiss Regiment 
: «^ in.réview whenever it is his pleasure to do so. ~.n, 
* XII :—The Swiss Regiments. present: with the Army. shall 
` pay the same ‘honours to the Colonel- General as, pd 
: pay to the General. ‘Cornmanding the Army... i i 


te B —The Swiss Regiment in garrison shall pay. the same 
+. + honours: to” the- Colonel- General - as they pay: to: the 


--FieldzMarshal. - 


à m. —The Golenel- General shall be. entitled. to have twelve, 


ss Efalberdiers'i in attendance at hisquarters. .. . 
i _-Gigned). William. Rex. - 
© Dated sand November, 1698.- Pee ae 
- This. King, who. -was indefatigable” in dag. up ‘énemiés 





against Louis-XIV. also- entertained. a Swiss--Regiment in the 


service: of the Grand Duke-of. Savoy. . In: 1691 he commissioned 


UB Colonel Oberkan to: raise this Regiinent for :him. ` Oberkati. 


was one of. the-tatiy enemies, whom Lé Grand "Monarque;had 


. made- by the= wretched: blunder of: his anti-Protéstant policy,. 


_ whereby he forced Marshal Schomberg -and many others of his : 


bravest and most. faithful ` followers: into : the ranks. of his 
bitterest foe. _Oberkati was colonel -of a Swiss Regiment-in’ the 


' French service, which he Huesca in- gisgust: on. the Revocation 


`. of the ; edict- of: ‘Nantes; Hm 


i 


. Sometimes, : as in this--case, a Swiss soldier ot. fortune and 
influence. received “a. commission -from a’ foreign Power to 
raise a Regiment. for its. service; the capitulation > being 


"tlie Canton or. Cantons - to. the recruitment of his corps. 


` 


Colonel. Oberkan thus raised. single Battalion regiment of four 
- éompanies. of -200 men each,.-which- joined . the :Piedmontese- 


Array: employed against the. ‘French, but was paid.and main- 


‘tained from English. funds: - - After: Colonel Oberkari's death, 
‘the-remains | of his Regiment -were - dfafted. into the, Swiss 
- + Regiment of Sacconai; raised: for the service of Holland. On the . 


outbreak of -the War of the. Spanish. Successien another Swiss 
Regiment was raised for the service of- Savoy . at the. expense 


A s the*-Eriglish ^ “Treasury, and efor? "long. dt was known “as‘the 


« Queen's Regiment; ” owing- tg its being. paid ‘by-Queen Anne 


of ‘England... pu the een of Utrecht" its, maintenance had 


Mens o mue 4f : CERES ge EU. = 


ye 


8 


"arranged with “the :colonel,-who obtained `. the: sanction: of | 


^ 
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to. Abi borne by Savoy, and it ‘took “the: name “of its Colonel 
Kalberinatten, under . "which title . it hàd a long and famous 
carcer, 

The same wars brought Austria to the | Swiss soldier: maket p 
in, 1691, the Emperor concluded a capitulation with the Cantons 
of Berne, Zurich, Schaffhausen, and Appenzell, for” the service 
of a Regiment 1,700 strong, formed. in two -battalions of fivé. 
companies each. The Colonel, Von Burkli®of Zurich, afterwards’ 
became a General-Field-Marshal. in the Imperial service. The 
details , of the. organization of Von Biirkli’s. Regiment -may 
serve as a sample .of the Regimental .organization of the time; 
The Regimental, staff was a Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, “and 
Major, a Quarter- Master, 2 Sergeant- -Majors (one. for- each 
battalion) a Chaplain, a . Surgeon Maier a Drum- -Major, and 
a Provost-Major. ; 

- ‘Each Company had .5 officers - and 19. non- ‘cominissioned 
officers : viz., a Captain, a Captain-Lieutenant; ‘a. Lieutenant, a 
Sub-Lieutenant, and -an Ensign: a Field-Webelj'or Company 
 Sergeant-Major,. 3 Sergeants, a .Quarter- Master- Sergeant, a 
Master-at-Arms, and a Standard.Bearer ; all three ranking as 
Sergeants ; Ó Corporals and 6 Anspessades, or Lance-corporals ; 
. 138 Privates; of whom 16 were Grenadiers, 24. Halberdiers, 
"and 98 Musketeers:4 Drummers- and 1. Fifer; a Surgeon; 
a:clerk, and a Sutler :* 170 all.told, officers, rank. "and. file and 
followers, - ‘On parade and in the field, all the grenadiers of the 
battalion. were formed inte one Company,. commanded. by the 
Senior Captain Lieutenant, and all the.Halberdiers into another , 
* Company commanded by ‘the Junior Captain. - ©. 

. Von Bürk]i's regiment was employed to garrison the Im- 
perial cities in Germany, and disbanded after the. peace of 
Ryswick. - 

On the outbreak of the War of the- Spanish Succession; the i 
Emperor again hired two. Swiss regiments, . These. had no.. 
Halberdiers; the rank and file. were all armed with. muskets’. 
and bayonets, and the. Grenadiers for. the first ; time wore 
béar-skin. caps, 

-The Swiss regiments in Holland seem to shave borne the. 
brunt of the fighting whenever the: Dutch army was engaged. 
They fought in all Marlberough’s battles, and the Swiss Bri-. - 
gade had .a great share in deciding the fortune-of the day at 
Oudenarde, outflanking . and rolling up. the left of the French. 
line. At Malplaquet they carried the French, entrenchments. ; 
-by storm, under a murderous fire, - losing two. thirds of their 
officers, and one half-of their men. put kars de cembat I> The: 
regiment of Metrail- had. everyone of its officers -killed or. 
: wounded, , and was commanded by an ensign at the close: 

aie. The iggiment of Albemaesds-sutte: d nearly as 
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heavily, and had" only a “Lieutenant left. to lead it. . The Swiss 
regiments in the French Army, : among whom, were-the Gardes 
-Suisses, also suffered sevegely’ on that- day,’ so that the slaughter 
of Malplaquet filled all Switzerland with ‘mourning. -: PRSYGR 
Equally ‘fatal were thé campaigns ‘against the "Turks; in 
which: Swiss soldiers now took: part as auxiliaries. of the 
Venetians.: The a ud had: hired a division öf Hanoverian 
, troops -to attempt t ie ‘conquest-of the Morea; and in- 1686 - 
they obtained a’ Swiss régiment’ 2,400 ‘strong, divided’ into 
‘three battalions: under the ‘command. öf Baron de: Roll, ‘of ' 
Soleure, wliose ancestor had raised à regiment for tlie? service : 
of ;Spain a century earlier, and whose- descendant raised. one 
. for the service of: England a century later. The Army which 
the. Venetian Captain- genéral Morosini. mustered^ at Santa . 
~ Maura for the-ifivasion of the Móréa, presented a. most extra- - 
ordinary-medley:of the methods of ancientand modern. warfare : 
‘the knights of Malta, with the white eight-pointed: cross . 
emblazoned ‘Gn’ ‘the-scarlet ‘surcoats which they wore: over. 
itheir steel: panoply; the Hanoverian grenadiers in their/red - 
uniforms ; and the Slavonic'soldiers of. Venetian: Croatia and . 
Dalmatia, with their semi-oriental dress: and weapons;~ i. ~ 
At the closé- of- tlie campaign of 1687 only 240 men: re-. 
_ mained. of the 2,400':with which Baron ‘de’ Roll had landéd in ` 
“the Morea. Tlie brunt of all the fighting fell on the . Swiss 
and Germans, who were the -only réliable troops in the army ; 
and the unhealthy climate was as fatal to the-Alpine- moun- 
` taíneers as. the Turkish scimitar. The remnatit of: the~ corps 
. returned to Switzerland, and'the Signoria in vain applied to 
- the: Cantons for another’ to replace it. -At length, - through the 
- mediation of the Pope, they’ obtained: a fresh regiment froín— 
the Cathotic Cantons; commanded. -by Colonel Heller, Tt 
fnustered 3,200-men, and was formed in 4 battalions. It took. 
.four months to raisé.and equip it; if was then marched to, 
Venice,.- "where it embarked for Zara on ‘the Dalmatian coast, 
' Here it was drilled-and disciplined all through the winter . 
months, and in the ‘spring it was embarked for, the Morea. It, 
suffered: heavily both by sickness'and the sword, ` àt the ‘uns. 
successful siege of Negroponit.:-Two of ‘its ‘battalions served. 
as marines on board the Venetian fleet, It was afterwards 
re-united at Zara, . .where it remained ^in garrison till its five 
yéars engagement: términated, when it. Was brought: to ‘Venice: 
and thence marched home. i 
When the Venetians were. suddenly attacked ‘by the Turks 
in 1716, they’ hurriedly | applied to -the Swiss -for’ the hire: o 
three regiments, . of three battalions each, for a_term’ of five! 
years. " The regiment of Muller had its ist battalion raised by 
: Berie and Zurich, atid its and. and sra by the Cairoiie Cantons 
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between thesi; The regiment ‘of Stokar was raised by' the. 
minor Protestant Cantons, and the. regiment of de Salis by. the 
Grisons, All these regiments wore blue uniforms faced with. 
scarlet and laced with silver, with ste gorgets and ornaments, 
- bufff leather accoutrements and: brown leather pouches. . But 
the Morea had already been re-conquered by the Turks in the 
' brief campaig which is now chiefly.remembered from Byron’s 
Siege of Corinth. and the Swiss regiments arrived at Corfu only 
ater, the Turks had raised the siege, discomfited. by the 
genius of Count Schulemberg, ; and .disheartened by the fearful 
losses they had sustained in their desperate and fruitless assaults, 
The Swiss remained in garrison there’ till. their five-years’ en- 
gagement was up, when they ‘were immediately re-formed into 
regiments for the service of Spain in Italy. One'oí these 
regiments greatly distinguished itself in the Spanish service. 
, under the name.of the Regiment of Niederost, particularly at 
the: re-capture of Oran from the Algerines. It, was transferred: 
from the Spanish to .the Neapolitan Army in ,1748, when its 
Colonelcy bécame hereditary in the Wirz family, by which 
„name it was afterwards known. ~, 
: The levy of Swiss troops in 1716 was thé last made for the 
service of Venice : the Signoria, discouraged -by their mis- 
' fortunes, gave up» call hopes of recovering their lost posses~ 
sions, in the Levant, ewhile the growing weakness of. the Otto- 
man Empire. confined the Turks entirely to the defensive. 

In spite of Shakespeare's authority, it does not appear that 
the Kings of Denmark ever entertained a Swiss Guard ; but in 
1696 Frederick the Third, Elector of Brandenburgh and: first 
King of Prussia, Sovereign Prince of Neuchatel and Vallengin,: 

. raised. a-Company of Swiss Halberdiers for his personal guard, 
on the model of the Cent Suisses de la Garde of Le Roi Soleil, 
"of whose pomp and state he was an ardent admirer and a 
sedulous imitator. "They were dressed, like .the. Papal Swiss 
Guards, in medizeval costume, the colours being blue slashed 
with yellow. His son, Frederick. William T, was a man of a 
very different stamp, frugal and practical : on his accession to 
the throne, in 1713, he at once discarded his father's French 
fashions and expensive establishments and. disbandéd the 
parti-colouréd- company. . This was the only Swiss. Corps ever 
engaged by: Prussia ; and, as has been seen, Austria also èm- 
ployed -their services very sparingly. _The Germans were 
„equal to the Swiss in steadiness and discipline, two qualities 
that were conspicuously Jacking to the “Latin Nations, who 
were the chief consumers of Swiss “ food for powder.” France, 
Spain, Naples, and Sardinia, all maintained Swiss regiments . 
as an integral and permanent part of. their armies, while. the 
“only -northern, nation’ that did..so were the Dutech. . When 
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. the Infant Don: Carlos. of ‘Spain. became King of "Naples, in" 
1734). he employed” -Swiss officers in. the Spanish. service to: 
raise a Swiss ‘regiment: of -Guards and’ two. of the line Yos: 
him 3 and afterwards the fegiment of Niederost was ‘presented: 
to him. by.the King of Spain:. These. four regiments remained 
in the service of Naples until the. French’ Révolution and the 
conquest of Naples by the French, when it became impossi-' 
> ble, to recruit for ‘them’ any longer: in Switzerland, .and the. 
remains of them were -drafted- into the Swiss regiments of the; 
English . Army in Sicily. Ja 1743.the ‘King of Spain hired. 
four: Swiss regiments for permanent employment i in the Spanish: 
Ariny. That famous army; which had been the terror of Europe’ 
únder Alva and Parma, had sadly deteriorated, and its former: ` 
famé: was ‘now -maintained ‘mostly by. its: Swiss, Walloon; - 
and -Irish “regiments. 'In:the ‘incessant wars -waged for’ the. 
-mastery in . Italy: during -the whole. of!.the eighteenth century: 
between Franée, -Spain and. Austria, the Swiss troops. in. the . 
service ‘of Spain and ‘Naples. played“a leading part. s.7 € 

- Though his motto was “ Point d?” agent, ^ point. de- Suissa, 
and he did not scruple to shed the blood ofthis féllow-country-; 
‘thei in earning the pay- of the Power that he served; the Swiss 
- soldier‘no more considered hiniself-a ‘mercenary’ than does the; - 
. British officer “of the Hyderabad Contingent, whọ draws his pay. * 
from thé Nizam's treasury; “He looked uper himself as an-auxi- 
liary- serving in the army of.an allied .Power,- He was go- 
vérned by Swiss.law, fought. under the Swiss flag, and marched 
‘to à Swiss tune.. The “capitulations always ‘provided that the 
Swiss should.be amenable ‘neither to the Civil. nor tlie Cris - 
- minal jurisdiction :of thé- country -they served in, but. should 
be tried and sentenced only -by their own officers. ‘ So. strict- 
. ly was this rule observed, that ‘the French “officers of the, 
. Company of the; Cent Suisses were- not allowed to sit on.- 
Courts-martial on their.own nien, but officers 'were brought in’: 
from the Campagnier Générale of the “regiment: of: Swiss ; 
Guards’ to make up the regulation number: There was, an 
official onthe Staff of every Swiss regiment:called-a "* Grand 
Judge,” who.seems to have combined ‘the functions of a Civil - 
Magistrate with those of a military Judge-Advocate. The“ 
Articles of War were comprised in.the- Caroline Code framed 
by the Emperor Charles V, and "contained /such ancient. and | 
‘barbarous puuisliments as amputation of-the hand for drawing | 
à weapon’on-a superior, cutting out the tongue for blasphemy, 
: &c... Discipline. was strictly maintained,;and enforced by ‘the ` 
stick, ‘though corporal punishment. was not:allowed: in French -- 
regiments. =: In ithe. Swiss regiments . ‘it was inflicted in two : 
. $vays—by blows with a stick, as was the: fashion till lately im. 
the -Austrian servies; or by i the. d * Gassen-laifen, ? or Bennng 
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the. Gauntlet. ` Minor: punishments. were ~ Imprisonment., and 
' extra guards. 

"Qóurts-martial: Were composed. of Subaltertis and ‘Sergeants 
änd presided over by a Captain, gvho. eccupied much the > 
same position as, the British Superintending Officer of à^native 
"Court-maitial in “India, and Had no vote-on the finding. or 
sentence. "These: “were submitted to a. Court: of Revision 
-coimposed oğ.. Captains, : who ' could. cópfirm .or- annul the 
finding,. and commute or remit. the sentence, but could: not | 
enhance, it.. The "Colonel had’ no power .of. revision. ^ Courts- 
martial were orily: resorted to on grave occasions, as’ once had f 
exteüsive. powers of summary punishment. © v . 

- The ‘regiments furnished’ by a single- Canton. were etis 
tirely: Protestant. er Catholic, as: tlie case might be ; for'at the 
Reforniation, the vote of'the inajority . of the: inhabitarits had 
decided" the religion of:the Canton, and the “luckless thinority 
Kad to conform; or to depart élsewhere, But most of the, regi- . 
ments. were mixed, having’ Companies . of © both, Catholics and 
Protestants,-and fhése bad always both a priest and-a pastor as ` 
chaplairis, "The Company of the Cent Süisses was the only 
Swiss Qorps.in France to which no Protéstant could gain 
adinission. Louis, Quatorze; im spite of his bigotry, paid every‘ 
consideration to the: feelings*of his Swiss Protestant. soldiers, 
from ‘motives of policy. Towi and Fort-Majors were. instructed 
to place buildings. at the disposal of the regiments for Protes- 
tant services, and priests "were strictly forbidden: tor meddle 
with-the religion of any Swiss soldiers in-hospitals-.or infir. 
maries, As mone but Catholics could ‘be admitted^to the- 
Hotel des Tnvalides: at Paris, Swiss Protestants disabled in the 
French service were grantéd a money. pension instead, - When ~ 
"the Host bappenéd to pass-by'a French’ regiment on ‘the march, ° 
-or Oty parade, line was formed, the ranks. were, opened, and the 
officers ‘and- meh took off their, hats and hung’ them on the hilts 
of their .side arms: ~All then presented armis,^and knelt down : 


till tlie Host -had «passed by; but tlie Swiss Protestants were — - 


excused from the kneeling. part of the. ceremony. H a Swiss 
officer -or soldier mmetthe “Host in a place where he: could, not 
avoid' it "by. going into a :House: or shop; he must. stand. still 


with his hat in his. hand until it. had passed. z 
In’ Spain, there’ was constant trouble on, ‘account ot religion. 


Swiss regiments had long served -Spain, in: the. Netherlands and 
“the: Milanese,’ but none: wére brought. intó.. “Spain itself- until 
1664. ‘The priests and peoplé. were so indignant-at the pre- 
séncé‘of Protestants of their sacred soil; that the King was 
córistrained: to dismiss. them all, first: offering them. inducements 
to change their religion, but: they indignantly-refused his. offers. - ° 
Thé" "regiments Were" re-formed: arit Uptliglits " only; s. In the, 
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Swiss regiments in Naples, ho Protestants were enlisted, "while" 
-in the service of Holland no Catholics were allowed. But in. 
Austria, Sardinia, and Vénice, as well z as in France, the religions. 
were mixed in: most regingents.. 

"Thé formation of the regiments of course varied - greatly : > in 
"those on the permanent establishment in France, Spain, Holland, - 
‘Naples and Sardinia it genérally conformed to that of the. 
“native regiments, The Gardes Suisses. in- France had 4 

“battalions of 4-companies each, one company in each batta- 
dion being Grenadiers. The usual formation of a regiment. 
"On a peace. footing was in two battalions, but in the Sars” 
dinian service they had three battalions., There was always" 
a company of Grenadiers to each battalion. In France- and 
Naples the Grenadier - -companies were permanent: units, . but, 
in Holland. Spain, and Sardinia the old practice was retained, 
of keeping the Grenadiers on the strength. of the battalion 
. companies in which they.were mustered and paid, while for, 
"drill and duty. they formed.a separate body. - The. Grenadier 
Officers were selected by the Colonel from. all the officers: of 
the regiment, and they in "türn picked their men from the batta-: 
lion companies; In most'services Gtenadiers- recéived, extra 
pay ; iiv France the Grenadier officers received no higher rate of’ 
pay than others, on the ground, that their increased. chanéés . 
"of distinction and proniotion: Already cotnpensated . them fof: 
their increased risks, ; . : 

The Grenadiers, divided jte half-companies, wete, ‘stationed 

-on each flank of the battalíon in: line, | and formed:the. ad- 
vaticed aud rear-guards i in. column.,: 

The promotion" of ‘officers was  Bartly: “by. seniority, partly. 

- by selection; ‘which included purchase and favour,as well as. 
merit, It was also partially by Cantons, vacancies in a: Canton- 
company having to be filled ‘by a native of the same Canton. 
Thus; in.the Valaisan regiment in the service Sardinia (formerly 
* The Qüeen's") two-thirds of the Field officers, and eight out-of | 
the. twelve. Captàins-were required to be citizens of the Canton. 
‘of Valais, - In the Bernese regiment, in the same Services, | 
eight of the companies were reserved for, burgesses of Berne, | 
while thé Captains of the others might be citizens of thé. 
. Vaud or of otber territories subject to.Berne. ` `. 2 
The Colonels, and Lieutenant-Colonels had companies j in the 
. gegiment, a custom dating from the:time when they'had been, 
only Captains with brevet rank. The Major, who. had ori-, 
'ginally performed: the duties of an. Adjutant, and. had bya 
natural proċess of évolution come, to be’ the. third officer in; 
_ the regiment, had no Company. - The: Companies, of the Field. 
officers: were commanded by Captain-Lieutenants.. MNA 
Officers, .of ‘Corps of. Guards ad: great eas Aa dá the: 
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Campagnie des Cent Suisses de la Garde, the Captain ranked 
as Colonel in the army ; the two” Lieutenants also ranked as 
Colonéls and the two Ensigns as Lieutenant-Colonels ; the 
two Aide-Majors (Adjutants) and the Exempts (Sergeants) 
panked as Captains.- 

- The Captain of this ‘Company. was ; always a Freüchman ; E 
half of the Officers and Sergeants were French, and half Swiss : 
the men were all Swiss by birth and Catholic by religion, 

In the regihent of the Gardes Suisses all the ‘Captains 
ranked as Colonels in the Army, the Lieutenants as ‘Lieutenant 
Colonels, and the Sub-Lieutenants and. Ensigns as’ Captains ; 
and the officers of the Regiments of Swiss’ Guards in Holland 
and Naples enjoyed similar’ privileges: 

; In 1754 the old system' of promotion by companies up to 
the rank of Captain was abolished in Naples, and the officers 
for each regiment were placed on: one “regimental list for 
promotion, as is the custom now-a- -days. 

"E Ample information regarding the services; fortütiohs, inter- 

rior economy, dress and equipment of all the Swiss Regiments à 

Z'Etranger in the last.century may be found in the works of the 

Baron de Zurlauben and Monsieur: May: of: Romainmotier. 

The former, who was à' Captain. of the Gardes Suisses, and a 

Brigadier-General i in.the French army, wrote a history of the 

Swiss troops in the service of France, i in 8 volumes, published at 

Paris in- 1751. ° He afterwards added an .appendix containing 
the Military Code.and an account of.the peculiar customs in 

use in the Swiss regiments. - M. May's work was more 'compre- 

hensive and dealt with:the whole military history of Switzer- 

land, with detailed accounts of all the Swiss regiments in 

foreign armies, and lists of their Colonels; down tothe date 

‘of publication at Lausanne, in the year 1778. "The details | 
‘which’ follow are taken. from M: ,May's comprehensive work, 
‘When it was issued, the Swiss troops in:the .service -of France 
consisted. of the Campagnie des Cent’ Suisses dela Garde, the 
Regiment of the: Gardes Suisses, and ri: Regiments of the 
Line, of 2 battalions each, ‘The Cents. Suisses liad three orders 
of dress: the Court or gala dress. consisted of a black velvet 
beret with a white plume, a starched ‘ruff, a‘doublet-and trunk ` 
hose of the Royal colours of’ royal-blue, slashed with „crimson, 

white ‘stockings and. white rosettes in the shoes. . 

. The parade ‘dress was a three -cocked hat laced with gold, 
röya blue coat with gold lace, and scarlet facings, vest, knee- ` 
breeches, and stockings. .When the Court was in mouraing: 
the. officers and: sub- officers wore black: uniforms, ` ME IE D 

«The arms carried” ‘with the’ above two orders of dress ` were ` 
halberts- and rapiers.. The: field service-dress was that.of a- 
Grenadier Coes bear-skin Caps, white leather accoutre- 
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“ments and: white.. spalterdashes, er. long" gaiters, were ‘worn E 
-With this dress; the arms were a misket. and bayonet, and: a i5 
large. sabre,- -` 

‘The’ colour of the ‘cbinpany” was ; ble, quüriered. with tha 
. white Swiss Cróss,. ón which was inséribed the motto “ Ed Zi. 
Fiducia, Géntis" Inthe rst and 3rd; Cantons were, the: Royal 
crown and cipher. in gold. embroidery : in the. 2nd nd ath 
. Cantons the deviar, of a golden rock, beaten by the waves of a 
silver Sea. 

-za The Gardes: Suistes had. scarlet unifornis with royal blue 
aiik and. silver Jace and buttons. ^ The-Colonel-General’s 
. company, which was always the 1st Fusilier Company of the 

ast. Battalion, carried as its colours the. white flag of. France, 
studded with the golden lilies ;' the other: colours - bore: the 

-white Swiss cross om: a ground of the colour of tlie livery of 

the Colonel- General of the. Swiss and-Grisons, with red, blue, 
and purple flanies in the four Cantons. These flames or rays, 
: swhich radiated from the border with their points in .the centre 
.of the flag, were ‘the favourite -device, on Swiss regimental 
colours ; they sometimes denoted the Canton to which the 
“regiment belonged: the flags of Bernese regiments had: red 
“sänd black: flames; and some of. them ey ‘be seen to- day t in the 
historical Museum. at Berne. . 

‘The regiments of the Line, called iby the French Les petits 
Suisses, to distinguish them.from the Swiss. Guards, had red 
«uniforms, with silver lace ‘and buttons and. facings of various: 
-colours. Berhese Aegimenta generally affected black velvet i: 
facings. 

4The, Swiss loops. in Naples” "were "dressed: in - scarlet, with’ 
facings of .royal-blue.and silver lace, abd. were remarkable for- 
the richness of; their uniforms; The regiment - of Guards-had^ 
‘threé.orders of.dress: à Court dress, à parade dress, aiid à 
_field-service diess :.:the latter was the same as the full. dress of 
the regiments' of the Line, - The. colours: of thése regiments 
Twere brilliant with flames^of. rainbow: hues; the colour staves 
.of the Guards -were surmounted.by a golden Jfeus-de-lys, and” 

` swere -covered with red meet? those. of the: Line fcgitmehte 
Wéré covered with blue; velvet... « e s ns 7 SE 

The Swiss. troops in the .sérvice. of: Spain, Sardinia and 

. Holland wore blue uniforms laced:with. silver and. faced with 
‘red, orange, of.-yellow. ; the- flag, of the-Colonel’s company was. 
-always the : flag: of the sovereignty . when. the regiment was 

serving ; thus ín: Spain. it: showed the:.caStle-.and .crown,.in . 
‘Naples thé 7feuz-dé-/ys, in- ‘Holland the sheaf of seven: arrows 

bound. together, which was the device of: the United. Provinces. 

‘The flags of the other companies were either the colours ‚of. 
the Canton or the Colonel’s livery. In the regiments in Spain 
the colours bore the red. cross of PR instead of the 
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white Swiss cross.; and the regiment.of Wirz in the. Service 
of Naples always continued to fly this red cross, which it'had- 
adopted when it was the regiment, of Niederost i in the service ' 
jof Spaiü. - . : € 
K: Grenadiers wore bear-skin caps, "backed ‘with: cloth. of the 
colour of the regimental facings, and ‘garnished wish silver ot: 
white cords and tassels. ' 
The Swiss regiments in the ‘Australian segvice wore F. Td 
grey ‘of dark- "grey uniforms with: Scarlet: facings and Silver 
ace, ..- 
The. tufts and’ dassels: oË thé hats, sword- nots, and silk fringe 
of the épaulettes. of subalteins and ‘sergeants were generally of 
a uniform colour in each ar my ; blue-and: ‘gold in France, purple. ` 
and silver in Spain, orange and Silver in Holland, blue, and ` 
. silver in Sardinia, and red and silver in Naples. : ‘Surgeons and. 
their mates generally wore French: gtey, faced with’ scarlet and . 
lacéd with. gold. Chaplains also. wore gold-lace. “Drummers” 

rand Fifers wore the Colonels livery,. Belts were of buff. 
denhas pipe clayed 'and pouches: of black: "leather, those of: 
Guards and Grenadiers being usuallyornamented with metal. 
devices. là ‘the Swiss Guards. of Naples the sergeants had 
their. pouches - covered with’ blue. velvet trimmed; with, silver 
eiibróidery, - "DI 

Grenadiers were generally’ armed with sabres; i in addition to. 

their muskets and. bayonets. In the Dutch : service the ‘men:of | 
the Battalion Companies were armed-with a short sword. Com, 
pany , officers carried spontoons or. hallpikes, | and “sergeants. 
had ‘halberts,. but thé officers.and sergeants of Grenadier coms. 
panies | had fusils and bayonets ; ‘and sabres, instead of swords. 
Only i in the regiment in Naples the officers: carried’ Do other: . 
“weapon but their swords. When the. Gardes Suisses in-France | - 
marched past, ‘théir Captains marched ön “foot armed with 
their. spontoons or fusils ; but. when - mianceuvring they. were. 
mounted, and armed: only with. their swords: 

"Only regiments of Guards had "bands: o 
were limited. to.16 Musicians + 4 bassoons, 4 horas; 4. 
ang 4. ‘clarionets,.~ Regiments x of, me Line had no'i 
their’ drams and fifes,* " ME anoles 
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" “JetitedantSolonel , iacluded” in ` “ts plana major; “Or. € régymental 
staff, and two in each company for the benefit of the Captain. . 
There were also in every Swiss company, or on ifs rolls, 
* paye-mortes," or “men of straw,”. for whom pay. and rations" 
: were drawn as if^ they | were effective, - The capitulation. for the? 
hire of a regiment always stipulated that there should be" two. 
‘or. more paye-mortes in each. Company. au profit; du capitaine. 
. Trabants and pay* mortes -weré finally abolished jn. the Swiss. 
. regiments in the, French service in 1771. a 
. Six. -battalions of Swiss were lent-by. Hollarid to England 
` ‘during the Jacobite rebellion of i715- but they'did not artive: 
in Scotland until. the battle, of Shetiffmuir had been fought, 


., and the danger was: practically. Over, Their blue uniforms. 


: and moustáches created great ‘surprise among. the”. natives.; 
They remained in Scotlánd until the: Founty was entirely pact 
_fied, and then returned to Holland. , " 
“At the outbreak of. the. seven. years’ war King George tb W 
- Second commissioned , Jacques, -Prevést or Prevót of Geneva - 
to raise a Swiss regiment: of four battalions for the British. 
service. Prevost had been à subaltern : in. Sardinia and after-" 
wards Captain of a. Company. in : the. service of Holland, of. 
. which. he had made his brothers—Augustiné and “Mark—: 
"Captàin-Lieutenant and Lieutenant, respectively : he now made 
them Lieutenant-Colonel: ‘and Major eof the regiment he was- 
. raising for the’ King of. England, | “He took great pains in the” 
- formation and. equipment .of. the regiment, -and .procured . 
.the services of Many, veteran . officers and soldiérs ; "put when: 
‘it.was ready’ for inspection in. 1786, lie money. for its. main-* 
tenance | was.not. forthcoming 1^ The- -opposition 4n Pafliament-: 
had succeeded in’ preventing fhe necessary . funds : being: placed 
"at the“ King's disposal, “The dilemma was surmouhted: by. 
:máking two of the battalions into a. 5th ‘and , 6th: ‘battalion. : iof! 
the Royal American, Regiment, then à Colonial Corps, ` after: 
- wards the Sixtieth | cicero of the Line and now: the King's. 
Royal Rifle Corps. ee : 
. The :othef two .batfalions: were: transferred to lies service: ef. 
the Hon'ble. East India: "Company and transported" to Madras; 
whence, being despatched in- oper boats, along. the coast to^ 
Cuddalore, many of; them" wete gaptüred by. a. French i man- 
of-war,. |". 

Some .of the: "Swiss “officers of these. rov ‘tose’. to “high. 
‘rank and thade their names. famous in the British setvicez^ 
-the three biother& Prevost. rose to "be general -officeis, ‘and te- 
‘ceived grants “of land. in" Canada as a_tecompense for their, 
‘services, Frederick Haldimand -of Yverdon, who had been” 
Lieütenant:Colonel of the Swiss Guards at the Hague, became- 

: Colonel of the Bue American Benet and afterwards 
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rose i he a Lieutenant-General, and Governor Gencal of 
Canadá during the American War ‘of Independerice, 

: Louis Bouquet, of Berne, became Brigadier-General and died . 
Governor of Pensacola, ` Polier, óf &ausanne, became -Major- 
‘General and commandëd the troops at Fort.St: George, Madras ; 

"and Gingens, of Berne, distinguished bimselfin the. war 
against the French in the Carnatic. On the other side, 
Paradis, ariofher Swiss officer, commandgd the French on the 
memorable day at San Thomé, when the army: of the Nawab 
of Arcot' was -scattered -by a "single European battalion, and 
‘the delusion of the military strength. of the Mogul Empire 
in India was dispelled for ever. 

During the great wars of the eighteenth centüry : there: were 
sometimes as many as from 56,000 to 60,000 Swiss. serving in 
Foreign Armies; and whén: “May published his book in 1788, 
there were, in round numbers, 38,000 Swiss permanently employ- 
ed abroad, distributed „as “follows ? France had a regiment of 
Guards of 4 battalions and 11 regiments of the line of 2 battalions, : 
or 26 battalions in:all, aggregating 14,000 bayonets, Holland had 
a regiment of guards and 6 regiments of the line, or 14 battalions 
with 10,000 bayonets’: Spain had 4 regiments and 8 battalions 
of 5,000 bayonets: Naples had a ‘regiment of Guards and 3 
of thé. line, with 6,000 bayonets : Sardinia had 4 regiments : 
with 6 battalions, mustering 3,000 bayónets, and. 12 field guns. 
"There were, besides, 6° companiés of Swiss Halberdiers employ- 
ed as Palacé Guards ; one in the service of the kings. of . France, 
‘one in that of the’ king of Sardinia,” ‘and 4 in that of the Pope, 
aggregating 700 officers and men. 

“In‘all this number of men there was not a single hores 
The French Revolution, which swept away. so many old land- 
‘marks, and completely- changed the aspect of affairs ‘in Europe, 
was fatal tothe Swiss soldier ftrade. The thrones that had 
been surrounded by Swiss Guards wére overturned and their 
défenders massacred or disbanded: the governments - of the 
Cahtóns-became démocratic, and the ald aristocracy which had 
been the chief maintainer of, and the chief gainer by; the traffic 
in™-recriits, lost all its power and influence. But, above all, 
the general introduction of conscription into. all the countries 
of Eürope completely superseded the old. system of. recruitment, 
and destroyed the démand for mercenary soldiers. The practice 
‘of 'capitulations: lasted ‘ori until the middle of the ninteenth 
century ; but the customers of the Cantons were no longer the 
Lords of Legion’, ‘but’ petty tyrants who hoped to .escape the 
resentment of their subjects: by hedging: around | their tottering 
thrones with Swiss bayonets, . 

When the Revolution broke out, the ` whole French Atay 
sided with the’ people except the foreign. regiments of ar 
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"Germans, and Irish who PRE the, only Pulsa of the 
- throne. The Swiss regiments of Salis-Samade, Diesback, and 
' Chateauvieux were among the troops: which were drawn around 
-Parisin the-vain hope ofgoverawing. the populace ; and a čom- 
„pany of Salis-Samade, or -Vieux Salis. (as it was commonly. 
called, -to distinguish in: from the Jeune Salis, the Grison regi- 
ment of Salis de Márschlinz), was sent to garrison the Bastille, 
where a- battalion would | have been none too many. After the 
fall of. that’ fortress; . the timid ‘king withdrew the, troops from 
the neighourhood of the capital, Had. Louis XVI acted like, 
King Ferdinand of Naples on a similar-occasion and sent his 40 
Swiss and German battalions-into-the streets ‘of Paris on the 
:12th July, 1789, the French Revolution :might have had a dif- 
ferent history. But the House of, Bourbon was fated:to fall, 
ànd the fidelity and ‘courage of its Swiss soldiers only involved 
‘them i inthe common tuin; +- > e 
: A mutiny.among Swiss troops Was a most rare © “occurrence } E 
but the soldiers of the regiment of which the Marquis of. Sullis- 
Chateauvieux was proprietary Colonel, : considering themselves 
wronged by their officers in some matter. of interior economy, 
"and incited by their ‘French companions in arms; -mutinied at 
Nancy, and placed their officers in confinement. They were 
subdued by the Marquís:de Bouilteat thezhead -of some loyal 
troops ‘ainong which was.the Swiss regiment: of. -Vigier and Cas- 
ella, after a sanguinaty struggle. Some: of the ringleaders 
were €xécuted;-and others sent to tlie galleys ; but these -were 
later liberated by the Republicans. : The regiment returned. to 
its allegiance and behaved well afterwards:;, : 
“Tir £792 the Bernese Regiment of Ernest (chdebant Erlach) 
"which" was in garrison at Aix; was surprised ánd.disarmed by 
the- National Guards and the mob: The Zurich: -Regiment-of 
‘Stéiner at Lyons was. threatened. with a similar fatebut it 
‘prepared to defend itself by. force of arms. ‘The authorities 
of Berne. were. indignant. at the attack upon their regiment, 
and recalled sit from. the- ungrateful , service: in which it had 
. distinguished itself. ‘for. -more thám -a century." “Major _ Von’ 
` Wattenwyl, or de. Watteville,- who was: sorimandiag it at the 
time, led the’ regimént. back to. Berne; where it was disbanded, 
he-and most of-his -officers and: men entering the service -of 
Austria and eventually | that. of England... The Cantons sent 
ordersto all. the regiments ii France to- guard against similar 
attacks,. and to resist-them by force of arms, ^c o ; 
"In-june of the -same. year, the National: Astembiy dissolved 
thè: ‘Maison dü-Roi in: which the company. of -the hundred 
Swiss was included, Ón the roth August- the: Régiment-of the 
Gardes Suisses was destroyed while heroically: . defending "the 
Palace -of the- ‘Tuileries against : -the: overwhelming nüinbers-of 
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their treacherous and cowardly assailants; and ten days after- 
wards. the Assembly decreed the dismissal from the French 
service of all the Swiss regiments in France, and repudiated 
the arrears due to the Cantons Ong. the capitulations, which 
„amounted toa large sum.. However, ‘all these arrears’ were 
afterwards honourably paid up by Kihg Louis the XVIII, after 
the Bourbon Restoration in 1814. The regiments were led back 
into Switzerlamd by their officers, and werg there disbanded. ' 


Some of the soldiers accepted the offers of enlistment made to- 


them im the new levies of the Republican Government.; bat 
the majority: of them. sought service in other lands; - A corps of 
Swiss Guards for the Emigré' Princes in the Army of the 
Rhine was formed from the men of Chateauvieux ; those of 
De Courten’s Valaisan: and De Salis’ Grison regiments joined 
the régiments of their - “countrymen in Spain and Piedmont ; 
and most of the rest flocked to. join De Watteville and:his men 
in. the service of Austria; where they were formed into 4 doubles 


battalion regiments equipped: as Jägers- and soothed in green 7 


uniforms. - 
They were: paid. for by “England, though they served with 
the Austrian Armies ; they fought through all the campaigns 
against. the French Republicans, and when they were disbanded 
after. the peace of .Tuneville, their battalions were reduced to 
skeleton cadres.. From their debris Colonel DeWatteville raised 
a regiment of two battalions for the service of England, which 
was joined by many officers and men who had been.with him in 
the Bernese regiment,in France. The regiment was marched to 
Venice, and transported thence to Sicily, which was then occu- 
pied by a British Army. It was organized like the Regiment 
de Roll which had been raised-in 1795 for England from Swiss 
soldiers disbanded from the Armies of France and. Holland, by 
Baron Louis de Roll of Soléure, who had been. Captain and 
Colonel in ‘the Gardes Suisses and had afterwards joined the 
emigré army on the "Rhine. His  Lieutenant-Colonel was 
Durler of Lucerne, one of the defenders of .the Tuileries on the 
‘roth August, who was-afterwards killed in the battle.of Alex- 
andria, and-buried at the foot of Pompey's Pillar, as is.recorded 
in the. epitaph on ‘his cenótaph i in the cloisters of the. Hofkirche 
at Lucerne. The. regiment: consisted of 1800 men, in 2- batta- 
lions of .9 companies. each, wz., 1 Grenadier, 1 Jager, -and 
7 battalion companies, The regimental. staff. was -a Colonel; 
Lieutenant-Colonel - and: :Major,-2. Aide-Majors, -2 Sous-aide- 
Majors, two Adjutants, 2-Ensigns, a Quarter-Master, a Surgeon 
Majorand 2. Assistant-Surgeons,-and a Catholic and a .Protes- 
tant Chaplain. The uniform was red, like that of the British 
Infantry of the Line, with: silver. lace. The Jager company was 
dressed: in. green and armed with rifles. The -colours -were red 
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with the white: Swiss cross, and were the gift of the noble ladies 
of Soleure. ` The regiment: was recruited and formed-on Austri- 
an territory,"as the French were then dominant in Switzerland, 
It was embarked first for Corsica, which the English: were- 


"trying to wrest from the: French -at the time, and it was after-= 


wards continuously employed i in the Mediterranean garing 


the war, 
The third Swisse regiment -in ie British - ivice was tlie 


‘regiment, de Meuron, which came over to them from the Dütch 


service in Ceylon in 1796. Count de Meuron of Neuchatel 
had served his apprenticeship to arms in the Swiss regiment ` 
of Karrer, afterwards Hallwyle’s, raised to serve as a Marine 
Corps with the French fléet during the seven years’ war, for the 
Swiss had by ‘this time quite surmounted their old prejudice. 
against sea service. “Count de Meuron was engaged in several 


‘sea fights against the English. At the conclusion of- the war 


. Hallwylé's regiment was broken up, and the Count got transfer-& 


ed to the Swiss-Guards ‘in’ which hé rose’ to be Captain and 
Colonel, When Holland, irritated by the English claims to | 


the right of. search, joined France and Spain against lier in 


1781, the Dutch East India Company applied to the French 
War Office for the loan of a Swiss officer to raise a regiment 


‘for the protection of their Colonies in the East, and Count dé 


Meuton was detailed for the service." He raised a- regiment of 


` two battalions in his native Canton of Neuchatel. According 
` fo the custom which had just.come into vogué, each battalion 


had two field-piecesand a detachment of’-artillerymen attached 
toit The gunners were picked, like the grenadiérs, -from. the 
whole battalidn.- The’ regiment was dressed in blue, with yellow 


: facings and silver-lace ;-and its head-dress; instead -of the 


COcked-hat, was -the black leather, helmet with bearskin grest ^ 
which had just. come into fashion. The colours had black 
and yellow flames on a ground of the gieen de: Meuron livéry; i 
quartered with the Swiss cross, 

. The regiment°was marched to Brest; where it was embarked 


M ch French transports for the Cape of Góod Hope, which it gar- 


tisoned alternately with Ceylon.- It ‘happened: to be in the 
latter Colony- when the French Republicans invaded “Holland 
and overturned the Government. "The Swiss: regiments in thé 


` Dutch service: were disbanded and the Stadtholder took refuge 


in England. The-Dutch East:India Company was bankrupt ` 
and its troops remained unpaid ;-the English invaded Ceylon, ` 
and- two- companies : : of. de : -Meuton's- regimeérnt . were* made. 
prisoners by "them at Trincomalee, "They offered to take: the 
régiment into- their own service; and thë- Stadtholdér" wrote 
out, releasing the. regiment. from: its- Dutch ‘ ‘engagements and: 
from its oàth of ~ llesianeo to? himself. Thé troops were only . 
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too glad to accept the British offer, and.a capitulation was 
drawn up between tthe Government of India and Count de 
Meuron. But some of the provisions were objected to by the - 
British War Office, among others th® tenure of companies by 
“Field Officers, and.Count de Meuron proceeded to London, 
where a fresh capitulation was, concluded, and everything’ satis. 
factorily arranged, the Indian scale of pay and allowances quite . 
reconciling the Field Officers to the loss of their companies. 
"The regiment changed its uniform from blue and yellow to 
red with blue facings, and displayed the Union Jack in the 
upper inner Center of its colours. It was in- garrison for some 
years in thé Madras Presidency, and served in the Mysore 
-war, at the battle of Malvilly, and at the siege and storming 
‘of Seringapatam. In 1807 it-was brought to England, was 
stationed for soie time in-the Channel Islands, and then was: 
sent to join the regiments of De Roll and- De Watteville in’ 
Sicily, The Count de Meuron attaiaed the rank of General in 
the British. Army, An interesting history of the regiment was . 
edited by one of his grand-nephews and published at Neuchatel 
in 1885. It contains, besides the- regimental records, the full 
| text of the: ,capitulations, list of the officers, letters written by 
‘some of them from India, with coloured plates of the- Retforing: 
and colours. 

When General Buogaparte.had conquered Piedmont and pro- 
claimed. the Cisalpine Republic, the Swiss regiments in the 
Sardinian service were transferred to- the French army as. 
-Helvetic Legions of Italy. The King's company .of, Swiss: 
Halberdiers was constituted a company of Gendarmerie à pied 
at Turin, and continued to wear its scarlet uniform : with royal 
blue facings and silver lace. and its huge cocked hats till it was 
finally broken dp'in 1802," The Helvetic - Legions of Italy were 
almost destroyed in the defeats of General Joubert's army by- 
Savaroff at Verona and Magnano, and the remnant of them 
were made prisoners. in the PPAR of Mantua on the 
goth July 1799: ` 

The King of N aples had 'taken refuges in Sicily,: where lié: was 
protected from. the. French arms by a British fleet-and army, 
As he could no longer-recruit his ‘Swiss regiments from Switzer-- 
land, which had. fallen entirely under the tutelage of : ‘France, 
he drafted" what remained of them into the -Anglo-Swiss regi-: 
ments of De Roll and ‘De Wattevillé which were stationed -in 
Sicily; Spain? was now the only country in-which the Swiss: 
regiments reinalned on their former footing. Switzerland itself 
was the theatre of war's, and was besides torn by internal 
dissensions ; but the country regained peace and order under. 
the oégis of Napoleon, who, under spacious title of - Mediator of. 
the Helvetic Confederacy, exercised absolute authotity ‘over the- 
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Cantons, - He- prohibited. the hire of Swiss troops to any other 
foreign Power, and ‘concluded a.capitulation for the: supply. of ` 
- 16,000 men, formed in four regiments of 4,000 men each. Each 
regiment comprised -4 batéalions, 3 being field -and onea depét 
battalion. Each battalion had 9 companies, one of Grenadiers- 
and eight of Fusiliers ; also fwo -field guns. and a detachment- 
of. artillery to work them. ^ A- -Catholic and a Protestant - ‘Shape 
lain were attached. to gach regiment.’ : ES 

~The Swiss regiments had hitherto been known E» the names 
or. titles of their “Colonels, and: this often makes their history. 
difficult to follow, the same.title. being borne by -different . regis. 

: ments at different times. -The Swiss regiments in the service. 
of France . were -numbered ; but-the numbers were only used to: 
mark their setifority in the line. . In Holland their seniority. 
was. determined by the date of rank of their. proprietary "Colonel, 
and varied accordingly. from time to time.. Napoleon’ intros, 

duced numerical titles into “his. army,- ‘and the new Corps: 
were known as thé: 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Swiss Regiments, 

Ehe. uniform: was a red coatee, with. yellow-facings for: theist 
Regiment, royal blue for ‘thé 2nd; black velvet for the: 3td,. and- 
sky-blue for the 4th. -The lace was: gold-; the rank. and. file 
had €paulettes of ‘yellow worsted. White knee- breeches and. 
black spatterdashes were worn. > : 

. The, -head-dress ‘was a- broad-topped ghako, except. for the 
grenadier companies, who: wore-bear-skin caps, The armament. 
| equipment -were the same as for the- Eretich infantry. of: the: 

ine... e DU 

The:Emperor. made a ‘separate capitulation with ‘the ‘Cantor 
of Valais- for .the hire ofa single-battalion regiment of 960 of | 
all-ranks. It-alsó- was dressed -in red. with white facings. - 
When Napoleon’ annexed the: Valais to-France, he.made this 
regiment into the 2nd Battalion of the arth French, Regiment, 
of Light Infantry,-  : =- 

- Another Swiss “battalion -was raised . from. the Canton, -of 
Neuchatel to serve as a Corps of Guards for Marshall- Bertlier, 
Napoleon's trusted «and favoured Major-General: «(Chief of the” 
Staff); who, under the victorious Empire, teplaced the King of. 
Prussia zas Prince of Neuchatel and Vallengin.- The uniform 
was-a-yellow. coatee-with scatlet-facings, and-the battalion” was- 

| nicknamed: -“ Les: Canavis du. Prince Berthier” -in the French: 
Army: ~: t. accompanied. ‘its master. into. Spain, afterwatds.- 
served. in the disastrous Rüssian: campaign. .and. was: disbanded: ~ 
after the fall-of Napoleon, ` -> - : 

' After the. formation- of these: new: "Swiss cementa & the E 
Regiment: was sent-into Italy, while the other. three were , em- 

. ployëd:on garrison duty in France; . The 1st- Regiment formed. 
- part -of - the Army. of: iple ‘under: Joseph Bupusgarta and. 
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i Joadia Murat, and one of its battalions had the misfortune to 
cro% bayonets with a battalion of De Watteville’s Anglo-Swiss 
regiment at the.combat of St, Euphemia, called by the, English 
Be battle of Maida, The Frencle battalion was routed, ‘its 

ef de bataillon, the Vandois.Clayel was mortally wounded ard 
made prisoner, and died in the hands of his ‘captors and fellow- 

` countrymen ; several hundreds of its soldiers were also taken 
prisoners, afid served to recruit the ranks of their victors and 
of their fellow-Swiss regiment-of De Roll, also at that time 
stationed in- Sicily. Both De Watteville’s ‘and De Roll’s regi- 
ments had taken part in Sir Ralph Abercromby’s successful ` 
campaign in Egypt, and afterwards in General. Frasers unsuc- 
cessful one, where De Roll's Swiss were terribly cut up in the 
unfortunate affair at Al Hamed, in which the English force was 
overwhelmed „by the furious attack of the Turkish Cavalry. 
They were also. employed to-garrison Malta and other stations | 

-in the Mediterranean, but remained-for thezmost part in Sicily 
during the long war, where they were eventually joined by the 
Swiss Regiment De-Meuron. It is a striking proof of the in- 
fluence of the British Naval Power on the fortunes of the war, 
that Murat, with an overwhelming French force in the, kingdom 
of Naples,.never ventured to cross. the narrow Straits of Messina, 
which were patrolled by English mea-of-war. He did, indeed, 
once make the attempt; but the disembarkation had hardly 
‘commenced when some ‘English ‘ships appeared, upon which the 
whole French flotilla incontinently fled to the, nearest harbour 
of refuge, leaving one. battalion, which had been. already landed, 
to be made prisoner by the.enemy. 

-` Maida’ was not the only field of battle in which Swiss troops 
were, found ranged in hostile ranks, When Napoleon seized on 
the Spanish Crown, he treated the four Swiss regiments in its. 
service as if.they were part of his own army, . They, however, 
considered themselves bound to their former master, and two 
of the regiments succeeded in, joining the patriot army ‘in 
Andalusia, and had a large. share in compelling the surrender 
of Dupont’s army at. Baylen, where a Swiss battalion , on: the 

French side was'made prisoner, and served to recruit the ranks 
of its captors. These Swiss.regiments. continued; to. serve in: 
the Spanish armies and signalised themselves- by their courage 
and conduct during the Peninsular War, On the “other hand, 
the 2nd, 3rd, and. 4th , Swiss Regiments of Napoleon’s Army 
, were sent from France into. Spain, where they had -a full share 
of the tedious; arduous, and inglorious..warfaré which ex- 
: tenuated the. Military resources of the French, Empire..: One of 
these regiments shared. in. Marshal Jünot's defeat by Sir Arthur ` 
Wellesley at Vimiera.: another. was involved in the. capitulation , 
of Baylen. But these rare reverses were more than ‘balanced 
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by. a brilliant record of victories. ahd successes,’ Captain de 


- . Salis-Samade, with fifty men of the 2nd Regiment, heroically 


defended the barrack and Church. at Fuerite.del Sanes for three 
days against E numbers, of Spanish ‘guerillas ip; 
October i810, till he wa§ rescued by a French relieving forc 
In 1811 the service battalions of all these regiments were re- 
called fram Spain, and the' rst Regiment was brought from 
Italy to France,-where the four regiments were- ` formed in two™ 
Brigades in a Corps of La. Grande Armée. destined for the 
invasion of Russia, ` 
"They. marched to Moscow, and were among ‘the last. corps to 
keep their formation and retain their discipline during the 
_ terrible retreat, and they fought. in the battles in' the Beresina, - 
They left most of their numbers in the snows of Russia, and at 
the close of the campaign of 1813, they could only muster 
each one battalion for the field, and a half battalion of recruits 
at the depot. 
. In 1814 the .1st Regiment capitulated with the honoir of i 
war at Brenien, after having. gallantly defended the town for~- 
two days against the attacks of 5,000 Russians and Prussians. 
The other three regiments. were in garrison iù the fortresses’ 
.in Holland when Napoleon was forced to abdicate his usurped 
authority, and, under instructions from the Confederation, 
which had now openly sided with the allies, the Swiss troops e 
transferred their services to the restored Bourbon dynasty, and, 
along with the rest of thé French _Army;. took the, „oath of 
-allegiance to Louis XVIII. 

When Napoleon returned from Elba next’ year, the. French. 
troops, forgetting their recent oath, rejoined his eagles en sassé : 
but the Swiss regiments. refused to follow their example ; and, 
when the French troops in ‘garrison with them, raised. the std 
joyous cry of Vive l'Empereur," the Swiss preserved ~ 

- obstinate ` silence. Napoleon warmly pressed the Swiss offi. 
cers to declare for his'cause she used promises, cajoleries and 
finally menaces, in vain : the officers refused any answer to his ” 
overtures till they had obtained orders from the Confedéracy 
through the mouth of one of their own number, whom they hid 
despatched to Switzerland for instructions. When he returned 
he ‘brought word that the troops were to return to Switzerland, 
and were.on no, account to accept, service under Napoléon, : 
‘The Emperor was furious, and ordered all the Swiss officers to - 
quit France. within, twenty-four hours. . They accordingly left; 
strictly. enjoining the sergeants to keep the men to their duty, 
and.not to allow them to enlist in the- French Service, . When 
the officers had gone, Napoleon renewed ‘his solicitations’ to the . 
mien, and succeeded in inducing about 5,000. Qut. of the 6,000 -to. 
rejoin his’ eagles. These ‘men were formed: into a battalion of 
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his Foreign Legion, and fought at Waterloo. All who after 
Wards returned to Switzerland weré punished by the authorities 
of their Cantons as deserters from their colours, E 
: Napoleon perforce' allowed the rest gf the men to return hoe 
-where they were rejoined by their officers and were led’ back to 
invade France in conjunction with the armies of the Allies. 
„The regiments were finally disbanded.at the conclusion of the 
war, and mosbof the officers dnd men joined the new regiments 
which the Cantons were raising for the service of Louis XVIII. 
The general peace which followed upon Waterloo was equally 
fatal to the existence of the three Anglo-Swiss regiments. 
But for a long time they had been only nominally Swiss ; at’ 
first their ranks were filled up by drafts from the disbanded 
Swiss regiments in the service.of the King of Naples, and by _ 
Swiss prisoners from Napoleon’s army, taken at Maida and 
elsewhere, or by deserters, allured by the higher rate of pay in ` 
the: British army, or disgusted with the miseries of campaigning 
in Spain, Clandestine recruiting for them was also carried on 
in Switzerland, But it happened that when-De Meuron's regi- 
ment was quartered in England, an officer obtained leave to 
visit his home in Switzerland, and, proceeding thither incognito 
by way ‘of Paris, was discovered by. Fouché’s ‘police.in the 
society of known Royalists and other suspected persons, and 
was arrested and shot as aspy by order of Napoleon. . This 
incident drew the Emfferor’s attention to the. existénce of the ` 
Anglo-Swiss regiments, and he prevailed upon Berne and the 
other Cantons to issue edicts recalling: all their subjects who 
were serving irn those regiments and threatening them with loss 
of civil rights and confiscation of their property: if they persist- 
ed in remaining in the service of England... The Swiss officers 
-treated these orders with contempt, and. the authorities, who 
were themselves weary of the despotism of Napoleon, were not 
"very zealous i in enforcing the prescribed penalties: the edicts 
were rescinded’ immediately on the fall of the- Empire. Mean- 
while the ranks of the three regiments were filled up with 
deserters and prisoners of war of any nationality from Napo- 
lean's armies, mostly Germans and. Poles, but indeed nearly 
every nation in Europe was represented in their ranks; At. the 
closé of the war not one half of the men were Swiss. .De Roll’s 
Regimént was transported. from Sicily:to Spaip, and there .the 
remnant of Dillon's. Irish regiment—the last remains of the 
famous Irish Brigade.ofthe old French Royal Army -- was draft- 
ed into.it, and the regiment was: ‘henceforth. officially, . known as 
the Regiment of Roll-Dillon, : He served. in Catalonia: y dl 


the conclusion. of the war. it was. stationed at Coma andi in 1816 3 
was taken to Venice, and there disbanded, dei eo Joh tel Da 
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The regiments of De Watteville and De Meuron were, in idis. 


transported from Sicily to Canada to fight the- Americ4ns ou 
the’ Great -Lakes, The latter thus gained the distinction of 


-. being the only Swiss reg&nert-that had served in all the four 
quarters of the globe. It had garrisoned the Cape of Goeod— 


Hope under the Dutch; ánd had served in India under the 
English. Both regiments were actively "engaged ‘duting the | 


short war in ‘Canada, and'after its conclusion they remained. in 


garrison there until the general peace, and wére disbanded’ in 
1816. All the’ men who- elécted to settle in Canada received 
grants of land in the colony, and the greater number’ remained 


"there : the rest were brought to England; and had their passage 
. paid thence to their own homes. : 


Napoleon ‘had re-established the post of Colonel- Genel of. 
the Swiss arid Grisons:in the French Army, and liad‘ con- 


. ferred it on his favourite—Marshal Berthier, whom he created: 


Prince of- Néuchatel ; and after the death “of Berthier, which | 
happened jist after 'he had desertéd Napoleon -to join the 


‘Bourbons, Louis XIII conferred the appointment on his bro- . “ 


‘ther, the Count d'Artois, afterwards Charles X.- 


The restored Bourbons showed. their appreciation of Swiss: 


‘fidelity’ by every means in their power. The Company of | 


. Cent Suisses de la Garde was re-constituted with all its old ` 


honours and privileges, and with an increased establishment -óf | 


. 333. of all ranks : and it was ordered that all its privates should . 


“rank-as sergeants in the Army.’ It was dressed and equipped 


p 


asa company of Grenadiers, retaining its old uniform of royal 
blue-faced with scarlet and’ "laced with gold ; but the cut and 
fashion of it were modernised, 

‘King Louis XVIII- signed two fresh 'capitulations: ‘with the 


Swiss Cantons. divided into two groups for the purpose, -.. zz 


“group engaged to furnish -one regimént of guards of. 3jbatta- " 


lions, and two, regiments of the Line, of 2 battalions each; 
‘making altogether i in round numbers, rr,o00 bayonets. Each 
battalion had 8 com panies; . of which one was of Grenadiers and 


"^" one of Voltigéurs : in the. Guards the -3rd battalion was a Light x 


Battalion composed entirely of ' Chassetirs, ` The companies 


‘had 1oo rank and file. ' Each* regiment ‘had: tivo field-pieces ` 


‘and an -artillery detachment to work them, of one Lieutenant, 


"4 Non-Comitiissioned Officers; 20 Guinéts atid 15 Drivers: “The 


officers of the Guards retained the'former privileges with régard 


“to raiik, and both officers ånd men ‘had : a: higher. rate ‘of pay ™~ 


thail in the -Line'regiments. The: latter;: again, had a Tiger 


` páte of “pay: than their French fellow ‘soldiers. 


The regiments were ‘numbered ás- the 7th ánd sth: Regi: 


-nents óf Foot’ Guards; and the Ist,‘2nd,.3rd, and 4th Swiss 


“Regiments, “They ` raiikéd; after all- ‘the © French- regiments: of i 
the Guards and of the Eiré rapete 
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The two Guards regiments were dressed in scarlet with toyal 
blue facings and silver lace. The Line regiments wore. . red 
coats with royal'blue.or black velvet facings, some being 
distinguished by red piping round heir. cuffs and collarss - 
the lace atid buttons were gold. The rank and file of the - 
Grenadiers were distinguished by.red epaulettes ; Battalion 
companies had them white or yellow, and Voltigeurs. and , 
Chasseurs .grean. White plumes, were worg in the bear-skin - 
caps of the Grenadiers, and in the. .broad- topped chakos. worn 
by the rest of the battalion. 

But the position of the Swiss regiments ín France was now 
quite different from whatit had been i in former times, The 
French officers and soldiers were envious of their pay and 
privileges, and jealous of the favours shown to them by the 
King; and the. people looked on them as foreign mercenaries 
whose hired bayonets were used to hedge about an unpopular 
dynasty. Manifestations of ill-will towards thera. were fre- 
Quent, even on the part of French officers; i jin the same garrisons., 

In 1823 thé Swiss troops formed part of the French army 
sent into Spain to repress the Liberal movement in that 
country. After this laudable purpose had been accomplished, 
the rst and 2nd Swiss regiments served as guards to the re- 
habilitated despot-at Madrid until 1828, when they were 
brought back to France, where the, the Bourbon: throne was 
again tottering to its fall* In July, 1830, it finally fell, and the 
blood. of its Swiss defenders was again freely and fruitlessly 
shed in the famous three days’ fighting i in the streets of Paris. 

The Government of the new King Louis. Philippe annulled 
the capitulations, though they had nine years more. to ran, 
and. sent back all the Swiss regiments to their own couutry, 
„where their soldiers long continued to wear their red uniforms 
in thé ranks of the. blue clad Federal Militia. .Many of the 
officers and men joined the Foreign Legion which, was estab--. 
lished.in the French Army and which. was afterwards transe 
ferred to the service of Queen Isabella of. Spain to. ald her in ' 
the: Civil war against the Carlists. .. 

‘Fhe petty Italian princes were now the. only. customers: of 
the.Swiss mercenary-market left, and the: troops which they 
hired from the Cantons on capitulation were.no longer intended 
to defend their employer against foreign enemies, but to enable 
him to coerce his unwilling and recalcitrant subjects... : 

Growing’ murmurs were heard from the liberal and demo- 
cratic parties in the, Cantons at the misuse of Republican valour 
employed to rivet the, fetters -on the victims of tyranny . 
and Oppression t: but the Swiss soldier. never ` troubled. himself 
about, politics, or-about the ‘colour of the. money. that he 
pocketed as his. pay: he. was faithful to his salt, and he obeyed. | 
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brdars i if the cause he fought for was a-bad one, he ‘could’ ‘die. 
for it as well às if it were a good one; — EA 

In 1820; King Francis of Naples: téceivéd notice to quit ^ 
from his Subjects, "butéwas ré-instatéd by Austrian bayonets. 
After this’ experience he looked about for some more reliable. 
force to uphóld his throne than could be found. in ‘his. native 
. soldiery ; and he concluded capitulations with divers Swiss 
Cantons for the hie of four regiments. "The rst Regiment was 
furnished by the Cantons of Lucerne, Uri, Unterwalden and 
Appenzell; the and by Fribourg -and Soleure; the 3rd by 
Schirytz, the Grisons, and the Valais ; ; and the ath belonged. 
‘entirely to Berne. There was a proviso ‘in the capitulations. 
that, as far as was possible, the troops should not be employed. 
‘against their felow-countrymen setving in other armies. 

Each regiment had 2. Battalions, of 6 companies: each, 
‘the flank companies being Grenadiers ‘and Chasseurs. - The. 
-strength: of the Companies was 130 of all ranks. Each regi- 
ment. had two 6-pounder guns. witha Lieutenant and 35 
gunners and drivers, and 24 horses: for-the gun and waggon. 
“teams, “The günners, as well as the Grenadiers and Chasseurs, 
"Were picked from the battalion Companies, i . 
- ~The regiments were numbered 1 to-4, but were commonly 
‘ealled by the names of their Colonels. The promotion-in the 
‘first three regiments was partly regulated by the Canton’ to 
“which ‘an officer belonged, the cothpanies belonging exclu- 
“sively to differeut Cantons : in.thé 4th regiment, which was 
entirely Bernese, the promotion went by seniority only. | . 

There was à Brigade Depót at Genoa, to which the recruits 
-were marched in batches from théir respective Cantons, to be 
‘embarked 'on. board Neapolitan transports for Ponweyance: to 
-~ Naples. Lá 
^ ‘The term. of enlistment was for six years, "with ‘option: of 
*re-engagement. After twelve years' service -the soldier could 
"claim his-discharge with a year’s pay as gratuity ; but, if he 
‘elected to re-engage, he might retire with & pension equal 
to` half-pay after twenty years’ service; to. two-thirds of 
his pay after twenty-five years; to three-fourths after thirty 
years, and to full pay after thirty- five years. Or -he might 
elect, after twelve years’ service, -to be transferred to the Neo- 
opolitan Veteran establishment. Next tò the British army, these 
Swiss troops in Naples were the best paid troops. in Europe ; 
"they were also among the best dressed, their uniforms being. 
-scarlet, with gold lace and büttons, . and facings of various 
“colours, those'of the Bernese regiment being as usual of black’ 
velvet.. King Francis had good reason to:rely on his six 
thousand Swiss soldiers, . ‘who in 1848 saved the throne -of his 
- gon and successor King Ferdinand; while all aroünd the crowns 
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of Eugope weré rolling in the dust, All seemed lost at — 


Naples: the city was in the hands ef the mob and the 
National Guards; the native troops ware inclined to join them; 
there was no hope of help from Austria, whọ had the Pied- 
füoütesé and the insurgent Lombards on her hands. At the 
eleventh hour the terrified king, driven to bay, took the bold 
resolution of launching his eight Swiss „battalions. on "the 
insurgent city. The streets. had "been bafticaded, the houses 
loop-holed, the churches turned into redoubts, and- the town 
swarmed with armed national guards headed. by despeiadoes 
from every countiy in Europe, who bad hurried’ to, Naples as 
a céntre of triumphant and militant anarchy. ‘The Swiss 
stormed the „barricades, escaladed. the balconies of the fortified 
houses, blew open; the gateways with théir field-pieces, -carried 
the churches by assault: they lost 6 officers killed. and 13 
wounded, aud had more:than .200 men put hors de combat in 
ghe desperate street fighting, but they cleared the city from 
end to end—" comme ils ont balayé cette canatlle!”—and by 
the end of that bloody. day there was no more talk of a 
Revolution in Naples ! 

But this most signal success of the Swiss regiments proved 
their greatest misfortune. In saving the life of a Bourbon dynasty 
they had signed their own death-warrant. Their exploit, instead 
of béing applauded, wase execratéd by their fellow- republicans 
who complained that Helvetic valour had been grossly misem- 
ployed,’ The authorities of the Corifederation and the Cantons 
refused to renew-the capitulations with Naples, condemned 
the system of hiring out trodps to foreign Powers, and ordained 
that it should henceforth cease. But’ still for some years 


longer Switzerland continued to be a recruiting ground for 


foreign armies, In 1855 ‘English recruiting. agents appeared 
there, occupied in raising a Swiss. Legion of two regiments 
destined to reinforce the British Army in the Crimea, At the 
same time the Emperor Louis Napoleon established recruiting 
bureaux on the French side of the Swiss frontier for the 
reception of Swiss recruits; from whom ‘he formed a. Swiss 
Legion of two double-battalion regiments of-infantry and an 
independent battalion of Chasseurs. They "were dressed and 
equipped like the French infantry, only the colour of their 
tunics was dark green instead of dark blue. 

These troops never left France. The Anglo-Swiss regiments 


B. reached Smyrna on their way to the front, when the, 


s of the Peace' -of Paris reached them there. They were 
disbanded accordingly and.the men were sent back to Switzer- 
land. Louis Napoleon also broke up his Swiss Brigade, . and 
re-formed it, from the men willing to continue in his service, 


in one regiment of two battalions}. which was named the rst: 


B 
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Foreign: Regiment, ‘and | was sent to Algeria. to fight .the 
Kabyles, But it became increasingly difficult to obtain Swiss 
recruits to keep up the gfrength, and, at length, altogether i ini- 
possible. It was therefore broken up, and the remains of 
it were incorporated in other foreign regimerits, | The Pope 
and the King of Naples continued to recruit in’ Switzerland 
and to attract the mountaineers to their sepvice by large 
bounties and high rates of pay. In 1859 the Swiss soldiers 
in the Papal service ‘again. covered the Swiss name, with 
. obloquy by their brutality in.the repression of the'revolt 
at Perugia. Punch parodied a well. known Swiss song in- -the 
: ordis 
“Am not I, am not I, say, a very Swiss boy, 
When: i hire-me to whoso will pay ? 4 


Tell smiles on Bomba’s carbineer, 
And Pio Nono’s halberdier ; 
e &e? 


Coy 

‘But the ‘battle of Castelfidardo soon after: FON ow 
posed'of all His Holiness’ hired troops, Swiss or others : 'and. 
the capitulation of Gaeta equally disposed of those still ín. the 
service of Naples. The almost universal introduction of .tini- 
‘versal liability to mllitary service gave the coup-de: «gráce to the 
: demand for mercénary soldiers, which had been the origin of. 
=the Swiss system for their supply. The enlistment of soldiers 
for the service of. a foreign Power is now forbidden in Switzer- 
. land: aüd Great Britain could no longer hope to raise Swiss 
regiments there, though she is very certain ‘to need them as 

_ much as ever, as long as she sticks to the now antiquated system 
æf recruiting by voluntary enlistment, which was the:-very 
fons et origo’ of the Swiss trade in mercenaries. - - Clandestine 
recruiting in Switzerland still supplies the few recruits necesc 
_ sary to keep up the strength of the company: of parti-coloured 
-halberdiers at the Vatican, ‘iow the sole representatives . of the 
- $0,000 Swiss:Grenadiers and Fusiliers who during ‘the Euro- 
- pean wars of the eighteenth century, carried their white cross 
colours to the front on ‘all the battle-fields of Flanders and 
Lombardy, and who dyed with their heroic-blood the’ rocks of 

. the Dalmatian Coast and the sands'of the Mauritanian desert, 


- 
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3-N- India, whether in past. ages or it comparatively: modern 
times,. the practice of writing important documents on 
paper, and of registering them in order to make them valid 
aud binding, Was not in vogue. Though,.the leaves of the 
palm-tree, the barks of the birch (DAurja-druma in Sanscrit), 
and other .trees, and, occasionally, rough, paper like the 
arseniuretted yellow-colouted kind used, at the. present day, for 
writing MSS. and horoscopes upon, were used for writing 
purposes, yetthe art of manufacturing the strong parchment- 
like paper used' at the present day by attorneys for writing 
deeds, was not.known in those times. Owing to the iguor- 
ance of the device. of registering and other legal methods 
őr lending validity and  binding-power to' documents, the 
‘validity of a‘deed was not recognised unless it was transcribed 
‘on some lasting material, such as metal or stone; The people 
of those times, when making a gift or grant of land, or selling 
a property, usually took caré to have the hibahnamah (deed 
of gift), -or the Jainamah (sale-deed), engraved on plates or 
‘slabs of metal, .and then to hand them’ over to the grantees 
or-the vendees. Documents, securing titles to landed property 
uséd.alsó to be drawn’ up in the same form. These metal 
documents, usually. contain the dates of-the transactions 
évidenced thereby, as also other chronological facts. Validity 
was lent to them by annexing them to. tlie metal seals of the 
donors or vendors. In the Museum at Nagpur in the Central 

Provinces there are eight copper-plate grants which illustrate, 
in a.remarkable: manner; some of the above-mentioned facts. 
The first grant (the donor's name is Luxumi Mohan), presented 
to the institution by Major Bloomfield, shows that this method 
was sométimes: adopted for drawing up sale-deeds, as will 
appear from the following translation of the dager pLion ens. 
graved thereon: 

: “Be it blessed, in Samvat, 1135, (A,D.1079) Thursday, the r4th 
ofthe latter half of Vaisakh, will the Victorious King Luxumi 
Mohan Tide Ralwaru Telugi Dewaklal Pravaktana, Ralaka, 
Singten, Davaradrà, Paoul and Pampalu: enter into a transac- 
tion. This day the village Manjin was sold. -It was purchased 
for 272 Bhagar. Witnesses to this are Ta Probhakar, Ta Rama, 
Sa Varata Singh, Sa Roralal . . .. . . written ..... 
by...... : This plate also illustrates the fact that the 
practice of having these metal deeds attested by witnesses, 
like the. modern method of attesting documents by marginal 
-witnesses, was sometimes resorted to. Sometimes, this niethod: 
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of attesting was replaced by that of annexing the seals pot the. 
-grantors, or the vendors, as will appear from -an examination of: 
the plates numbered 2-and 3 in the same-collection, the former > 
discovered at. Arni, thé latter at Raipur, ‘and both presented. ' 
by Major Bloomfield. Number. 2 comprises a set of three* 
copper-plates, joined- together, and has a seal ‘attached ; and 
Number 3 also contains the same number of tplates, similarly: 
joined, aiid has, irelike manner, a seal attached’ The copper- 
plate numbered 4 Was ‘transferred from the Jabalpur. Museum, 
‘and nothing particular is known about it ~ 
. It isa curious fact that the plates upon which these. técorda 
, are inscribed are usually of- copper, or of an alloy of copper 
‘and silver. Very rarely brass plàtes were used for the same 
purpose. The Lahore Museum is.possessed “of five brass 
‘plates bearing inscriptions in Pérsian and -granting land, all 
‘of which were acquired by that institution through the good 
‘offices of Mr. E. Nicholl, Secretary to the. Municipal Commits, 
tee of Amritsar, All of them appear to have been granted 
by Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Khalsa, or Sikh, Dynasty 
:, ‘iw the-Panjab, and they record the following historical and 
-ichřonòlogiċal facts: No. I is dated the 27th Baisakh,. 1852 
‘Vikramaditya Era), signed "by Sirdar- Jodh® Singh; .No. HE 
“bears date the ard of. Maghar, 1869 (V.E.) and is signed. by 
“Sirdar Diwan Singh; No. III is dated the 4th. Maghar; 1873 
(V.E), and is signed by Faqir Mir Din and Sirdat Bisakha 
‘Singh; No. IV is dated-the rst Maghár, 1873 (V.E.), and is 
‘signed. by Sirdar Bhag: Sing, ‘Sirdar Bisakha Sing and Faqir 
Mir Din ; and No. V is dated the 14th Baisakh (V.E. ^. and is 
Signed by Sirdar. Jodh Singh. `’ 

- There is one remarkable fact shown by the absve-mentioned 
` -plates, viz, that during the regime of the Khalsa Dynasty, -the- 
? "Vikramaditya Era was in use inthe Panjab, and - that: all. the 

documents are testified to by witnesses. It is to be noted tiere 
` valšo that the sanad No. 6 in thé Library of the Asiatic Society 
"of Bengal consists ‘of three brass. plates inscribed. in-Sanscrit 
aand Canarese characters. It is-from Chitradurg -in the 
"Carnatic. Now, it is to be ‘inferred from the Lahore--and the 
Chitradurg- plates that brass was not only occasionally used 
for these purposes in comparatively modern : times, but.also' 
“that it was used in South India so far back as. the fourteenth 
. "century of the Christian Era. Occasionally an alloy:-of copper 
:and silver- was used forthe purposés of the seals, and," most^ 
"probably, of the plates: also,- There is now preserved -in the 
"Lucknow Provinéial Museum a copper-silver scál* of Kumara 
Gupta II, found, at some time before 1886, at -Bhitari in'the 
-Ghazipur district, N.-W.-P., and presented by Mr. J. Nicholls, 
: CS. Most probably the seal had once pes affixed to a copper- 
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plate grant and had been soldered-on to it.. This seal is’ of 
great historical value, for the inscription on it gives, for the first 
time, a genealogy of the early Gupta dynasty (A. D. 319-536) 
which enumerates nine generations; inftead of- only the seven 
“Hitherto known. 

Almost all the inscribed metal plates that TR been hitherto 
discovered and described are of copper ; perhaps because of its 
smooth surface*and softness in yielding to the engraver’, s tools. 
In the grants made’ by royal personages, the reigning dates of 
the donors, as wéll as the names of.the dynasties to which 
they belonged, are also given, In those times, it wasacommon | 
practice for kings to endow Brahmans and'other meritorious . 
persons with grants of rent-free lands, ‘either for thé encourage- 
ment of learning, or for religious: and -charitable purposes. 
Similar grants were also made to maths, or monasteries, temples 
and other, religious foundations ; and, even"at the present 
day, many such sanads must be in the possession of sucli 
institutions; which are-jealously concealed from the scrutiny . 
‘of the curious and are only brought out for the purpose of - 
filing in court as documentary- evidence in support of some `- 
title that may be'set up iu suits pending therein. -Such cases .. 


frequently occur in the Bombay and the Madras Presidencies; -` 


Almost all the. inscribed copper-plates . that have been hitherto | 
discovered are sanads of. this description, which serve. the 
purposes. of title-deeds to lard. . The inscriptions ‘engraved _ 
thereon record the'fact of the occurrence.of such transactions; 
the grantee’s name and the grantor's name and dynasty of. 
family. 

In the ignorance of the art of manufacturing stout paper, 
and -of the usual-legal devices now adopted, this method 
of recording transfers of land on metal plates was almost ` 
universally: resorted to^in every. part of "India, “not only 
in Bengal, but also in Madras, Bombay, the N.-W. ‘Provinces | 
and the Punjab.. ‘That >the dynasties which reigned in the 
western part of India before. it. came under the dominion of 
the Mahomedan rulers of this country; adopted: this method, 
‘will appear from the large numbers of copper-pláte: sanads 
which "have. been brought to- light in ‘various. parts: of the 
Bombay ‘Presidency. - Any one: may: ascertain ‘the truth: of 
this.by going through the -various. volumes of the- Journals 
of the -Bombay Literary. Society: and. of the ‘Bombay Branch 
ofthe: Royal Asiatic Society; wherein he. will find described 
alarge number of them granted bythe kings who: at various 
times reigned there. Ifa visitor to the Western Capital will 
pay a visit to the Museum of the Pombay Branch, of the Royal 





3* Vide Proceedings. A. S.B. 1889, p E jJ. A. S. By Vol. LVI, E 5e loj; 
also the’ Tudian Antiquary, Vol, XIX, j P 224 fi. 
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‘Asiatic Society, árranged in its.rooms in the Town Hall of 
that city, he will find ‘there exhibited, among the images 
of Hindu gods and goddesses, Buddhist and Jain images, 
Budhhistic antiquities from Bramhapuri Hill near Kolhapur 
and from Sopara near Bassein, and inscribed stones ano 
slabs,a collection of thirty-seven - copper-pláte grants mainly- 
made up of contributions by private persons aud by .the 
"Government of Bombay: -Nothing particular i$? known regard- 
ing their history (only some of them have been ‘described in 
the B. B. R: A. Society's Journal). But they record the names. 
of the following kings and dynasties only’ viz, Dahrasena* 
(Traikutaka Dynasty) ; Dhavasena IV + (Vallabhi Dynasty); 
‘Govindraja | (Rasktrakuta Dynasty) ; Amoghavarsha (Rashtra- 
Ruta Dynasty) ; Stladitya S (Vallabhi Dynasty) ; Stladitya IV 
(Vallabhi Dynasty) ; Siladitya I (Vallabhi Dynasty) ; Bhimadeva 
(Chalukya Dynasty) ; . Singhana 11 (Yadava Dynasty); Ramdeva 
‘(Yadava Dynasty); Dadda II | (Gurgara. Dynasty): and, 
Siladitya IT . (Vallabhi Dynasty). Among them is a copper= 
plate grant, ‘supposed to have been found in the vicinity of 
Ujein, and presented by Colonel Sandys, ‘through the Lord 
Bishop of Bombay. . The character is Sanscrit and the sanad 
appears to have been given by Vueyulludeva, a petty chief on 
the.banks of the Nerbudda and a dependent of Ajuy-upaldeua, 
‘on the 13th day of the bright half of Kartick, iù the year 1231 
(A. D. 1174), to record that a village named Alluveegamb was 
grànted on the 12th of the bright half of Kartick in the same 
year, on the occasion of performing the ceremony of Oodyapun 
(consequent on the fast observed by Vueyulludeva on the trth 
of the bright half of Kartick),. for the puras of feeding 
‘fifty Brahmins daily (J. Bo.:Br. R. A. S - Vol, iii, Part jj 
p.i81) aac 
É Three sets of copper-plates of the Kadamba Kings of Bana- 
rasi presented by the Government of Bombay in 1876. They 
‘were discovered in the course of excavating .the tank of 
Devagiti, Taluka Karajaghi. Set No. I, the smallest of 
-the three in size, consists of three rectangular sheets of copper 
measuring-about 514” by 214”. It records the grant by King 
_Mrigesavarma, the .son of Santivarma, of the -Kadamba 
Dynasty, in the 3rd.year of his reign, of certain lands to 
the Supreme Divine Arkat. Set No, II consists of four 
sheets measuring about 814"x274^". It records the grant by 
the'above mentioned .king, of the village of Kálavanga, - aftér™ 
MEUM MENO C EE CERERI ME 


* From Surat, described by Bhagban. Lal Indraji in J. B. B. R. A 8. » Vol. XVI, 
364. 


P 3 Teme Vol. X., p.66. 

| Described by is Grand Jacob i in idem, Vol. IV, pp. 97 and too. -- 

‘Described by V. N. Mandlik in idem, Vol.X1, pp. 331, 335° 358 33534 359363. 
d Described by R, G. Bhandarkar in idem, Vol. X, p.-19. "ux 
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dividing it. ii to three parts, to the Jinendra Arhat. Set No: 
III consists of three sheets about 722 "x 134 ". It records the ` 
grant by King Devavarma, the son of Krishnavarma, of the 
. Kadamba Dynasty, of certain lads for the benefit of the ` 
“Worshippers: of Arhat (J. Bo. Br. R, A. S., Vol. xii. pp, 300 ff. 
and Appendix). Two sets of copper land grants dug out of the 
earth in Western Guzerat and inscribed with characters inter« 
‘mediate beteen those of Asoka and of the Guptas. "Thé first 
set records a grant of land, in the year (according to Anderson) 
Saka 330-- A.D..274, by King Dhara’Sen II, son. of Guha Sena, 
of the Vallabhi. Dynasty, and is signed by his minister Skanda - 
' Bhatta. Set No. II records a grant of land, dated 370 Saka-'. 
circ: 314 A. D, by King. Dhrüva Sena III, of the Vallabhi 
Dynasty, and is signed by his minister, Madana Hala, son of 
the. above-mentioned .Skanda Bhatta... Jt „consists. of two: 
plates—the sécond leaf being much. worn, ‘and, consequently, 
: jllegible-~-which_are joined together with a copper ring sur- 
mounted by the seal of the Vallabhis—a, bull, and, nnder- 
;neath it, the name Bhattaraka. (J. A. S. B., Vol. iv, p. 477.3 j. 
‘Bo. Br. R. A. S; Vol. iii, pt. II p. 213). 

Two copper-plate grants issued by Dhr uba Sena of the Val- 
labhi Dynasty in Samvat 310 (254 A.D-). These were discoyered 
.in the course of excavations at the site of the ancient city of 
‘Vallabhi, and were presented in June, 1868, by the Thakur 
Saheb of Wulla. They are very much corroded and scarcely 
legible (Vol. ix J. Bo, Br. R. A. S, pp. x lviii, xxiv ; xxx.) 

Two copper-plate grants, found during éxcavations. at-the 
ruins of Vallabhi, and recording grants by. kings of the 
Vallabhi: Dynasty, were presented in October,"1868, by Colonel 
Anderson and Krishnajee Luxuman Esq. (Vol, ix, PP. Ixxiii, 
xxiv, Ixxxi.) 

A copper-plate grant of an ancient date, found in the village 
of Bhatera, of Kupperwanj: Talooka. The inscription on it 
runs thus: * Khamdar Sha Ramchund Ameerchund, deposited 
here 1,51,000, worth of Mohurs, on Magsur Sud, 4th Samvat; 
1332? (A.D. 1476). It was presented by the. Collector of Kaira, 
through the Government of Bombay" (Vol. ix, pp. xxvi, lxxxi). 
` A copper-plate grant recording the gift: by King Dahrasena, ` 
of the-Traikutaka family, of a village toa Brahman named 
;Nannasvamin, in the year.207 (era unknown), and dug out at 
' Pardi” -the head-quarters -station of a taluka 50 miles. south 
-of Surat.. It was: presented by J. G. , White, -Esq:, O: S, Collect- . 
or of Surat (Vol. xvi; p. 346); 

A'copper-plate grant, recording a gift of land by Dandésha 
Chikkadéva, a feudatory of King Singhana II, of the Devagiri 
Yadava Dynasty, to a colony of' Brahmans, in the Saka 
year £160. tor 1159 (A D. E 12373), and dug out in the PEE 
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_ site of -Harilahalli in Karajġi Taluka’ of. the Dhifwa District. , 
It was presented by: the Bombay: Goverüment in 1880- 82, 
(Vol. xv, p. 383 ; p, xxx ; p. xlii);  -- 

A copper-plate grant, r&ording the:gift by King Dadda IL 
of ‘the Gurjjara Dynasty, in Sdka 417 (oth June 495 A. DJ 
‘ofa village named Rachhchhavam, in the district Anukulésvara, 
in Gujerat, to a Rigvedi. Bráhman named- Náráyan of the 
Káésyapa Gotrà Itevas discovered in a village'in the Surat 
Collectorate by -Mr. Manekji Adeji'and presented by him 
to-the Society. (Vol. x, p: 19, p. xi). Two copper-plates from. 
the Bhownugger Durbar, presented by-Dewan Gowree Shankar 

- through, J; Burgess, Esq. (Vol. x p, xi; xxvii), 

One copper-plate presented by the Government of. Bombay 
(Vol, xX p. xxxviii). ° - . 

One cópper-plate-presented by the Chief of Gondul, through, 
Captain Phillips (Vol. x, p. xxxviii). E 
> One large. Copper-plate from Wullee, foteierly = called 7 
Bhimlapoot and afterwards Wulbapura, near Bhownugger was - 
presented. by W. E. Frere, -Esq., C.S,. to the Museum. of the * 
B. B; R, A. S. (Vide Volzv-p. 662). -Another small copper- 
plate; found fear Bárunga. in ` Guzerat, was also presented by 
_Mr. Frere, (Vide Vol. v., -p.. 662) 2 - = 

' A copper-plate inscription, dated Saka 910, in the possessio, - 
“of-a Jain at ‘Kharepatan, was presented hy the aforesaid owner: 
‘to: the B. B. R. A. Soc. in April, 1851, (Vol. v; p.669). 7 | 

The Hindw-kings of Southern India also used: to: indulge in 
this practice, as will appear from an examination-of the collection. , 
-of seventy-three .copper-plate grants now in the possession of the 
Archaeological Section of the Government. Central Museum at. 
:Madras.- Notable. among these-are three grants of the- Pallava 
Dynasty, of ‘which’ No. 1 is described in: Epigraphia Indica; 
-Part I; and No. 3 in Vol. I; page 144 of Dr. Hultzsch’s South- 
Indian Inscriptions. The plates numbered I are a Prákrit grant 
of the Pallava King Sivaskatidavarman, and. were: purchased 
from -Chinnappa, a merchant of ‘Hirahadagalli, in-the Bellari — 
District; They are eight in number, and numbered with the 
ancient numerical signs of the aksharapalli ; but, contrary to 
the ordinary usage, the figures are found on the first: side of 
each sheet, The. plates are: held ‘together -by.a single ring 
to-which’ a neatly circular ' seal is “attached. This seal shows, 
as .emblem, an animal; which may be intended for a horse or 
deer. ; Below thesé stands.the. word Sivaskandavarmanah, the . 
last three aksharas of which. are much .defaded and doubtful. 
The first four aksharas are perfectly plain, and leave no' doubt 
that. this part -of the grant was in: Sanskrit, ‘just like the 
anaes at r end, on the otherwise blank outside of . the 
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"The sanad No. 2 isa fragment of à Pallava_copper-plate grant; 
which consists of the initial portion of..a Sanskrit - TIU 

ebgraved on one side thereof. It measures 81 by 256 inches; 

and the remaining plates of the sanad“are-not forthcoming. , On 

“the left of the inscribed side of the preserved plate-isa hole- 

for the lost ring, which must have borne. the royal seal: "The: 

name of the king who granted this sanad is lost; butthe* 

fragment cont&ins the name of the grantor& great- -gratidfather,: 

Sri-Vira-Korchavarman, * whose laudatory epithets agree liter-- 
ally with those attributed to the Pallava Kings Skandavarman; 

I and Skandavarman II, respectively, in two" published copper- 

„plate grants.T The plate ends with the first syllables of a: 

compound with which, in thé:same two grants, the description . 
of the next king opens. This close’ agreement and the archaic _ 

alphabet of the ' fragment. leave. no room for doubt: that it was” 

granted by oneof those ancient kings of the: Pallava Dynasty. 

^whose: grants are dated from Palakkada,t Dasanapura § and- 

Kanchipura. T This: view is further -confirmed by ‘the. first 

line’ of thé. plate, according to which the king's order was 

dated “from the prosperous and Victorious residence: of 

Dasanapura.” The inscription runs.to thé following effect = 

“Hail! Victorious’ is Bhagavat! From ‘the prosperous, and- 

victorious residence of. Dasanapura. The great-grandson of 

the .Maharaja. Sri-ViragKorchavarman, who .was: very. pious, ' 
who acquired. by the power of his arm a-mighty treasure of such. 
penance as becomes the warrior .caste ; who ordained all laws 

according to the sacred scriptures; who ‘was constant.in virtue, 

and. whose mind .was . immeasurable.” Recently~.the same- 
institution has acquired: a ‘Pallava grant, bought. for- the 

Government of. Madras by-Dr..Hultzsch, the.Government Epi- 

graphist, from the Dharma-Karta of Kuram, a village near 

Kanchipuram, which has been. deposited in-it. It is engraved 

on seven thin .copper- plates: in:a bad.state of preservation, 
and will. be published: in Dr. Hultzsch's forthcoming: 5 South 

Indian Inscriptions.” — : 

The Hindu. dynasties whch, at ‘different. times; ‘swayed the 
destinies: of the North-Western Provinces: of: India, :notably 
among them the Kings .of Kanouj (Kanyakubja);:are represent- 
ed by nine .land-grants now. preserved iin the , Lucknow 
Provincial Museum. ` .Six outof them were granted-by Raja 





` * The name Korchavarman reminds one of the Korcha, Koracha, or. Korava caste 
who constitute the gipsies of Southern India. ' * 

T indian Antiquary, Vol. V,-p. 51; Vol. VII, p. 168.. 

$ Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, -p..52. - -Dr.-Bürnell's. idebtificafion- of -- Palakkada. 
with the modern Pulicat (South Indian Paleography, 2nd Edition, p. 36) is unten- 
able, as the latter name isan Anglo-Indian corruption of .Paraver kadu, tlie old 
forest of vé] trees (Aegle marmelos} 

87b Vol V, p. 154. bid a. Tete mue 

T Conjeveram of the present day, Dià Vol. VIIL p is : a 


* 


^ 
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Govindachandra Deva of ' Kanouj. The sanad numbered T, 
in the Lucknow collection is the Khóh coppérplate* inscription 
of the Maharaja Hastin, dated in the year 163. The set 
consists of threé plates. Measuring 734" by 554.” The inscrip- |. 
tion is one of the Parivrájaka Maharaja Hastin. It is dated, 
in words thus: “in the enjoyment of sovereignty. by the Gupta 
Kings,” having de granted in the year 163, or A. D. 482-85, in. 
the Maha Asvayuga'Samvátsara, and on the secohd lunar day 


: of the bright fortnight of the month Chaitra. It opens with an 


invocation to the god Siva, under the name of Mahadeva’. 
otherwise the tenor of the inscription is of a non-sectarian- 
charactér.. It records thé grant by Maharaja Hastin of the , 


.Agráhára of Kérparika to certain Brahmans, These plates 


were discovered in 1852, near the village of Khóh, in the 
Nagandh State, inthe Baghelkhand Division of Central India, 
This is the second of the two grants, on two and three coppers 
plates respectively, of King Hastin, which, bearing dates both ^ 
in the’ Gupta era andthe Jovian Cycle, are of great value for 
determining the initial year of that ancient era.” The first 
grant, consisting of two plates, is now preserved in the -Libary 
-of the Benares College. Sanad No. 2 is ‘the Madhuban 
copperplate + of King Harshavardhana of Sthanesvara, the 


-miodern Thaneswar, dated in the year.25. It is a single plate, 


measuring 20% inches by 1314 inches. , It records the transfer 
of the -village of Samakundiká, situated in the wshaya of 
' Kundadhani, and in thé Chukti of Sravasti, to two learned 
Brahmans. The village had formerly been enjoyed on the 
‘strength of a forged sasana by one Vámarathya, from whom 


: it was taken after destroying the old plate, The grant is 


dated.on the 25th year of the Sdmvat era, clearly référring 
‘to the Sriharsha era; and corresponds. to A. D. 63f- The 
E was discovered, in January 1888, by a cultivator whose 
ploughshare struck-against it in a field: near Madhuban, a 
village. in Pargana Nathupur of Tahsil Sagri, 32 miles N. E. 
from Azamgarh, in the N.-W. P. Sanad No. 3 consists of 


` one plate measuring 1334 inches by 834. inches and. 


a copperplate grant i of King Mahásámanta Balavarmadeva, 
_dated inthe 20th year. The legend on it runs to the effect. 
: that, from his residence at Brihadgriha, Balavarmadeva makes 


*. known to present and future royal families, and to the people 


concerned that; at the request of the village of merchants, 
headed by Sreshtin Dammuka, he, for their and their parents 
spiritual benefit, granted the village of.. Bhujangika on. the 








* pide Corpus Inscription Indicarum, Vol. II, pp.“ 100-105 ; Prinsep's Essays 


Vol, I. p.251 s$. 5; J.-À. S. B, Vol. XXX, p. 10 ss ; gredi den Survey Reports, 
Vol. IX, p. t1 ss. " Te ` 


+ Vide Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Y. pp, 67-75. 
t Vide The Indici Antiquary, Vol. XX, pp. 12342 I 
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. river, Vegananda to.certain- religious students; enumerated by 
name. And heexhorts. both.the rulers’ and. the inhabitants 
of the village to make over to the doneés all customary dues 
and taxes. The. locality where it wes discovered is unknown. 
Sanad No. 4 is the Basáhí ‘copperplate grant * of Raja 
Govindachandra .Déva of Kanauj, dated Samvat, 1161, It 
consists of one plate measuring 1-434” by 1034." It records 
the grant, tthe Brahman Alheka of the. -Gautama_ gotta, of 
the village of Vasabhi in Samvat 116f, or A.D. 1104, It 
was discovered ina kherá close to the village - of Básáhi in 
the Etáwah district, N. W.-P. The fifth. sanad is the Basahi 
copperplate inscription of Raja Govindachandra Deva of 
Kanauj, dated Samvat, 1174, and consists .of one plate 
measuring 1-576" by 1124". It records the grant ‘to a 
Bráhman Thakura, named. Devapála Sarman, of two villages 
(the names of which are not decipherable) in Samvat 1174, 

1116 A.D. This plate was discovered along with No. 4. 
These plates.(Nos. 4 and.5) wére described im 1873 by Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, and it may--be.-added.. here: that Raja 


Govirid- Chandra belotiged to the Rathore Dynasty of Kapauj, : 
The sixth sanad:is the Raiwan copper-plate grantt of ^ 


Raja Govinda Chandra Deva of Kanauj, dated Samvat 1180, 
and consists of one plate measuring 1'-3" by 1177". It records 
the: grant,to a Brahman Thakura, narned Báládityasarman, of 
the. Pan agens of' the village of. Soharyaka, in Samvat 
1180,— A. D*1123. It was discovered in-a-khera at Raiwan— 
the estaté of Raja Amir Hasan Khan—in the Sitapur district, 
Oudh, Itis.of greater historical interest than -Nos. 4 and 5 
asit gives the ancestry of Govinda Chandra of Kanauj in 
greater detail. 'This inscription, together with Nos. 4 and 5, 
was redescribed by Dr. Führer before the “Asiatic. Society of 
Bengal in 1887. The seventh sanad is the Rén_ copper-plate 
grant$ of Raja Govinda Chandra Deva of Kanauj, dated 


n 


Samvat 1188, and consists of one plate measuring 1'-3" by 1134". - 


The inscription grants to the Brahman Láhada Sarman, of the 
Gargagotra,.a certain portion of land, belonging to the village 
of Dosahali (the modern Dasauli,.on the’\Jamna) in Samvat 


1188,— A. D. I131.. It was found, in,October 1888, in the. 


debris of a fallen high bank. of the Jamna, close to the village 
of Rén, not far from the village and police station of- Lalanti, 
in the Fathpur. district,’ "NW. P. This grant exhibits some 





me "bade J A. S. 2. Vol. XLII, . Pe 314 88.5 The Indian: Antiguary, Vol. XIV, 
Jue rä S. B Vol. XLII; P 314 Ssi The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII, 
Piy Wide JA. S. B. Vol. LVI, p 107 s; Tie Indian  Antiquary Vol. XVII, 
PP The Indian v Antignary Vol. m p 249. 
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curious new: readings, not. occurring in any of the préviously 

found grants of thessame king; butitis- specially remarkable 

bécause of the. fact of its being :dated' in the'Samvat year 

1188, which is given bgth in words and figures, and is 

important ` because it proves: ‘that’ Govinda Chandra was: stt 

teigning in the year 1131 A. D., his latest date hitherto 
ascertained being the year 1128 A. 'D. (Samvat 1185). - 

, ^ The eighth .sanad, is the Bangáwán copperphate* grant of 
Raja Govinda Chandra Deva of: Kanauj, dated Samvat, 1208, 
and consisting of -one plate "measuting 1' 4" by I3". 

‘It, récords the grant to^ the -Brahmana AnataSarman, of 
the Vasishtha gotra, a resident of Patna, of the village 
of Gatiara, on Monday, the full moon day of the month 
Karttika, in Samvat 1208,—AÀ. D. iist. It was found by a Pasi, 
-or toddy-drawer, in December 1887, in'a field’ near the village 
of Bangáwán, pargana Dariabad, in the Bára Bánki district, 
of Oudh,. The ninth sanad,is the Machhlishahr copperplate €: 
inscription of Raja Govinda ‘Chandra Deva of Kanauj, dated 
Samvat, 1209, aüd consists of one ‘plate measuring. 1’ 4" by 
I'M. This inscription records’ the grant to the Brahman 
“Pandit, Vamsadhar Sarman of .the Kasyapa gotra, of. the 
village of Peroha in the Mahásaya district,:on Monday; the 3rd 

. lunar day of the bright half of ‘the month "Vaisákha, i in. Samvat, 

i 1209} or A. D. 1152. The plate was found in September, 1888, 
in a field close to’ the town of Machblfshahr in the Jaunpur 
district, N.-W. P. The tenth sanad-in the Luckriow éollec- 
tion is a copper-plate grant*, discovered sometime in June, 1891, 
_of-thereabouts, in the house of one Gunga Prasad, a goldsmith, 
in the village named Pali, pargana Karari, of. the Allahabad. 
district. It was. dug. out of the ground and consists of, a 
single plate:measüring 7 inches by 6 inches. The inscription- 
‘consists. of 16 lines engraved on both sides of the plate, and 
the characters are of the Northern class of Indian alphabets. 
The inscription belongs.to the illustrious Maharajah Lakshmana, 
a feudatory prince of. the great Gupta dynasty, and is issued 
from the city called Jayapura (?). ‘It records the grant, in the 

. year 158 (A. D. 477), in the full moon day of the month 

Jaistha (May-June), by the abovementioned king, of a village 
to ceftain Brahmans. Attached to the plate is a copper seal, 

beating in relievo the figure: of a récumbent lion, ‘and below 

it are faint traces of the legend “of the illustrious Maba- 
rajah- Lakshmana.” -It was presented by the- Magistrate -of 

Allahabad. "The inscription is translated’: thu$:—** Om! Hail 

from: Jayapura ! E 'most devout worshipper of the: God 





* It has not yet been published, but will. shortly. appear in E27 jgraphia: Indica. 
(1) Not yet published, but will shortly appear in cde Indica, : 
= The Amrita Bazar Patrika of the 7th’ July 1891, i 
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Mahesvara (Siva); the illustrious Maharaja‘ Lachman: being 
in good health, issues a command to the. residents beginning 
with the Brahmanas, and to the cultivators at the village of 
Phela Barvaitka :-— Be it known to,you that, for the purpose 
of increasing the religious merit of my. parents, and of myself, 
this village’ is granted -by me as an agrahara to the Brahmana. 
Revatiswamin, of the Kantsagotra, a student of the Vajasa- 
neya, Madhyamdina ‘school, you shall be obedient .to his 
commands, and, you shall render to hii the offering of the 
tribute of the cüstomary taxes, gold, &c." And on the.sáme 
subject there are also the following verses by Vyasa::He who 
confiscates land, rich in “kinds of grains, that has been 
granted, becomes a worm in the ordure of a dog and.sinks into 
hell together with his ancestors. The earth has been enjoyed 
by many kings, commencing with Sagara.: whosoever at any 
time possesses the earth; to him belongs, at that time, the re- 
-ward (of this grant that is now.made, if-he continue it) : The 
giver ofland enjoys happiness in heaven for sixty thousand 
yeafs; but the confiscator of a grant, and he who assents to an 
act of confiséation, shall dwell for the same number of years 
in hell! “The dutaka.(an officer- whose duty it. was to carry 
the king’s orders to the local officials, by whom the charter 
was then drawn up and delivered) is the illustrious Maharaja 
Naravdhanadatia, This charter has been written by Baladeva. 
in a century of years, | increased by fifty-eight, in the. full-moon 
day: of the month Jaistha.” The plates No. 8 and 9 are 
very important, as they show that Govinda Chandra was reign- 
ing so late as 1151 and 11525A. D:—the latest-dates of his 
reign hitherto discovered. In addition.to these, Dr. Führer 
reports that, in November 1886, Mr. Rivett-Carnac, the Opium 
Agent at Ghazipore, sent two copperplate inscriptions. of 
“Govinda Chandra of Kanauj to the Lucknow Museum for sale.; 
but their purchase by that institution was declined as they: were 
substantially the same as Nos, 4 and 5 in- the said Museum. 
The British Museum of London, in its. Department of 
British and' Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography, is 
possessed: of a collection of forty-eight Indian copperplate, 
grants, of which five are early acquisitions, eight were pur- 
chased during the period i882- -90, twenty-six wére presented 
by Sir Walter Elliot, K, C. S. I, in 1882, &e., one was presented 
by J. F. Fleet, Esq, of the Bombay Civil Service, and the 
"remaining eight were presented in 1889 by the Maharaja Singh. 
of Rewah, through Major D, W. K. Barr These are exhibited - 
in one of two small table-cases in the: Asiatic Saloon of the 
British Museum,: Most of them appear to be unpublished * * 





* Mr. A. W. Franks of the Department of Archwológy and Ethnography, 
British Museum, London, writes to me, under date (he 26th March 1391; € Dear 
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i The kings, who reigned in North and North-Eastern India, ate 

. amply represented by the collection * of the eighteen sets of 

. Copper-plate grants now. preserved in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society. of Bengal in their rooms in Park Street; 
Calcutta. Some’ of the" plates are also from other and. 
remote parts of India, Sanad? No. 1 is a''copper-plate | 
grait dug tp in the char, or alluvial. land, of some rives 
in. the Pergunnah Edilputa, zillah Bakharganj about 120° 
miles due east of Calcutta. It records a-grant of land 
by: Raja Kesava Sena, of the Sena. dynasty of Bengal, in ` 
the year 1136.Samvat 1080 A.D. It. was presented to the- 
‘Society by Babu Kanai Lal Thakura, and the inscription was" 
translated "by Saroda Prasad Chakravarti. Sanad. .No.2 is 
a copper-plate inscription in Sanskritand was discovered near ; 
the river called the little Gandak, in the district of: Gorakhpur. 
-It records a grant of land, but bearsnodate. It was deciphered 
by a pandit in the service of Captain Wilford, anid was pre-.. 
sented.by the latter gentleman. Grant No. 3 consists of a set -` 
of five copper-plates discovered near the confluence of the. 
“Varuna (a small stream running past.the north of- Benares} with ^: 
the Ganges. They measure about 20" x 16'. A thick iron ring - 
goes through the upper part of each, to which is attached: a 
bell-shaped seal, bearing the name of Jaya "Chandra. in the 
centre, a figure of Ganesa above, and that of a conch belowe. 
The inscriptions on all these plates are in Sanskrit and are 
similar, differing only in the names of villages and. those of - 
dotiors and donees, and recórd' formal grants of land in the 
years 1234 and 1236 Samvat = A. D. ri77 and 1179. They ^ 
were presented by the Government of India and were tran- 
slated by Captain Fell. Grant: No. -4 is a copper plate, 
similar to the above, and was discovered on: a subsequent | 
occasion near. the identical spot. It is smaller in.size-than ^ 

-. the above, and is dated 1177 Samvat;— 1120 A. D. « It records: - 
the grant of thé village of Kavandugram in Pargana Ambuli- ` 
tapattala. by Govinda Chandra, the grandfather of Joya 
Chandra...It was presented by the Government of India and. 





Sir, —Our-collection of Indian copper-plate grants has been thoroughly studied by 
Mr. Fleet, who has published, or is preparing to publish, in the Znaian Antiqtary, 
all of them excepting a few. of late date, and four- which at present cannot be 
deciphered. Iw his articles; which are no doubt well:known to you, Mr. Fleet gives | 
all-the particulars that are known about them. Our own information is scanty, 
and I regret that I cannot do more than furnish a list of the ‘numbers witli donors? - 
names," DETTA. i - LE CN 
- * The writer is indebted for the description of the plates numbered 1 to 18 now . 
in the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to the admirable little * Catalogue 
of Curiosities " published in 1849. . d MS 
x Published by Mr, H, T.. Colebrook, in 1807, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, 
Spe40ho. 6. mo mo 3 meses g CA i 
p ^ Published by Mr. H. T. Colebrooke in 1807, in idem, Vol; IX. p. 438. 
|^3 Published in 1837-38, by Mr. J. Prinsep, in J. A. S. Ba Vol; VII, p, 40. 
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was translated by’ Captain E. Fell, Sanad$ No. 5 consists . 
of ‘three copper- plates joined together by a large "copper: 
ring to a seal; containing, within raised rim, a figure of Ganesa 
_and the name and titles of Raja Banamali Varma Deva’. It 
“was. dug up near the station of Tezpura,.in the Durrüng- 
Division, Assam, The Sanskrit inscription on them récords 
the grant, in perpetuity, toa Brahman named ‘Ishwara. Deva 
Sarma, in the 3rd-year of the Rajá's reign, corresponding . to 
1136 A.D. They'were presented by Major F, Jenkins and 
translated by Babu Saroda Prasad Chakravarti, , Inscrip- 
tion? No. 6 consists of a grant of land ‘engraved on a sët of 
three plates of brass, discovered in 1800. A. D. at Chitradurg 
„in the Carnatic. The plates measure 7” by 7", and-are joined 
" together: by a brass ring, on which is a seal of the same metal 
representing a boar, The language is Sanskrit, but the portion - 
DE the inscription describing the lands | is in Canarese. They 
are dated Samvat, 1317, corresponding to 1395 A. D.. -It was 
preseüted by ‘Colonel’ C. Mackenzie, Sanads No. 7 consists , 
-of two copper-plates, joined together by a ring seal, dug 
-up at Khumbhi, on the right bank “of the Hiran river, 35 miles 
North-East of Jubbulpore, The seal belongs to Srimat Vijaya 
‘Sinha Deva. The legend is Durga, in the form of Maha 
Laxmi, supported by two elephants, and'at her foot.is the bull 
of Siva, The inscriptien is in Sanscrit and: records the grant 
of a village by Ajaya Sinha, of the Kulachuri dynasty, as heir 
apparent, by order of his mother Gásalá, toa Bráhman named 
Sitha Sarma; and.is dated Samvat 932= A. D. 876. It was 
presented by -Dr, J. J. Spilsbury. Sanad+ No. 8 consists of 
a set of.three copper-plates and records a’ grant of land.’ 
It was discovered. at Gumsur amongst the other properties of 
the iate Rajah of’ that place; The inscription engraved there- 
in appears to in be the Bengali or Gaur alphabet of the roth 
century, written in 'a?crampéd hand, and carved by an unskilful 
‘engraver; and the language is composed of different words 
from Sanskrit, Uria and Tamil. : It was presented by 
Captain J. Campbell, Grant? No. 9 is à copper plate saxad 


surmounted by a highly wrought ornament of brass; which. . 


is. drawn: to some:length on the. p'ate, so as to occasion a 
a considerable break in the upper lines, - The ornament is en-- 
graved. with Buddhist emblems, and the name Sri Vigrahapála 
.Deva.- This grant was discovered by a peasant of Amgachi, 





Ve Published.i in. 1807- by- Mr.-H. T, Colebrook in the Asiatic Restarches, Vol. IX, 

4T. 

E n Published in 1807 by Mr. H; T. Colebrook in idem, Vol. IX, p. 406, 

7 Published in 1807 by Mr. H. T. Colebrook in idem, Vol. IX, p. 422. 
Published in 1837-38 by Mr. J.. Prinsep in J., A. S. B. Vol. VI, p. 667: 
Published in 1839'in J. A. S. B., Vol. . VII, p. 487. 

Published in 1840 by Major Jenkins in J. A "s. ^8, Vol IX,p.766. 
uns VIE l 
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in the district of Dinajpore, in the year 1806 A, D., 4 and is be: 
lieved. to .be 800. years old. It was presented by Mr. James 
` Pattle: “Sanad No. 10? consists of a set of five inscribed 
. copper-plates joined together by a ring surmounted by a figure 
òf the bull Nandi, and records a grant of land: These abe 
“were found in the possession of a Zemindar. of Seoni, and, are 
much corroded and otherwise injured. The inscription, which 
-is written in a dowfbtful and often unintelligible Sanscrit, re- 
‘cords: the natnes “òf five princes not known to history. The 
date is 18 ofa local efa, supposed to be after Mahendra Gupta 
‘of Kanouj. It was presented by D. M McLeod, Esq. The 
Lith Sanad 4.in.the collection: is a land-grant inscribed on a 
, large plate of copper surmounted by. a brass. tablet; bedring the 
genealogy of the grantor in relief. It records a list of eight 
' kings, probably of scions of the Pála Dynasty of ‘Bengal, and 
is dated in the 65th year of the reign of -Vinayaka Pála: De 
the donor. It has been translated by Babu R, Mitta, and was 
' presented by. Colonel L. R. Stacey. The r2th Sanad 3 con- 
sists of four. plates of.copper inscribed with Sanscrit inscrip- 
tions “discovered at Kairah in Guzerat. No. 1 is in prose, 
' and records a list of nine princes of the Za/harà, or Vallabhi 
Dynasty of. Guzérat, the -last of whom Dhruvasena III gives 
a field to a Brahman ; it is dated the rst of the lunar. month 
of Baisakh, -Samvat 'g65;— =A, D. 309, and is signed by his 
"minister," Madana Hala, son of Skanda Bhatta. It was 
„presented by Dr. A. Burn. The 13th grant: consists: of 
two copper plates.. inscribed in Sanscrit and was ‘discovered ‘in 
a field in. the village of Caplianagar in. the Shujalpore: Per- 
.gunnah. It records the grant of the revenues of a village: to a 
‘Brahman family by the young. Raja Arjuna, a descendant of 
:Raja Bhoja of Dhar, and.is dated the roth of Falgoon;—t267, 
: Samvat,- A.D. 1210. - It was presented by L. Wil kinson, Esq. 
The 14th Sazag ? is a copper-plate grant measuring 17- inches 
by 14 inches, and is inscribed in Sanscrit characters. -It was dis. 
. eovered at Jhoosy, a village near Allahabad, which boasts of great 
_ antiquity. It was preserited by R. Brown, Esq. The 15th Sanad.s 
> isa copperplate grant discovered. near Chittagong and pre- 
‘sented to the Society by A. L. Clay, Esq, GS. It béars date, 
the year 1165 of the Saka era, corresponding to A. D, 1243. It 
‘has been translated by. Pandit Pránnáth Saraswati. ~The’ 16th 
. inscription”. is a land-grant on copperplate issued by Rájá 
„Govinda, Chandra: Deva of Kanavj. - -It- was _ presented | to the 





; Published in 1836 by Mr, L. Wilkinson in f. A. S. B., vol. V., p. 378. ` 
Published in'1$36 by Mr. J, Prinsep in A. S. B., vol. V., Pp. 724 
Published in 1837-38 by Mr. J. Prinsep in idem, vol, VII PP 901; 908, 966, 
Published in 1848 by Mr. H, Torréns in i ASB: vols ID pp. 68, Ih 
Vide]. A.S. B vol. XLIII p. 318. 

Vide P. A. S. B. for BP page 130. E 
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Society by Mr. F. S. Growse of Mathura, The 17th | Sanad 5 
in the Society's collection is a copperplate grant discovered - 
near Bhagalpore arid presented to the Society by W. R. Davies; 
* Esq. The 18th inscription in thé collætion is.a copperplate 
"grant € which was discovered in. 1884, or 1885 by a ryot natnéd 
Mir Khan, while levelling a mound iu Ashrafpur, about 30 miles 
S. E. of Dacca and about 5 miles from Sital Lakhya. It was 
found at a dept& of 6 or 7 feet. from the surface of the ground, 
Another copperplate was discovered at the same time and. has 
. been described and figured in ‘the Society's Proceedings fot ` 
; March, 1885. The plate was: purchased for Rs. 35 by the 
Society, andis in a good.state of preservation. It records a 
‘grant of. land by a Jain. It has been deciphered by Dr, R. 
Mitra, and promises to be of great historical interest, inasmuch: 
as it records the names of four kings hitherto unknown to 
history, who flourished in Bengal before the Pala Dynasty, 
which flourished in the 9th century A. Do . 
y From the desçriptions. which haye been given. above, of the 
" Scopper-plate grants now <in the possession of the various 
Museums and Asiatic Societies, both in Indiaand England, some 
broad facts may be generalised and may.be stated as s follows :— 
(2) That only the dynasties of Hindu and Buddhist Kings, 
who have, at various times, flourished in India, were in the 
habit of granting free gifts of land to Brahmans, and other 
deserving persons, out of pfous and charitable motives, and that 
the Mahomedan dynasties who succeeded them did not resort 
to the same by recording jagirs, &c., on plates of.metal ; and not 
a single land-grant or sanad of this description, issued by a 
Mahomedan King, has as yet been. discovered, Probably this 
„may be owing to the fact that the -Mahomedans knew the 
secret óf manufacturing better kinds of paper than the Hindus 
did, and almost all the sanads granted by “the former, hitherto 
known, are upon this kind of material. : 
(4).- That copperplate sanads" were not only granted by the 
kings of, very early. times, beginning from the fifth century 
A: D. up to the fourteenth-and the fifteenth centuries of the same 
era, but that they have also been-granted even so lately as the 
last and the present centuries, as is testified to by the copper- 
.plate grant of the làst century from Orissa exhibited by. Pandit 
Haraprasád Shastri at the meeting held in December 1890, of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and also by the Lahore brass- 
lates granted by Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Khalsa Dynasty 
per the Panjab, who flourished from 1792 to 1339 A.D. +- 
(c). "That they were usually inscribéd iri Sanscrit characters ; 


`e Vide PLA. S, B. for AR77 page 257. : 
y Vide Asiatic Researches vol. XVII, p. 621. 
8 Vide P.A.B. B for 1890 p. 242. . 
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. but occasionally.’ ‘other. characters such as Betigali: Ooriyà- 
Tamil, &c., were used. "There is: only. one instance known of 
Persian chatacters having been used in recording a land-grant, 
. Viz., the Lahore-brass sgnads which bear Persian inscriptions, . 
Ls cXd) Thatthese sanads were so highly prized*as. titlesdeedg= 
7. "justas patás and other documents aré at the ‘present day,.that 
7o ithey were occasionally forged im order to create fictitious titles 
to land; as.is shown by the inscription on the Ieicknow Copper- ` 
plate (No. Il) of King Harshavardhana of Thanéswar, and also 
2e us. by the forged bronze plate, inscribed with Pali characters, and 
"ig dated 1404 Samvat, - recording defeat of .Bhads. by Lodhis, 
which is naw in the possession of the Assiatic Society-of Bengal, 
' (Vide the Asiatic Society" s Catalogue of Paintings, Ec, Edition `, 
: 1897, p: 54.) 

(e). That. these rants "weie . always recorded on plates of 
‘metal, usually copper and occasionally brass, and that the use of 
“the former metal for the above purpose was far. more geueral. 

-Only three instances of brass plates, having been used for tha 
purpose are known;-haniely, the.Lahore Museum. plates and’ 
. the Chitradurg: plates and’ the. bronze plate referred to above, 
"now in the Library of the Asiatic, Society of Bengal. It is 
probable also that. an alloy of copper and silver was also- 
occasionally employed, as is evident from the ‘seal of Kumara- 
gupta II now at Lucknow. ; 

(f). That coppér-plate: grants di been, in the majority: of 
cases, discoveréd in out-of-the-way places and have been dug up 
either out of curs. or lands formed by the alluvial deposits: of 
rivers, or the fallen debris of high river-banks, or the-soil of fields. 
in the course of ploughing them, ot the beds of old tanks, as was. 
the case with the copperplate grant of Lakshmana Sen: discovered. 
in the*bed: of Torpondighi, a-small but old tank at Dinajpur ot 
in the course of excavating ‘the foundations of buildings, or. 
occasionally as heirlooms in the Rosen of families. of long 
standing. 

Now arises the question how. they came. to be deposited 
underneath the ground? Were they purposely .deposited 

-there, or did they get buried accidentally ? It appears to 
-be difficult to give a satisfactory solution of this . question, 
‘unless it.be that, as they were. valued as title. deeds. to -larid, 

- . ‘they. were deposited. underneath the soil of those lands the 
' titles to. which were secured thereby, just in the sameway as 

- current coins of the realm and newspapers of the: day aré-put 
into a bottle and then. deposited. in the foundations of build: 
iiügs-now-a-days. “In the case- of treasure-trove, ‘coins. were 
“purposely butied-beneath the: ground; in those times; when pro- 

` perty was insecure and might was right, in order. to evade the 
cupiaiiy, ° of the lawless rülers' of the day. Now. ‘the value: of 
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the: ick give above be corect iti is difficult to- a in- 
any other way the fact of. theif being, always found " betfeath. 


je Bround. It is scarcely possible tö believe that they have ^ ' 


- rémained baried there, because somehow of other they fell there 
‘atid have lain there unremoved since then. This explanation 
‘may hold good of oneor two cases, but proves absolitely worth= 
less when we take into éonsideration that, im thé majority of. 
‘instances, they have been dug out of the ot „Unat these 


ET eee 


ons of bélief, . 

Now I stall go on to describe thé ses: ^tó. dh thesé 
copper-plate- grants máy be put: (1i) From a.philologicál 
point of view, they show the state of the language in which the 
ecords are insétibed, at the time when they were issued. Thus, 
' from studying them carefully, much may be. learnt ‘About tlie 
"development of a particular language. 

(2). From a pálaographical point-of view they show the 
different forms of writing obtaining at the time when they were 
issued. The différent forms assumed by. a letter in the alphabet 
‘of’a language and the different stages through which the 
alphabet of.a language has become developed to its present 
form may be studied from the characters engraved on coppér- 
plate sanads, It is by a study of the different forms of the 
Nágari letter wp 74 as represented on various pillar, cave 


stone and the copper-plate inscriptions of Skanda Gupta from 
Indor, and of Hastin from Majhgawan, that-Dr. Hoernle has 
.arrived at the conclusion that the birch-bark Mss. brought by 
‘Lieutenant Bower from Kashgaria, which he has deciphered to 
bea Buddhist treatise on medicine, entitled MNédvanitaka, must. 
have been written some time during the sth century of the: 
Christian era. 

(3). To the artist, they are of value for the different 
kinds of ornamentation with which they are decorated, and as 
showing the’ state of the art of engraving on metal plates i in 
those éarly times. From an examination of them it.may be 
inferred that this art had been carried to a very high pitch of 
perfection. It is only occasionally, as in the Sanad No, 8 in 
the .Library of the.Asiatic Society of Bengal, that.the carving 
was clumsily done. - 

(4). To the student of legal antiquities they’ show how, and 
“on what materials, deeds of sale-and gift were drawn up and re- 
corded. They further evidence that these sanads were, in 
those early times, used and valued as title-deeds: and that they 
were occasionally forged. 

(5). To the mythologist they are important, as xd are very 
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.ofteninseribed with the figures of Ganesa, Durga, the boar, the 
bull Nandi and other mythological personages and animals. 
They further furnish a k&y to the emblems of different religions 
by which they are usually accompanied and which vary accosd«^ 
ing to the creed of the kings by whom they were issued. Thus 
the Amgachi copper-plate (No. 9) in the Library of the Bengal © 
Asiatic Society beass Buddhist emblems amongeits. ornaments, 
and shows that the creed of the Pala Kings by whom it was 
. granted, was Buddhism. Plates bearing Hindu emblems prove 
that the grantors were of the Brahminical faith. 

(6). To the general student, the inscriptions disclose the 
picture of a society which has been broken up and is now a 
thing of the past. These are some of the objects which can : be 
gained from the study of ‚copperplate ne ax 
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N Sunday, St. John Baptist’ S day, Juffe 24th, the cargo was 
: conveyed to Calicut, and the Admiral arranged that all 
the members of the expedition should. go thither in turn to 
` guard it, thus giving every one a chance of seeing the city and of 
making What purchases he would on his own private account; so 
it was settled that each ship should send one man ata time, - 
others taking their places when they returned. 
We all, whilst on our way to Calicut, received great hospi- 
/fality from the Ohristian natives, who were very müch pleased 
when any of us went to eat or sleep at their houses and will- 
. ingly shared with us what they had.’ Many men likewise used 
to come on board the fleet to sell fish for bread and were warm- 
ly welcomed ; and by the Admiral’s orders we always gave/a 
meal to those who came with their sons and slaves, All this, 
we did to get on friendly terms with them and to gain a good 
name in the country. - We were greatly encumbered by the, 
crowds. oj beggars who often arrived long after nightfall;so that 
we could not turn them off the ships. The population, indeed, 
_ is very large, and the means of subsistence very small. : Often, 
' when our men went on shore to mend the sails and took biscuit . 
with them for their dinners, such a throng of beggars, both 


young and old, pressed around them, that the food‘was snatched ’ 


out of their hands and they got nothing to eat, _The whole of 
turns io go up to ‘Calicut; twcs by twos ‘and. threes by 
‘threes, ‘We all used to take- with us whatever goods we had 
brought for our own private venturés; such as bracelets, 
cloths, tin, shirts and the like; but we did not- get such 
good prices for. them as ‘we had: hoped we should. when we ` 
first arrived from Mozambique, for & very fine shirt which 

might be worth some three. hundred reis“: in Portugal, here 

sold for two fanoos; which are worth about thirty .reis?'; though — . 
the purchasing power of thirty reis in this country is great, - 

Not only shirts, but all our other wares, were held very cheap 
by the natives, who, indeed, bought them only in order to be 
able to show something fom Portugal ‘as a curiosity. Our 
men used to lay in a stock’ of the produce sold in the place, 
such as cloves, cinnamon and. precious Stones, and. after’ each 
of them had concluded his own private business, he went back 
on board the fleet’ without anyone offering him any hindrance, 
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. The Admiral, seeing how well disposed towards us the people: 
vie resolved to. leave a. oe -with a, ue and. 


to ‘the. aes with a AE eah of amber; Pa and- many. other 
things, to tell him- that he intended to return to Portugal: 
and to ask if His Majesty wished to send any envoys back 
with us to. our king, He added that he intend&d to leave.a - 
supercargo, a secretary and some other. men in charge of our 
cargo at Calicnt, and that he would be obliged if, in exchange for 
his present; His Majesty would send his Royal (Master) a bale ` 
of cinnamon, another of cloves, and some other spices, which he 
wanted as: samiples, but that, if he wished it, the . supercargó 
would pay him for them when he had turned the cargo into 
money. 

The Zamorin would not receive the Admirals: messenger. 
. until four days after his arrival, and when he came into his 

presence, greeted him with a frown and-asked him what. 
chis business was. He accordingly repeated. to him: the Ad. 
. fmirals message, adding that he had brought him a present. 
The king told him to hand over what he had brought -with 
him to the supercargo, as he did not wish to set eyes on it, — 
and that, if the Admiral wanted to leave, he must first give 
bim six hundred Xerafins?, and that he might then, take him- 
self off, for such was the. custom of Calicut and of those who. 
resorted thither. - Upon this Diogo Diaz, who had taken the 
message, . replied. that he would take back His Majesty’s 
answer to the Admiral.. Just as he was leaving the palace; 
some men also left it, who, when they got to the warehouse in 
„the, town where the ' cargo was stored, placed a guard inside 
to prevent. those 'who were in charge of it from going out,.and- 
atthe same- time gavè orders to’ the town: 'criérs ‘to make a 
proclamation throughout the city that no boat was,to' put out 
to the fleet: On seeing that they were prisoners, our men, sent 
‘a black boy they had with them to go along the shore and see - 
‘if he could find any. one who would put them on board the- 
‘ships, so as to let the Admiral know that they had been made 
prisoners by. the king's. orders. The boy went to the city 
‘where the firshermen lived and got one of them'to put him on. 
“board for three fanooss As night was just closing in, the 
‘boat could not be seen from the city, and, after bringing him. 
‘on’ board, put off again. from the ships without a, moment's 
“delay. This was on Thursday, August 13th, 1498. - 

We were all very sad at this news, not only: because Some 
of our men were'in the hands of their. enemies, ‘but because 
“we foresaw that, this incident would delay. our departure. . At 

the, same time we felt . „the “conduct of the Christian king : in 


. 
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treating usin this dirty way. deeply, particularly as we had 


- given bim everything we could. -On the other hand, we did 


.not blame hiñ as much as we had: every. right.to do, as we . 
knew. for certain that the Moors who Were about him: and - who 
"were-traders from Mecca and other. parts where the Portuguese - 
name was very well known, had set him very much against | 
us by telling him that we were pirates and that, once our ships 
began to máke. voyages tò: Calicut, noś a single ship from 
Mecca, from Cambay, from the East African coast, nor from any. 
other country would ever come there „again, -He would: be 
no gainer by the exchange,. as the Portuguese’ would give him 
nothiag, and would, indeed, be far more likely to take from 
him what he had, and thus his country would be ruined. They 
were always pressing him to take us. prisoners and put us. to 
death, so that: we might not carry the news of our discoveries 
home; This the captains learnt from a Moor ‘of the’ country. 
Avho disclosed to them.the conspiracy and warned them, and, 
more especially the Admiral, never to go. on shore from the 
ships, Two -Christians fully. confirmed the Moor’s report. 
They added that, if the captains went on shore, they would ~ 
have their heads cut off, this being the penalty the King usually , 
inflicted on those who came to. his court and: who did not give 
him gold. 

"Whilst our affairs weye-in-this. critical condition: hot a. single 
boat came out to us. Two days. after the: arrést of our, men 
a pirogue manned by four boys, bringing precious stones for. 
sale came alongside. We' supposed. they: had -come. by the 
orders of the Moors, and not merely to sell stones but pro- 
bably to see whether they would come to any harm: the 
Admiral, however, made them welcome and sent back a letter 
by them to our friends on shore. .When the natives: saw the 
boys had come to no harm,-many traders daily used to comé 
on board, as well as many. others who wére merely. sight-seérs, 
We gave them all a hearty welcomé and. made them. very 
good cheer. The following Sunday about twenty-five’ men 
came, amongst them being six nobles. The Admiral seeing 
that he had thus-a means within. his reach to force their friends 
to exchange our men who were on.shore as ‘hostages. and 
prisoners, laid hands-upon the nobles and also arrested: at 
least twelve others as well, so that we made nineteen prisoners 
“in all We sent the rest of the party on shore in one of. our 
"boats with a letter to the King's Moorish: factor, to' say that 
we would, exchange our prisoners for his. When.they learnt 
that we had taken some of their men, a great crowd went 
to fetch our men who were at the warehouse and brought them 
down to the factor's house, but did not do them: any harm," : . 
. On Wednesday, August. 23rd, we set sail, after: sénding 
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then a. message that we were going to Portugal, but we hoped 
that we should very soon- be back at Calicut, and that they 
would. then see whether we -were pirates or not; As there was a 
head wind, we dropped anchor ‘about four leagues to the | 
leeward of Calicut. Next day we stood in towards land; büf 
could not cléar the banks in front of the city, so stood ouf to sea 
again and re-anchored within sight of the town, On Saturday 
we again stood out #0 sea and anchored almost cut of sight of. 
land. On Sunday, whilst we were riding at anchor waiting for a 
breeze, a sea-going ship, which had put out in search of us, ran 
up and reported that Diogo Diaz was at the King’s palace, and 
that, as. His Majesty saw that we had not yet left, he and his men 
were to be brought on board. However,as the Admiral thought 
the.message. had. only been sent as a means of keeping us at 

` Calicut until they could arm a. squadron against us, or a. fléet 
arrived from Mecca. strong enough to take- us, he told hem. 
to sheer off and never. to. come on. board again unless they 
brought him his men or a letter from them ; otherwise he would. 
fire on them with his. cannon. He, added that, if they: did ~ 

;,not come back -at once with the message he "expected, he 

. would. cut his prisoners’ heads: off. After this a fair wind 

"sprang up; sòwe sailed some way up. the coast and -then 
anchored again. 8.4 


How the King. sent for Diogo, Diaz and ER to him, as. 
follows :— 

When the news of our having sailed for Portugal reached the 
King, and he'saw he could not-carry out his plans; he tried to 
make good again the harm he had done. He accordingly sent 
for Diogo Diaz, and, when he came into his presence, greeted him 
with great effusion, i in a very different style’ from the receptio ^ 
he had given him when he. brought him the present, -and 
asked him why the Admiral had arrested his men. Diogo Diaz 
replied that he had done so because the king would not allow 
the Portuguese to go back on to their ship, but had kept them 
prisoners in the city. ~The king said that in this.the Admirat 
had done well, and again asked if the Factor had asked him 
for anything, with the evident intention of giving him to 
understand that he himself had had no share in what had 
taken'place, but that the Factor had done it all to force them... 
to. pày.him something, and, after loading his agent with abuse; 
added :-* He does not know that, but a little time back, I -had 
another agent put to death for bringing law*suits against some 
merchants “who had come here," ‘The king also said: * Go off,. 
with-thy friends who are with thee here, to the ships, and. tell the 
Admiral to. send me his -prisoners, and hand over the stone 
beacon-he sent to tell me he wished to put up here, to those | 
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who will take thee on board, and they will bring” it. back: aiid 
‘set it up, and, moreover, - ‘that thou, for thy own part, will’st 
‘stay, here with the cargo.” He also sent thé Admiral a: “letter. 
«£o give to the King of Portugal whith Diogo Diaz drew up for 
him. on. a palm’ leaf e» These leaves áre-the only writing 
materials the natives usé. - They write on. them with. iron. pens; 
The king's letter ran pretty-much as follows :—— 

- * Vasco da-Gama, a nobleman of yotir "household; „came. to 
‘my > country.” I am very well pleased with > him:-. In my 
country there are quantities of cinnamon, cloves, ginger, 
allspice 'and precious. stones of many kinds.. Gold, ‘silver, | 
. cotal and scarlet are what I want from thy country;" - 

On Monday morning, August 27, whilst we- were "still at 
anchor, severi boáts, crowdéd-with men, came up with. Diogó 
‘Diaz and his companion. . As they did ‘not date to put them: on 

board, they put them into the” Admiral’s -long boat which was 
then towing. astern of the flagship... Ás they hoped Diogó Diaz 
„would come back with them on shore, they had not brought 
the cargo. Once, hówever, the "Admiral had our men'on board, 
.he, would not allow them to-go away again, but he gave the . 
stone beacon to those in the boats, as the king had sent to. tell 
“him he would have it put up. He also gave up, in exchange 
efor bis men, the six of his prisoners who were of the highest 
- rank, keeping back ri’ equal number, and told thein that, if 
the cargo was brought him next day, he would then hand. them 
. over those whom: he had detained, . 
^'^ “On Tuesday morning, whilst we were sull at anchor, a 
man. from Tunis who understood. Portuguese. came oñ board 
to. take passage with us; He said the -Indians -had- plundered 
"him of all- his goods, and. -that he was: not sure they would not 
‘treat him even worse still, as those on shore said he was.a 
Christian and had come to, Calicut by the ‘ordérs of the, King. 
of Portugal." He preferred, therefore, to leave with. us, rather 
than stay in a country. where he might be killéd-any day. „At: 
ÁO A.M., seven boats, very strongly -manned, came: up; three 
of thém had &ome"of the bales of cloth ‘we had left on short 
lying i in the sterii sheets, and they gave iis to.understand that this 
was the whole of-the cargo which-was’still unsold. .The three 
‘boats drew up closé’ to the ‘ships, whilst'the other four lay sone. 
way off; but they: would scarcely come within a stone's throw 
‘of our sterns, ‘and called to üs.to put their men on board: the 
long boat, and fhey;would take them off and put.the cargo.. on 
board it, As soon, however, as we. found these foxes were 
at their old tricks, tlie Admiral hailed to them to-sheer off, as 
he did not want the cargo, but. would take their men back with 
him to Portugal, and that they had better keep: a- good look 
‘out, as he hoped soon to hé back again at Cal icut, _ when - they 
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would sée- af: the. Portuguese were pirates, as the Moors said, , 
r not, ^"... 
On Wednesday;  Auggst.-20th, seeing - that we had nof 
- found. and discovered what we had come in-search. -of, both-H# 
the way of spices and of precious stones, and. that: all-our 
efforts would not succeed in securing a treaty of aliance with 
the natives, or' in founding i in the country a parey friendly to 
‘Portugal, the Admiral? after duly consulting the other, captains, 
agreéd to sail, taking with us the men we had. on board, so 
that those in charge -of the next expedition to Calicut might 
aise them. as envóys. “We, theréfore, immediately sailed oh 
our way to Portugal; and glad, indeed, were we at heart, at the 
good fortune which had sufferred us to find such a great thing 
aS. we had found, ‘About. midday on Thursday, August 36, 
whilst we weré being becalmed bélow ‘Calicut, nearly seventy, 
boats, crowded with men, ran up tó.us. They had put, up found" 
the gunwales very stout screens ‘stuffed with wool. and faced 
with scarlett cloth. The armour they use for their bodies, héads 
-and hands is : : 
[The author omits to describe this Amour]: Directly 
they got within'a cannoi shot of the fleet, we at once fired on 
them from the flagship and’ the others. They putsued "us 
‘closely for an hour and-a-half; but, whilst they were in fuif 
chase; a tornado burst i upon tis and- cartiéd us oùt to sea; SO, 
seeing that their efforts would be useless, they put back again 
to shore, whilst we went on our way. 


t THE SPICE TRADE. OF CALICUT. 


[The following description of the Spice Trade of Calicut 
and, of'the route: by which thé spicés were conveyed ‘to -Europe~ 
is ' hére- insertéd. in the Mss. probably by. a mistake of the 
‘copyist, as it appears more naturally to` belong to the list -of 
articles of traffic at Alexandria. given in the appendix. The 
description of the route to the East by the Red Sea was quite 
new to' the. Western Europeans. of the Fifteenth Century, as, 
sincé the Crusades, the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt had closéd 
the Isthmus of. Suez to the „Franks, aand the. only European, 
traveller. who had made the journey was Nicolo. Conti of Venice, 
on his way home.from India about 1445.] 

. From this country of Calicut, which is otherwise knowns x 
as Upper. India E). come the. spices which are consünied in- 





©): The sine “Indias * "known to Medizval: Geographers were (0; “An Zndin 
Baixa,” Nether, India,, the whole of East. Africa from Abyssinia: to’ Mozambique 5 
2): “An India alla” ‘or Upper India, now British India; (3): * Further India? the 
Indo:Clhinéese Peninsula: The “West Indies” wereso dalled’ by Cohimbiis because he 
imagined:he had reached ‘thé‘islatids which, according to Marco Polo, ilay’south-east of 
our Índia.. -“ Saint-Catherine of Mount Sinai” is the famous monastery, at- Mount 
‘Sinai, said to have been erected by Justinian over the place where St. Cathering of 
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` the West, in the ‘East; in Portugal, and, most likely, in all parts 
of the world ; from this City of Calicut precious stones of many 
-kinds are brought, and the following spices grow in its territory, 
-that is to say, quantities of ginger, allspice and: cinnamon, 
~although the cinnamon is not so fine as that which comes from | 
an island called Ceylon, a week's voyage from Calicut. All 
the cinnamon .is' warehoused at Calicut, and there is another 
island called Malacca, from which the gloves reach. this city, 
At Oalicut the spices are shipped on vessels which come from 
Mecca and are carried to a city which is in Mecca, called 
Jeddah, the distance from Malacca to Jeddah being reckoned 
at fifty days witha fair wind, astern, for’ the ships of this 
country cannot sail close to the wind. . At Jeddah they unload 
the cargo and pay the dues to the Grand Seighior. The spices 
-are then. transhipped into other and smaller vessels, and ate 
‘carried up the Red Sea to a place which is close to 
“Saint Catharine “of Mount Sinai (64) called Tunz. (64) 
Here they pay a second duty. Then- the- merehants ‘load 
the spices on camels, which are chartered at four cruza- 
does 95 a head, and carry them’ to. Cairo, where they 
again pay a third -duty.: The caravans, whilst on their road 
to Cairo; are often attacked by the robbers-who abound in 
these parts, and who are Arabs and others. Here they 
"pay duty a third time, | At Cairo they reload thé spices. on 
ships which ply or a river, called the Nile, which. flows down 
from.Prester John's Country* in the nether Indies$s, by which 
.they are carried down in two days to a place called ‘Rosetta, 
where they pay a fourth duty, and are then loaded on. camels 
and carried in’ one day to a city called Alexandria which is v. 
sea port, The galléys of Venice and Genoa come to Alex. 
-andria to fetch them. It is calculated that the Grand Seignior 
draws a yearly revenue of six hundred thousand cruzadoesés 
from these duties on the’ spice trade, a hundred thousand of - 
“which per annum he pays over to a king named. Cidadym 9 to 
make war on Prester John. This title’ of Grand Seignior 
must be purchased for money “by its holder‘, as. it cannot 
descend from father to son. ae ie umor 


Se anys eae a GOR EL T EA NECEM DDR DRM E Cd 
Alexandria had beem buried by, angels, who. had: transported. her-thiough thie ‘air 
from the scene of her martyrdom.. © Prester John's Country is. Abyssinia.- "The 
č Blue Nile,” is shown as rising there in Fra Mauri's map. of. 1459; | % Tunz” is 
either Suez, or Tor, a small port on the East.Coast of the Gulf of Suez, now used 
as'a quarantine stations, © co 07 0-05 007 00 3 

' . 68 A cruzado-is 2s. 32.,, 600,000 eruzadoes . are, therefore, £1,550,000, 100,000 
cruzadoesz.45225;000. . m EUM Mer 
' 66." Prester John ” isthe Christian” King. of: Abyssinia. The "Cydadym/" a 

' word. derived, according to Burton, from Iskander; the: Arabic for Alexander; was 
probably a Mameluki Sheikh of Upper Egypt. It is not true that the title of Grand 

. Seignior had to-be bought by its. holder, who; according to law, was always the 
oldest living male of the race of Othman; but every Sultan gave large donations to . 
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- The author again resumes his account of Vasco da. Gama’ S 
voyage home. piis 


" As the wind „was. very: dight, we were obliged tá måke- our 
„way up the coast by steering out to sea with the laud wifi 
and then standing: in.shore agàin with the sèa breeze, and: 
dropping anchor in the calms between the shifts. On Monday, 
September roth; as we were sailing-along in shore, the, Admiral 
.sént one of our prisoners, who was blind of oue eye, with a.. 
-letter to thé Zamorin, written in Spanish Arabic by: a. 
Moor-on board.. The country where we-landed the Moor is 
called Compia®, and its king,-Biaquelle” He is at war. with 
the king.of Calicut. Next day, whilst we weré lying becalmed, 
boats ran alongside with fish, and their crews came on board 
without the slightest fear. ' The following Saturday .we ‘arrived 
‘at a group of small islands” about two leagues off shore. Here. 
we sent out à boat and put up a beacon, to which we gave the 
name of Saint Mary's Beacon, in one ‘of . the islets. We did . 
'gü.because. the King had commanded the. Admiral to erect 
three beacons, the first of which he wás' to-nàme Saint Raphael, 
the second Saint Gabriel, and the third Saint Mary; so that. 
this was the last of the. three which we were. under orders to 
putup. The first, that of Saint Raphael,.we had erected at the 
River of.Good. Qmens, the second, or Saint Gabriels, at Calicut,” 
and the last, which was. Saint Mary’ s, i this island; -" Here - 
many fishermen - brought up their boats alongside our ships ;. 
and the Admiral gave them shirts and madé, them. very 
good cheer, ‘He asked them if-they would let. him, put up a 
beacon on their island... They- told him they would gladly giye- 
him leave to do so, and that, if wé would.put it up; they would 
fien say that we. were Ghristians like themselves. So the. 
. Admiral went .on shore aud set up the beacon amidst great 
-xdemonstrations óf fr iendship from the islandéts, ©. . : 
.L Thé next night we set sail with the wind froin land and- 
went. on our course, and the following Thursday, September 








‘the Janissaries on his accession ; JB em doubtless, the origin of the Story. The 
then reigning Sultan was Bajazet I, son of, ‘Mahomet Aib fec “Conqueror of ^ 
Constantinople,- - FORTE ANCUS 
67- Compia ” is Canhanor, that js^Kannannur, “ ‘Kannan’ s Town," the-capital of 
the Avab Pirate Kings of Cananore:: ‘it is now the'chief British military station on 
the Malabar Coasts and i is farnous for the number of its mosqnés; The population: A 
ig Moplah. : 
* Tts: a Biaquelle " is really a mistake Fa the E king. “of Baticalé » on. 





side ** Atits foot" 48 the tillage. called. Phitakal. NEN ‘the. residence of 
sit Tinoja, the pirate-chief, wlio was-employéd by the king of Gaitsoppa, to attack 
“ Vasco da Gama at, the Vingorla Rocks.” -Cf. Correia: 
-E SË Mary’ s Isles” are the "Mulpi.or Mnlki; Rocks-off-Mulki, a town on an “inlet 
of the sea.in South Kanara, (Madras), 19. miles north: of Mangalore, "They are also 
' known as Premevia Rocks . . . E 
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th; we found ourselves off a very lofty “and -beautiful «coast, 
wit good air. . We saw six little islands? close in to the land. 
We let go our anchors very close in: shore and sent out a long 
-boat,.as we had to fill up with wood aré water for the run straight 
"&EFoss to the African coast which we meant to attempt: if we - 
fell in with favourable winds. ' When-we got on shore ‘we, met 
a young man who took us. to a spring of very good. water: 
rising up. befween.-two rocks in the beglof a-torrent-. The 
Admiral gave him'à cap and asked him if he was a Moor, or a 
Christian, - He answered he was a ^ Christian, and was greatly. 
*pleased when we said that we, too, were. Christians, -Àt early - 
dawn, next day, a pirogue, laden with quantities at gourds 
and wáter-melons and manned by -four men, put out torus. 
The Admiral asked the.crew if cintiamon, ginger, or- any other 
kind of spices grew. in their country; They: replied there. was 
a,/good deal of cinnamon, but no other kind of.spice. The 
"Kdmiral, accordingly, at once -sent two men. With . them- on 
‘shore to get him a sample of it ;-so the native took them to.a 
jungle where quantities-of cinnamon.trees were. growing, from 
which they cut down two large branches: in full leaf, In the 
mean time, we went on towards’ the -watering place in our 
boats, and met ouf two men carrying the cinnamon boughs and 
accompanied by about twó hundred Indians, who were bringing . 
the Admirala large present of chickens; cow's milk and gourds, © 
-They asked hira.to let. his: two men go with them, as. they 
had a large quantity of dried cinnamon, of. which. they. wished 
him to have.a sample, stored-some way off. - 

After we had filled up with water, we went back on.boàíd 
and the..Indians stayed on shore. ` Next day they came back 
to.the fleet with a: present. of cows, pigs and chickens for the 
Admiral. At sunrise, on. thé -following!day;.we sighted two 
large brigantines, about two leagues off from us, close in shore ; 
but wé paid very little attention to them. . Whilst the tide was 
with us, we went on shore for wood; as we had to run a. long 
way up the river to water., Just as we were in the midst of 
oür^wood cutting, the Admiral thought, the-strange ships must 
‘be larger than he had at first supposed. He at once ordered us 
‘all back on board. the boats for dinner, and that, whilst we. were 
eating, we should go up in the boats tö see if the new comers 
were " Moors: or Christians... As soon as the: Admiral was 
back ‘on board his ship, he serit-a sailor up into the tops to see 

- he^could sight. any other. vessels. .The.man- at.once saw 

ight merchant vessels dying becalmed about -six. leagties to: 





“The ‘six little - filásids close inshore” ‘are the Vingorlá -Rocks, which lie: "about 
-nije miles north - of Vingàrlá, a port in the Ratnagiri district of Bombay, which 
was, formerly à famous pirate-haunt. The deep narrow valleys on the ceast of the 
mainland of Ratnagiri are - well watered; and their sides are wooded with groves 
of coced. nut and areca nut palms Their soil is usually very rich me „covered with 
a thick growth id jungle ee Sir W: ERE . 
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seaward of us, and so the Admiral at once. ordered: our ships 
to be laid straight for:theñ, As soón as the breeze caught the 
strangers, they drew in.as fast as they could,..and, when they 


.. had,conie up.level with-u@ though about : tio leagues off, SO. 


r 


that we felt sure they: must ‘have’ sighted us, we fnade for. ihe, 7 
When they saw we were steering ‘for them, they began to draw 
into land, stern foremost; One of them, however, broke her 
rudder, before she cosild get in shore, so her crew? sprang into 
her boat which was tówing- astern. and rowéd hastily-offto . 
land. On drawing up to her, we'at once’ grappled her, but. 
found nothing on board but provisions and arms, The. pro-* 
visions were coconuts and four jars full of loaves of palnr 
‘sugar: in the hold there was only sand ballast; Her -consorts 
"Were run:on shore.by:their crews; so.we wentin the long boats 
and played oti them with-our cannon. 

: At sunrise, next day, as. We were. riding: at anchor; seveti 
men boarded i us from a boat and told ùs, that the: ‘ships were 
from-Calicut and had‘come with the express: object of taking - 
‘ts and putting u& all to death, - The following day we again 
set sail, “but resancliored about‘ two gün-shots beyond our 4 first 
anchorage, off.an: island, ® on which they told us there was: 
water. Nicholas Coelho . was at once sent off in an afmed boat. 
to look for the watering-place. -- He found a- building- on -the^ 
island, which-turned out to- be a cbhürgh, built of large hewn’ 
stones. The islanders told us it had all been pulled down by 
the Moors ® with the exception of a chapel, row. roofed with 
thatch, in the body óf which stood three black stones which. 
théy worshipped. On the:highest point.of -the island Beyani D 
the church we also founda large tank, four fathoms deep, lined | 
with hewn stone, fiom which: we: drew asmuch water às we 
would. In front of the: church was à satidy’beach on: witch 
we careened the Berrio, but were prevented from doing the 
sáme tó our flagship, tlie Sz. Raphael; by the events which I am. 
now going to describe to you. - 

One day, whilst we were working on the Bervio, which was 
drawn up on the beach, we saw two largé cutter-rigged vessels . 
‘crowded with men- drawing upto us. with theif sweeps out, 
‘drums beating, bagpipes in full blast, and ‘staidards flying from 
their tops: Five more were scattered along the-coast as a rear ^ 
guard. Before theý got up to the ships, we asked‘the Indians 
who. were on board with us, who they were.. "They warned us 
on no account to allow them to come on. board, as they" we: 
pirates, "f 76 who would take us: if they could, as the mei of $ 
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< 68 The flotilla was that of Tinojà^ AP 2671s 

- 69 The “island” was A’ngediva: 12 leagues south- of Goa "inda league UM 

.Cintacora. According to Burton, the temple, which ‘was “Sacred to’ one of the 

incarnations of Vishiüu, had been ruined by Moslems about A. p. 13 12. UT 
‘70 The pirates were subjects of the-King of Goa. : 
“Tambaram ” is Tami! for “Lord. " Itis used generally of Shiva. 
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“country, -who-always. go -about:-atmed, often -boatd-‘vessels-as 
friends, and, if they find themSelves‘in sufficient.strength, .seizé 
them by force. - As soon as-the stran&ers- came within cannon 
range, the SZ Raphael and the :Admiral's-flagship';fired :on 
them, „On this their crews began: to ‘cry-out: * Tambaram; "7? 
that is, * Lord;" to show. they- were Christians; ; for the. Indian 
Christians. calRGod “ Tambaram ;” buty seeing. that~ we. were 
not inclined to welcome: them: .as-such, they at -once. began to 

make for shore, Nicholas Qoelho: went: after’: them for: Some 
way-in -his long boat; but was rected by a flag: hoisted oti‘ the 
Admiral’s ship. .,.- - : ia 

Next day whilst the: Gp with many- ol tlieir, í crews: were 
on shore careening the Berri, two small rboats.-arrived: with 
about twelve men;-cleanly clad: 1n: cotton ~cloths;: bringing-a 
bundle of sugarcane as-a: present to:the Adiniral. When. they 
shad come close in. shore; they:asked the: -Admiral: for. leave to 
go over the’ ships, -- However, ‘ashe thought they- were ‘spies, 
he, began to scold them. lustily.:. Just as he was :doing * '80j. two 
other boats pulled up..with about: as many: nien: again ; | but, *- 
seeing that the-Admiral.: was ‘not. giving the! others a very 
friendly reception, they: called; to those: who’ had:arrived first 
to come away without. landing, so: they: thrust: off again: from: 
the beach and-went.away after their friends, : -4 77 

Whilst the, Admiral's, ship was- being- careers a than: of 
about forty," who spoke. Venetian: very- well, came tó us. 
He was dressed. im ar linen suit, with a: very: fine: cap on™ “his 
head, and an embroidered -girdle round his. waist ‘:Directly 
on landing, he went -up-arid” embraced =the -Admiral ‘and the 
other captains- and: began by telling: us that he was a~ Christian 
from the Levant and had come to India~ whilst “very. young, 
and.lived with a great-lord who had forty ‘thousand: ‘Horsemen 
in. his service, and was a Moor.. He'said'that;though he was 
outwardly a Moor; he was at heàrt:a: Christian: - Whilst:he-was 
living at-home, he'heard. that some men had. come: to Calicut, 
whom no-one, could ‘understand and who were always: fully 
clothed. On: hearing this, the said. the men ‘couldr only~be 
Franks, which is the name-we Europeans go by-i ir those’ parts ; : 





: The “ man of ábout 4o " -was; „a Jew. from Posen in Poland, ‘now. an im- 
Borat Prussian town. According to Burton, he ‘had fléd.to Bosnia. when the’ German 
Jews were expelled’ from. Poland'by Casimir IV. (1445-1492) in! 1450 7 He Had 
-drifted to Alexandria: and: India, married à Jewéss' of Cochih;. and became, , Captain 
of the fleet to the Sabair (Governor) of Goa under the King of Bijapur.” . After - 
his arrival in-Portugal "hé was baptized under the name of Don Gaspar da. ‘Gama, 
‘and faken into the royal service He was finally knighted: and sent’ back :to‘India, 
where he rendered great'services , to Almeida and: Albuquerque,. for ‘which he was 
rewarded by ‘large pensions and commanderies and. died very rich, According; to. - 
Correia, however; he was a‘ Granadine’ Jew, who, after the taking of Granada, 
A.D, 1492, had" been banished, and after travelling through. many, countries had 
come by Turkey and. Mecea to. India, where hé became admiral to` o'Saliogö, whò was 
a Muhammadan and Kiug of. Goa. 
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so he asked- his ford fot: eae to come. and “see üs, saying 
that, if-he ‘would’ notlet-him do ‘so, he should fret himself; to - 
‘death. ‘His lord, accordfigly, gave him leave and told. him.to 
tell us that-he would not allow us to be- at any expertise whats 
"BOever-whilst we were in/his coüntry, but that, on the contrary; 
he offered ‘us-:provisions for nothing, and’ ‘added that, if-we 
“wished to séttle, there hé would gladly: allow usfto do so. The 
Admiral sent him mary. thanks for his kindness, thinking shi 
‘lord: must be well disposed towards ùs. - 
"The stranger also said that he would: ‘be greatly obliged if: 
the Admiral would kindly give him a cheese, to send to a friend: 
-of his‘ who.had stayed on' shore, and- who had. made him 
. promise that, if he got^a friendly reception from ts, he-would. 
-send him a. tokén to put^ him. at his:eàse.. The Admiral-on 
this ordered .him to. be given’ a cheesé and two new baked 
Joaves, The stranger remained on the island: and talked -a., 
. good deal about’ every subject which'turned up. In the mean- | 
.time’Paulo‘da Gama: went to. the. Christians who bad. brought? 
him there; and. asked :them who he was... They: answered that 
he was the’ shipowner" who had ‘come: to attack us here, arid: 
- that, on. shore, he: had: his own ships: of- war with large. crews. 
: They. did their best to explain this to us by signs,so, in cqnse+ 
“quence of what they told us, we took the man, brought him 
“to the'ship which: was ori shore and began to scourge him to 
.make ‘him confess" himself: to be:the shipowner who had 
attacked: us; and: what: his purpose in now coming to “us 
"was." He told us he' knew that all the couütry wished us 
vill, and that we: were surrounded by armed men hidden. in 
.. the créeks;'but that not one of them ‘durst attack us; "so they, 
' weré: waiting. for the-arrival of about forty sail; whiclr were 
' being fitted out against us; though hé did not knów: whether 
they really: meant to do so.or not, At first he only gave us 
*the same -account of himself; as he. had done before ; but, on 
'. being re-examined three.or four times, he told us, though not by 
word of mouth, but by gestures, which we understood, that he = 
‘had: cometo the ships to find out.what arms and crews we'had. 
-Or  thisisland' we stayed twelve days. Here we got a good 
supply of-fish which the fishermen from the mainland’ used 
-to bring‘ us for sale, with boatloads of gourds, water- meloris, i 
.and, green cinnamon. wood with the leaves ‘still on. Af 
- €aréening. the ships and filling up with water, we broke up our 
` prize and then sailed on Friday, December sth: — ..—.. 
The owners offered ‘the Admiral a. thousand fansens? not" 
.to break 'the ship up ; ; but he told them that he ‘would not: sell 
it, as it was enemies" "property, | but: Propose to burn it. 


mA thousand fansens = £61 5;., 
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. When we had run: about two hundred leagties- tó sea from our: 
point of. departure, the Moor we had taken ‘said. lhe thought it 
was.now time’ for’ him to speak. out s tò the real facts of the 
Tase” When he:was at his master’s hoüse he was‘ told. that we. 
had lost our way and ‘were ‘sailing at haphazard along the 
coast, as'we did not know-any route which would take us -back 
to our own cdüntry; so many’ fleets hadeput out to-take us; 
When his lord heard*this report, he bade him go and see in What . 
condition we were, and if there..were any méans of inducing us 
to come to his country, for people said that if the expeditions - 
which had been fitted out to take us succeeded iri dóitig. so, they | 
would not give him any share of the. plunder. Ónce;- however, 
he had "us in his own country, he coüld, seize . us- when 'he 
would, and, as we were brave men, make use of us as allies in | 
his wars with the neighbouring kings. In this, however, Master 
Moor reckoned without his host: : 

- We were so long on our voyage across: the ocean, . that we 
spent three months all but three days upon itas we so often 
fell in with.calms and head ‘winds, All the crews, therefore, 
fell sick, and their gums swelled out so much as* to'cover their 
teeth and prevent them from eating. ^ Their legs, too, swelled ` 
up, ànd: large swellings broke out all over-their ‘bodies; which 
used up a man's strength se much that,-at last, he died’ without 
any other-perceptible disease, - Of this sickness" thirty: . of "our 
men died during the passage, and, as we had before lost ábout 
so many, we were.só short handed that: only seven or eight men 
were left to work each ship, and even these wére by no mieans 
as sound as they” should have been. I swear to you. that, - ‘if we 
had continued: in this state only: one fortnight longer; we must 
have’ drifted about helplessly ‘in these seas; as there would’ not 
have been a man left to-work the- ‘Ships. ` We came, indeed, into 
$uch extremities that we had all made 'up. our minds to the 
worst, ‘and, whilst we. werein this miserable condition, made 
many a vow to.saints and intercessors for ‘the - ‘ships, ; - The caps. 
tains had already resolved that, if we féll-in:with' a steady wind, 
we should: run back | again to India'and take refuge there. ‘How: - 
ever; it pleased God in His great mercy to grant uş such à wind 
that in six days it wafted-us fo land, a land which were. as- glad 
to see as.if it had: been Portugal, for we'hoped-that," with God's 
belp, when-once-on' shore; we should grow ‘sound: again as we 
had: done: before... We made. oùt land fall .* on. ‘Wednesday, 
February 2nd, 1499. "^ As night was drawing i in and we wefe-al- 
ready. close in. shore, we steered.on the seaward. tack and stood 
on ahd off during the night. At daybreak we stood in to: re- 
connditre the ‘country and: fiid out whither.-our Lord- had 
brought:us; for we had no pilot on board. and not'even a.man who 
could lay off our position on the- charts, | so: that wé hight ; as- 
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certain where we were:. All we knew for certain was that some 
said we must be among some- islands73 which.lie about three- 
hundred leagues from thé mainland.in: the parallel of Mozam- 
bique, though their only ground for saying.so was, that “one~of~ 
the’ Moors had. said that we should make our landfall at Mozam- 
bique. . These.-islands are very sickly, and their native in- 
habitants suffer frem. the. same.disease as. we Sid. We found 
ourselves: off a very laige town. with houses several ‘storeys: high, 

. and-in-the middle:ofit.there was-a.great ‘palace and. round it 
there: were four towers; The: city runs close. along: the-water's 
edge, and belongs to: Moors and is named Magadoxo.m . As.we 
ran close in:shore along thé sea front we-fired many cannon shots 

and went off. downzthe coast before a-fair stern wind, sailing’ by ` 
day and lying to. by night, as we- did; not know- how fár, we 
Avere: from Melinde;. our intended "destination. . On Saturday, 
February 5th, as we were lying becalmed, a tornado canié, 

"down upon:usand-broke the haliards. of the Raphael. Just! 
as we were.about.repairing the ` damage; . an armed flotilla put 
out to. attack us from a town--named Paté."$ At:consisted of. 
eight boats- crowded, with men. Directly they came.withir 

range our cannon opened , upon them;:and they ;at once fled 
back.to shore. We did-niot pursue them, as: we had no wind.. 
On Tuesday; February 9th,75 we'cgme to anchór off Melinde. 

"The king at once. sent off a -longboat to us with a large crew. 

^ bringing à- present of. sheep and a.message to the Admiral, 
couched in the most friendly and” courteous termis,- that ‘he 
was most welcome, and. that his-arrival had been. expected” for 
‘some time. -The Admiral sent - back one of our men with: 

. them to shore- with’ orders-.to return, next dày: with oranges, 

-for the sick, “who were: eagerly craving. for them." He, ‘however, 

came back at once with some and with large quantities of 

‘other fruits, but the supplies proved. of but little avail.to the 

sick men, as the climate of the place, was so deadly et this 

season that many of them died here.‘ Many Moors, too, came 
on board by the king's orders with: poultry and eggs for sale. 

When ‘the Admiral saw “how. hospitably_ the king received us 





73 The Coméro-Islande at the : ‘Northern Entrance” of thé Mozambique Channel 
between Madagascar and:thé mainland of Mozambique are, perhaps, intended; but 
they-are not more than three hundred miles from the mainland, The Gilbert: and’ 
Farquhar Islands, to the North of Madagascar, are -further from. the mainland but 
are small and insignificant. 

^54. The land fall was at Magadoxo, now an important town on: the Itin Soriali 
Coast: -~ ` 
- 75 Itis evident - fróim the “dates of their arrival at Mozambique and at San Braz’ 
d une “ January” should be read for February” until they reachéd the ‘Islands of 

t, George- - 

46 The “ stone : Beacon, " a weathér-beaten colümn of ‘white marble bearing the arms 
of Portugal, is still to be seen at the north side of the entrance -té' Melinde Harbour, 
‘Paté is Patta, a town, on the coast of British East Africa to the South of Witu, 
‘4 Taniugata.” is: ‘Tanga: opposite-Zanzibar, on. the mainland of German East Africa, 
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at a time when we so sorely geeded his kindness, he sent 
him a. present and message by onë of his men, the one, I 
mean; who 'spoke'Moorish Arabic, fq- -ask him;to send h'm a 
‘tusk of ivory.to. take back to.the ‘king. his, master, . and also to 
grant: him pefmission to set üp, @ stone “beacon? i in Tis territory : 
as a mark of friendship. The king replied that he would gladly 
comply with gall his. requests. ‘out-of chis.- -love-for:the: King of 
Portugal, at. whose service.and orders -he-always. desired to be ; 
so he accordingly sent the-Admiral the tusk -at-once and 
commanded the .beacon to be ‘put up on shore. ` -He also-sent 
us.a Moorish youth who wanted to return: with us oria visit 
to ‘Portugal, ‘specially recommending him .to -the “Admiral 
with.an urgent message-that he was ‘sending: him- to’ tell the 
‘King of Portugal how much he ‘desired his friendship; >: | . 

To our great. satisfaction, we. madé a five-days’. stay at 
Melinde to refresh .ourselyes after the. terrible hardships we 
"had undergone’ on our ‘voyage from ‘India, «during. which we 
had'all so nearly “perished. :At :daybreak on Friday We sailed, 
'and on Saturday; February rathys passed. Mombassa -close in 
shore. On: Sunday -we - anchored at. Saint.. ‘Raphael's Banks, 
where we burnt'the Saint Raphael herself, as.it was impossible 
for our scanty crews to work-thrée. ships. - ‘We-brought-all-hér 
cargo and fittings on board the two’ ships we had.left... We 
rémainéd. at Saint. RaplMae!s Banks: five’ ‘days, during which 
the people. .of ‘a town -named* Tamügata,5'on. the- mainland 
opposite, ised to.-bring us quantities of poultry for sale and to 
exchange for shirts and-banglés, -On Sunday; January: 27th, 
we sailed from here with a very good stern wind. ""The' next 
‘hight’ we lay- too and at: daybreak found- ourselves” close in - 
toa very-large island -called Zanzibar. -It is very fhickly 
inhabited by Moors, and lies about- teñ- leagues- off'the main- 
land) Late on. the afternoon: of: Februaty:. 1st,5- we: dropped 
anchor off the. Islands: of St. George at Mozambique.’ At 
daybreak: ¿next day. we landed‘ ‘on the.island -which we had . 
said ‘was on ‘our outward. voyage, and erected, à stone ‘beacon: 
The rain was falling so violently that we“ could -not get afire 
alight to-melt the lead to seal the cross: with ; so we deft it 
there, ’. without deing A] went: back: on: board: and ‘Sailed 
‘at. once; : z S Thy 
JL I PE E (To be coritinued,) : cab ce 2 DE 


: ART. V,—SIXTY YEARS OF THE: “ TIMES OF INDIA. 
'7 "A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY oF THE ANGLO-INDIAN 7 
oo ete pa v ví. PRESS. eer ee M 

ji O N :tlie 3rd Novémber,: 1898,. the. Times. of India entered 

us upon its-sixfy-first year. Sixty years is à long’ span in 

"the life of a newspaper anywhere ; and in this land of vicissitudes 
- „it s.certainly very unusual for a journal to have enjoyed such a 

long and unbroken lease of life. The Caleutta Englishman: is 

:the.only Anglo-Indian journal that can boast of à .longer career 

.than the. Bombay Times, for it was started five years earlier. -It . 
. ds, in fact, among the native papers that we have to look. for an 

-older-journal, in the:venerable Bombay Samachar, which is now 

in its- 77th -year. -But-it must not be thought that; When One: 

paper was started, sixty years ago, it had no.contemporariés7y 
it had many, and. $omé of them old. ones. There:-was the: 

‘venerable. Bombay Courier, started so.far back as 1790, and the ` 

old: Bombay Gazéiie—Xhe existing.paper of the same.name 

‘dates from March, 1843,— which was.only a year younger than 
^ the Courier. There was the. Bengal Hurkaru established in 

4795, and there was the Friend of.-India started in :183$.as. 
` & newspaper in- Calcutta, beside' some minor journals.. But all 
< those older papers have: passed away, the Englishman, as “we 

have just, said, being the only English journal existing at the 

time of the establishment of the -Times: of India : that, still 
» UPSUPVIYES.S T, ces Th CN LET ME ec 
. We may preface this historical account. of the Times of India 

. with: a short sketch- of the;early. days of the newspapet pressa 

dn India, especially as its history. has not yet. been written, and' 

-it is not.easy to get at. the facts and dates.in ordinary publica- . 

tions. The very first paper- in, India, it. is. now pretty well- 

~ known, was-the famous, or rather infamous, Bengal Gazette, which 
is generally known:as * Hickey’s Gazette,” from the.name of its 

. writer and publisher. It first-appeared.on January 29th,: 1780, 

` „and, after running.a.course of two years, marked .by extra- 
ordinary coarseness, vulgarity, and even brutality, it came.to an 

.end, unwept and unsung, in March, 1782, Hickey’s Gazelte-was 

followed by five papers, within as many years, which were 
-~ certainly much more respectable than their pioneer. Bombay 

‘followed the lead of Calcutta within ten years, and the first 

“paper on. the Western side of India appeared- under the name of | 

` the Bombay ‘Herald in.1789. This was short-lived. But one 

that appeared a year later, in 1790, had a very long span of 

‘existence. This was the Bombay Courier, which, after a long 
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ud useful career.of fifty-six years, ceased. to exist as.a separate 
journal in..1847, being then merged.into the newly-established 
Bombay Telegraph. The combined Telegraph and Courier. finally 
amalgamated with the -Times of India a little after it took. its 
-present title,.in July, 1861. The. Courie?.was followed, a. year later, 
-in 1791,-by the old Bombay Gazette, which, too, had'a long lifeand 
ceased to exist in August, 1842. . More. than: eighteen months 
„after its. demige appeared on the. 6th March; 1843, the Gentle 
man’s~Gazette, which assumed the name of the Bombay: Gazetie 
on the 12th November, 1849, under the sole control of John 
-Connon, one of the distinguished: Bombay, journalists of. the 
last generation. It. is this second Bombay. Gazette that.exists 
to-day as the contemporary of the Times. -The.two papers, the 
-Courier-and the Gazetie, occupied the entire field of journalism 
in.Bombay for:a very long time without any rivalry or. competi- 
‘tion. The reason of this. was.that there was.no room for’ 
'competition.; The press was circumscribed. by regulations and 
‘restrictions which were by no‘ineans allowed’ to be.a mere.dead 
letter, but were frequently enforced in a very stern.way. So 
many -obstacles .were put in the. journalist's. way by the.law 
and its officers, including a vigilant: censor, that. very few who 
cared fora quiet life were-willing to join the .ranks.of the pros 
fession. . Editors were hauled up, for. the: most trifling offences, 
and nothing like free criticism. of public men and measures was 
tolerated, Government: ^fficials, from;Governors and Qouncil- 
lors down.to the. humblest functionaries in tlie Secretariat or 
other "departments, , showed. their jealousy of. the. press : by 
prosécutións .or threats of. prosecution -which usually had :their 
effect. Among the prosecutors of newspapers in those days we 
find Commanders-i in-Chief, heads of the .Marine, Chief Justices, ~ 
and other high officials. ‘Deportation without any trial or. ex« 
planation whatever was quite a a usual-and well recognised mode 
of punishing editors, - 

- How sensitive and’ captious . the, Government. of those days 
wéte with regard:to the press will be, best. illustrated by a 
few instances. of their proceédings against newspapers: taken 
from a letter-of: the ‘Chairman’ -of the East: India’ Company: of 
1823, printed in an old and rare blue-book. .On September 
21st, 1791, some grave comments were made in the Gazette on the 
state of the police. The Government expressed its disapproba- 
tion, and desired the editor in future to.send the proof, sheets to’ 
the Sécretary for inspection. "The Bombay. Herald. having insert« 
a passage saying that Lieutenant Emmett was. prosecuting. his 
rveys. at Poona, ifs éditor.was .also called - upon to subinit 
proofs in. future. “In July; 1802,the.proprietor of the Gazette 
was: censured. for inserting the. advertisement: of ati intended 
publication of the trial of Mr, Bellasis for murder, and directed 
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"te makea | püblié apology ô ón- “pain Yor forfeiting the Company's 
; prótectiói | and of: an "immediate. Stop being: putto his -press.. 
‘In July, 18073 "Bombay editors "Were: directed ‘riot to publish , 
"articles of ‘naval intelligepee except: ‘sch’ as-should be sanctioned * 
t overnrent.. . The climax of absurdity: and. -captiousness~“is—= 
"reached ` "wlien: we read: that Governmient, in T811, ordered the 
editor of the Courier to. be informed that am advertisement in 
à “thaty ‘paper ofa sale of ‘certain premises ‘on a: Suday -was -con- 
“sidered 'extrémely objectionable, ; aidit, therefore, directéd him 
“M fature to refuse“ad mission to. advertisements of sales intended 
“to take place. .on. "Sundays ! k No wonder that, whet Governinent ' 
“behaved like this to'the press, "it:should' be in-a very indifferent 
“state, Vety ` rarely. did an able 'and- self- "respécting man like 
"Silk Buckingham find’ himsélf if” the: out-caste ranks: of the . 
š  Anglo-Indian journalists. : And’ the troubles and’ difficulties by 
"which he was overwhelmed are notorious ; but “then his heroic 
fight’ and final triumph’ arealso equally’ well- kriown. - ‘Stocquéler 
“stood “alone*-as an able: journalist in Bombay in the twenties, - 
“as. Silk Buckingham “did in Calcutta; though his trials and 
“sufferings were “not ‘so: Heavy . as- the Jatter’s,” ^ He came to - 
Bombay.“ very young, and in: (His interesting- autobiography, ' 
“he: gives a.very "good: account: oft ‘the Bómbày- press as he: 
‘found it. in 1822, ^* There’ were “but, two Papers: extant-at _ 
“the; ‘time, and: very ‘Comical’ things : ‘they were, -The Bombay 
“Courier and; the ‘Gazette, ‘composed | “almost” entirely: of selec- 
“tions from: English papers,. 'and'an océasional law report, “thé 
.,pen“of thé. editor seldom found nobler - occüpation. ‘than the 
tecord of a ball and-supper, ofa: Jaudatory botice of an amateur 
“performance., Only. Once did-an editor, Mr, Fair, of the Bombay 
‘Gazette; venture to insertan article personally offensive- to the 
“Recorder, Sir Edward West; “andhe ‘paid. a bitter penalty 
~The Recorder invóked thë protection of the Government." The - 
Government deprived Fair of his licence, ` and he- “was 
deported | and ruined.” (Memoirs: ‘of a Journalist, p. 49.) ` 
Some’ minor and short-lived papers, like, . Stocquel er'sown 
ris and Argus, were Started: during tlie atwenties and early 









"journalism... “The séverity ‘of the early- press regulations: of X799 - 
“and 1818, which 'had-been intensified by the rigordus.execus 
tion of them under:the-short temporary rule of Adam in 1823,. 
‘had been relaxed under Lords Amherst and William Bentinck, 
‘and the’ press was' pretty: much “left to itself ‘by those ruler ' 
But still the regulations were there hanging. like Daniocles'swc 
over, othe: journalist's head and ‘ready to, fall at.any momd 
"That" even under the. administration‘of .süch a-liberal rulers. 
: Bentinck; the" press was'at the mercy of his subordinates, mpa- 
be ‘seén "trom: the- ‘fact that Lord. ‘Clare; "Governor of. Bombay}-~~ 
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could tot tolérate‘a Calcutta paper’ 's-critieism of sonie'distiibü- . 
tion “of -patronage .by him-here, and-in-1832, wrote a` “pressing 
-letter to Metcalfe, who was head of the local Government in 
Bengal, calling’-upon-him to.“ forcegthe editor to make a’ public 
and-ample apology, ‘retracting every word he bad stated to ‘the 
prejudice of -Lord Clare, or to withdraw. the. editor's licence,” 
Metcalfe, however, refused, politely,:but firmly, to ‘do anything of 
the kind, asd told hiš -Lordship of- ‘Bombay to: mind more . 
serious matters than worrying a newspaper editor for performz,;. 
ing -his legitimate: fanetions, Metcalfe’ wroté ip this le¥fer to 
Clare that sinéé tlie local administration had'been in his hands 
the préss had. not once been ‘interfered with in:the slightest. 
degree $“ and so satisfied am-I,” he declared'emphatically, “ that 
this is now thé most unobjectionáble course, that I shall contiriue 
to follow ^ itas longras Lhave any discretionary power on the 
subject. » Within three years" "he came” to" possess not only 
‘discretionary, ‘but supreme power ‘on the “subject, and^he used 
it -toi emancipate the entire- Indian press from the vexatious 
bonds which had held it down so long; ~ 

The year 1835, in which Metcalfe’ granted: this freedom. to 
the press in India, is a. great landmark in its history. 

- This wise: and liberal measure gave- a ‘great impetus: to. 
journalism, raised: its-tone, increased its influence, and; above 
all, induced able-and self-respecting i inen to employ their talents 
in^ the service of the liberated’ and independent: ‘press. : Several 
Papers, indeed, ‘had: already: come: into ` existence under the ` 
favouring infltiences- of thé-latter half of Bentinck’s rule, and of 
the friendly. attitude of Metcalfe towards the press even before 
the great measure was passed, on September 15th, 1835. The. 
Englishman had been started‘at ‘Calcutta by Stocqueler a short 
time: ‘before ; and the famous Friend: of India began its .career 
asa new spaper in the very year of: the emancipation, of. the 
excellent use of which it was always a conspicuous, example. 
While Calctitta was: taking such ` strides in ‘founding new 
journals, Bombay was’ not idle. -In three’ years, after the 
passing: of .Metcalfe’s Act a body of Bombay capitalists com- 
binedto bring out a- newspaper which would be a worthy 
‘representative of the power of the press in this country, on the 
model of the papers at home. -Another circunistance, besides 
the emancipation ofthe Press, also induced these: men to ven- 
ture upon théir new enterprise. This ‘was the establishment 
of regular’ communication: bétween Bombay: and Europe by 
means of steam-during the late thirties: The persistent efforts - 
ofthe indefatigable enthusiast, Waghorn, were at last to be 
crowned with succéss, and a: monthly mail was to be establish- 
ed: between Bombay and London. Thus, when fresh informa- 
tion. was now to'be obtainable at-stated: short périods, and not, 
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-as hitherto, only after long and. capricious: ‘intervals; when 
people here.were no longer to be. dependent - on the mercy - -of 
chance steamers or.ships to bring'news of importance, and-when, 

' moreover, news could be published. at the editor's own will and 

: discretion without any let 3: hindrance from jealous authorities, 
it.:was natural that capital and ‘talent should seek the channel 
of journalism for.their employment. Accordingly,.a number of 
Bomb4y ‘capitalists started a journal on Du Y ard, 1838, 

under the name of th@Bombay.Limes and Journal of Commerce. 

^' The paper began as. ‘a bi-weekly, . appearing on Satur 
days and Wednesdays, consisting of two sheets of eight pages, 

nineteen inches by twelve, and four columns to à page. 

‘Of these only the first page. contained advertisements, which 
rarely overflowed into one or two columns of the second: page. 
‘An analysis of the contents of ‘the’ first number shows that 
there were three columns of European. Intelligence, three-and- 

- a-half of what is headed “ Spirit of the English Journals ” ate 

stock heading of papers at home in those days—, containing 
interesting: extracts on various subjects from the home papers ; 
a column of “ Spirit of the: French J ournals,". half'a column. 
"about America, besides reviews from English journals. _ .One 
page is headed the “ Journal ‘of Commerce,” and contains-com- 
mercial information about various parts of the world, and 
- details of prices in the. Bombay .markét. . Then follow two 
columns of Intelligence from the NW. e Provinces, Bengal, and 
Madras papérs, also from Burmah and China. After this 
comes the editorial of two columns; underneath are which two 

_ small paragraphs about troopships. - The last two columns are 
devoted to domestic occurrences, civil and military matters, and 

‘General Orders in the:various Public Departments. Tlie annual 

. Subscription, it may be noted, was. Rs. .36 in advance.and 

Rs. 46 in arrears: On September. 2nd, 1850, the paper: began 
to. appear as a daily, retaining the same.sie, with. these 
remarks: “ We have already. pledged - ourselves to: give. 
the reader as much printed matter as our contemporaries. 
'.We have found it convenient to retain the form in: which-our 
paper has heretofóré.appeared, but as this would afford nearly 
a third more thari is given by any paper inthe Presidency, we 
: reserve for ourselves the power-of issuing a single sheet of four 
pages two or three times a. week should circumstances requiré, 
‘or should our advertisements fail to. supply matter sufficient. 
for our expected full size. This reservation, we hope, will not 
often requiré to be taken advantage of" The price of the 

"daily edition Was raised to R$. 46 in advance. ‘The bi-weekly 

- edition was, however, continued to be issued by the side of the 
daily at the former rátés, and it is still issued. :. 
__ When: the ‘paper became the imi Ti imes of Tus, the size 


alo sir Robert "Grant. was Govern 
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was increased to a much larger sheet, twenty-seven inches by 
«twenty-one, of four pages, of seven columns each. This conti- 
. hued, with but little change, to be the size until October, 1881, 
‘when the paper appeared.as an eight page journal. : 

l of.Bombay at the. time; 
and he cordially approved.of the scheme; several of the most 
distinguished servants of the Government also countenancing and 
supporting g An analysis ‘of.the. list of its projectors*and pro- 
prietors; shows that among. them were‘*eleven of the principal. 
European, houses in Bombay, the oldest and most. distinguished 

native merchant, two of the most eminent barristers of the. 
Supreme Court, and the most distinguished. private. medical 
‘practitioner in Western India. They seleéted,.as the editor 
of the newspaper, Dr. Brennan, a lecturer. of eminence on 
_anatomy in Dublin, who came here willingly, as his delicate 
state of health rendered. a warm climate desirable.. Besides 


. -being editor. of the Bombay Times,- Dr: Brennan held -also 


S 


the post of secretary to .the recently .established Chamber of. 


- Commerce. He lived only for a very short.time.to.enjoy either 


_ post, dying within a few months after he had taken up his 
editorial duties, in (1839. .  - MEE MM E . 
. . We shall quote here from one or two of the earliest numbers of. 
the Times some.passages showing the object which the founders 
and projectors had in view in those early days—objects which. 
it will be found have been steadily kept. in-sight by. all who 
.have had control over the «destinies of ‘the paper throughout 
“its career. -The Times started, it must be said, with a high 
ideal for those days. It aimed at doing for this country what 
some of the best of the English journals were doing at home, 
advancing the public cause by instructing and enlightening the 
people on public questions, and by bringing them in to touch 
. with persons in power and authority. From.the first it took 
for its model the press at home. ER e T2 
` In the editorial address in.the very first number pointed 
reference'is made to the ignorance and indifference about India 
and matters Indian shown in England, and' hopes are enter- 


` tained that the two countries. may come to know each other 


. better: * "Our countrymen are all at this moment’ labouring 
in every land for a common object—the universal peace, inti- 
‘macy, and friendship of,mankind. In the midst of this uni- 
‘versal enquiry there is one. coüntry—perhaps only one—in 
which the British public féels but little interest. Few think 
of visiting lridig with the exception of those officially connected 
with its government. Its history, institutions, language, and 
manners receive no share of that public. attention which is so 
profusely, lavished upon those of every. other country. . Yet 
‘the few, who. have made:them~ the .objéct- of their research 
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declare that “in almost all these. particulars India ‘challenges - 
the first place in public attention.’ In fact, view’ India. in any 
"aspect, and whata wide field presents itself, not, only for ' 
` philosophical investigation, gout for practical exertions. y- . .- 
India may be viewed. in a far nobler aspect than. any: to which 
"we have as yet adverted. Asa field for moral" and intellectual 
exertion she stands-perhaps unequalled: iw the world. “Her 
millions, steeped in the deepest ignorance, demafd' not only 
."* the enquiring study, but the active benevolerice of all "who' feel $ 
wherein consists the true dignity of man. That spirit which 
‘has preserved; unchanged the social systemi of India, ‘has 
operated with dismal force, upon her moral and intellectüal de- 
velopment. But is there not some brighter promise for the 
future ? In‘the strenuous exertions which the: Government have 
"of late made to educate the native mind, we recognizé ‘the 
first effectual assault: upon the superstition: and ‘ignorance. of 
‘ages. Such are the claims of that country which the British’. 
public have hitherto regarded with -indifference, and’ of which 
they are iri consequence so lamentably: ignorant... The -extent 
of that ignorance can, perhaps, only be estimated - by him: 
who, long engaged in other. pursuits at home, arrives’ in. India 
` whether as théruler of his people, or the" humble "instrument 
of his authority. How painfully must all “such feel their 
deficiency in that local and. general: knowledge ‘which, is so . 
'essential to their usefulness, and, which, at the outset, at- least, 
. none can. expect them to: possess. Of the general ignorance 
at home there are but.too many proofs. ` Not long since;. during 
` the Parliamentary discussions upon a` question which deeply 
affected the;moral and political welfare of ‘the vast population 
‘ofthis. country, a` leading: organ of public opinion . declined all 
commentary upon proceedings, which, as it alleged, excited-so— 
little publick interest. ...'lustead of tracing tlie causes/óf this . 
strange indifference, or dwelling upon its extent, we türü father 
to these bright prospects of improvement which aré already 
‘rising upoh. our view. -The time has arrived when the British 
Press can no longer overlook the claims of this country to public 
_attention. Some whose prophetic glance extended beyond the 
passing hour, perceived even.in its infancy that the steam-- 
‘engine was destined to work.a mighty revolution upon the 
"whole. surface of society. . . The facility of ‘establishing a 
' steam’ communication between England and India is no longer 
a question for discussion ; the battle has been already fought 
and won by the public and the Press- of India.* The systémi is 
still imits infan¢y—yet thé barriers of time and space have 
been already surmounted with almost incredible success.. When 
.that system shall have attained its maturity, when its influence 
‘shall have extended to every accessible point of the Indian 
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‘Peninsula, when with thecomimérce of England, ler arts and~. 
science, her feelings and opinions. shall have become " known‘ to` 
themillions subject to: her sway—thpn may we look for those « 

"still-nobler results. which must inevitably follow "in-their train. 
Humbly but ardently.to co-operate in that.glorious movement, 
isthe. design of the publ ication we this: day “enters. upon 
its existence’ >. 

This may, to the ‘modern: reader, "seein ‘somewhat too | 
transcendental. 

‘But we' must spaak TOA of these: Salo pioneers of the 
press. And let us thankfully admit that the. -progress of this- 
country during the sixty ` years: that have followed since the 
above was written, sixty years which.very nearly. correspond 
with the whole of the Victorian era; has’ followed’ pretty much 
on the lines atiticipated, and that some of ‘the “ nobler-results " 

-so wistfully foreseen A the writer are; already. before our 
sight. Z e 

In the Néw Year! s'issue of 1839, the ' i ideal ^. ?, of the Times 
is once again: proclaimed :—*' Plàced as we are upon the con- 
necting point of the Eastern: and Western: nations, our main, 
object will be to awaken: in each an interest in-the condition 

"3nd prospects of the other.. To excite upon the- one side, 
among our countrymen at home, some share of that attention : 
towards their ‘fellow men and fellow ‘subjects of the ‘East, 
"which has been hitherto:so contemptuously and- so -unaécount- 
ably withheld. from them ; and. upon the other to. diffuse among. . 
the inliabitants of this country - some little notion of: tlie ad- 
vantages to be derived, ‘not only from the Arts and Sciences,’ 
but from- the moral, intellectual, and social advancement of - 
Europe, such: we may set forth-as the genera] outline of our- 
design. But we put this forward merely as- the ‘ideal’ to 
which our efforts shall be directed; for while: we' are not -vain 
enough to- over-estimate. how little any individual can effect in 
the furtherance of. so vast an: anterprise ‘we feel, upon the other. 
hand, that. every one, however humble, may da something 
towards its accomplishment." : 

On another: interesting subject, the political * ‘views of the 
papér and the party to which it belonged, the editorial address 
has some very candid remarks. “ We: need scarcely'say that 
it forms no. part of our plan to enter ‘into the arena of party 
“politics, In. our: humble opinion the first requisite:in a states- 

' man is a perception of these two great truths, that the object 
of civil government is to secure the greatest happiness of the - 
greatest number of mankind, and.that to obtain that end the. 
course of society must be ever and essentially, onwards j once; 
however; satisfied that the march is anys in'thát direction, We . 
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care little whether the bunne i is s borne ue Sir Robert Peel: Of 
by Sir William Molesworth.: We are fully sensible of? 


the advantages which we might s secure to our journal,- by judi- à 


ciously selecting, in the: first instance, some great section o 

society whose number or influence render them in general the- 
arbiters of a journal’s destiny, ‘and accommodating our opinions: 
-ás well as the expressiqn of them to the standard o8 that party. 

But with whatever hazards to our. interest as journalists, we: 
‘shall neither put forward opinions which we do not believe, nor' 
profess raptures which we do not feel. If from adopting such. 
a course, consequences must result which many consider 
inevitable, we shall, at least; find consolation in the Precept of 
our great poet > * Fit audience find, though few?” 

This sounds very independent; but the notion that a journal, inc 
.order to be politically influential, must be financially successful, 
‘had.no recognition here ! 

We shall quote from the opening address one more S 
before we have done with it, as it contains a prophecy about 
the prosperity of Bombay which the past sixty years have. quite 
fulfilled. ‘The conviction is-entertained by some resident: in 
this’ ‘Presidency that our city is destined to bold.henceforth;- 
_in many respects, a position of far higher importance than any. 
"it has yet. occupied.. "The establishment of the overland route 
.for ever constitutes Bombay the point, not only of commercial, 
but also of political and mn contact between Europe ‘and the 
Eastern nations. . ^. ‘But. we were never Utopian 
enough to think that the. success of steam communication with 
India would outweigh those advantages which nature herself 
has bestowed upon our city.’ A‘single glance at the map will 


Mu 


satisfy any impartial observer that while; Bombay, possessed t oft 


an adequate steam,establishment, can hold communication in: 


two days with the shores of Scinde and Persia ; in less than a - 


fortnight with those of Arabia and Egypt ; and we Have no doubt: 
eventually within the month, by the waters of the -Mediterraneaii- 


and Atlantic, with those of Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
England, she must necessarily be the main channel of commu- 
nication with all -these countries, and that she must possess 
that privilege as long as she retains her geographical ‘position 
upon the North-Western shores of the Indian Peninsula. ' This 
at least is-our conviction, a conviction to which our présent 


enterprise in a great measure ‘owes its-origin, and which it 


'. unfounded: or: absurd. will, of course, carry "with ‘it its own 
' correction.” 


Dr. Brennan, the first editor of thé new paper,. having’ died: l 


_ as we, have said above, in 1839, the paper was conducted for 
a time by Professor Henderson-of-the- Elphinstone College, a 
Gevernment servant, and afterwards by Dr. Knight of the 
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Bengal Medical Service, who later- became Residency. Sürgeon à 
at'Kotab. In May, 1840; however, à new editor who had been‘ ` 
selected because.of the eminence he,had attained as ^a provin- 
—cial journalist in. Scotlarid, arrived .in Bombay and took charge . 
‘of the paper.. This was Dr., -George Buist, the- most dis- 
tinguished journalist i in India of his time, He came to Bombay- 
with eight ygars’ experience in the newspapers of Forfar; Perth, 
and Fife, and with an excellent scientific and literary training. 
He képt .up' his‘connection with the home-papers throughout 
his stay here, being a valued contributor to some of -the best 
London. papers, ‘including. the Times, on Indian, political and 
scientific subjects. Buist stayed in Bombay for eighteen years, 
leaving it only to-die a short time after in. Allahabad. : Seven- 
teen of these eighteen years he spentin the service'of the Bombay 
‘Times; making it the best: and. most .exténsively circulated ` 
_journal in Western India, enjoying great personal influence, 
and.commanding the respect of all men. : Though he held one 
or two other posts, notably that of: Meteorological. Observet 
of Bombay, and took. a large part in the public affairs 
of the city, he worked: hard” for. the: paper; and made it. 
not- only an influential organ of- public: opinion, but also 
-a !flourishing .concern from a ‘pecuniary point of : view, 
“The wüdertaking was a small one in’ those. days; but, for 
all«that, we learn from a: paper published in. 1850, when the 
Bombay Times changed its proprietors, that during the pre- 
vious ten years Buist had earned as -remuneration or free profit 
for his employers the sum of Rs. 3,30,000 in cash, besides 
meeting all the charges of the establishment and extending its 
strength and efficiency., The paper, in fact, flourished.so much, 
yielding. from - 30. to 40 .per.cent. annually on the amount 
originally invested, that many „of the most distinguished 
. Government officials became shareholders as soon as the Court 
of Directors passed the order allowing its civil and military 
servants to be connected with the press, In 1847 the principal 
proprietors, after the editor, were the Puisne Judge: of the 
. Sudder Adawlut, the Oollector of Customs, the Deputy Quarter- 
master-General of the Bombay Army, the Secretary to the 
Medical Board; who afterwards became Physician-General, and 
the Medical Storekeeper, who later became Superintending 
Surgeon at the Presidency. 

"The close conriection-which Government servants maintained 
with tlie Bombay Times in those days: ‘may: also: be seen from its 
subscription list: From.a classified -list “of subscribers laid 
before the proprietors about the beginning of 1852, it appears 
fhat of every thousand subscribers, 123 were civil servants of . 
the Government, 179 messes of regimental libraries, 317 mili- 
tary men, 52. British. merchants, 36 banks and public corpora-. 
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tions, 26 ‘natives, : 343 private’ individuals, üncovenanted: ser- 
vants, tradesmen, etc., the rest clergymen,-lawyers; native rajahs, 
and the like. Thus two-thirds of the whole were officers under -. 
the:-Crown-or covenantéd ‘servants. of the Government, -Inthe 
-present.day the Anglo-Indiai papers, -though they retain;their | 
' hold-upon the“ Services,” appeal tó a much’ wider; public and 
'count a considerably larger proportiod of the edgicated native . 
community amongst their. readers, thus ‘realising one of. the - 
hopes set forth in the opening address: ofthe Demes. - z (Tl 
Of his services to ‘the public through the Bombay: ‘Times, - 
. during the first twelve years: of his .editorship,. we .may. learn . 
` something from. am account which Buist presented às: a petition - 
‘fo the House of Commons during the periodical Parliamentary 
inquiry:into the .East. India Company’: s-affairs‘on the tenewal.. 
of.the Charter in 1852. “Inzit he says, in:a: sentencé- which we 
cannot commend ‘for tits terseness; that he. not. only devoted, - 
-the columns. of thé Bombay Times to the. advancement of:good -~ 
" Governménit; to the spread of education, of. improvement: and 
~economy, to the denunciation of those bloody and superfluous. 
“wars which within. these twelve. years have -costus thirty - 
millions sterling, and’ that’ policy, which’ undér. the namie of ex- 
pediency distégards the principles of truth: and. ‘justice, and 
‘sets upa standard of- morals for. statesmen. “opposed to the 
_ principles“of Christianity, and the evils ‘of which to. our. name: 
and characters, as Wellington has.so* well remarked, cannot -bë 
compensated ‘by the: most brilliant victories, but: has, as far‘as 
. circumstances ‘permitted, endeavoured in his. private capacity 
to promote the improvements he as an editor recomimended-—a - 
circumstance’ to which numerous letters of ‘acknowledgment: 
received from Government bear ample testimony." . . — -~ 
A rapid-survey of thé subjects which-enlisted the attention. of 
the first. editor: of this paper may be-of “interest. At the com- - 
mencement of his editorial career Buist strongly condemnéd the 
- Post Office arrangements of the day, and,in recommending their 
- improvement, collected. with great labour and ‘care and publish- 
ed a vast mass of steam’ and. mail statistics which he found. 
“scattered about.in:a hundred. different ‘quarters, and which. he, 
"for the first time, put into convenient and popular form ; and 
the desired changes were in.a great measure brought. about in- : 
the course oftwo years. In 1840 he condemned the: arrange- 
ménts then made for the reception of sick soldiers: from:. Aden; ™ 
and -a: :general order was, a.few weeks afterwards, issued, secur- 
ing the remedies suggested: On some-larer questions of :;pub- 
‘lic policy -the ‘Times was opposed to.the Governméct. Such 
was the case 1n.the notorious discussions.on--Baroda. matters, in- * 
which it had a very large number of Directors on its.sidé. The 
- enormous sums expended in the Afghan War, and the derange- 
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rom the -Fimes, founded, in 1858, with the help of his friends, 
& new paper called the Standard, which, however, did not. 
flourish, Mr, Dosabhai Framjee, C.S.L, was- then manager of 
the Zimeés, and Buist, recognising his ability, invited him to join 
in his new venture. But young Dosabhai.stuck to the old ship 
YOL. CVIII.] f E II S 7 
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Joyally, and continued to. be. its manager for a little longer, 
“when he. left it to. enter upon the official career in "which he 
gained « esteem and distinction: `- 

n “Mr. Dosabhai was on@ of the ruling ; Parsis who have rendered 
distinguished : and valuable services to the Times throughout-its- 
‘entire career. The Parsis have been connected with the press. 

‘in "Bombay : from. its very commencement, -The old Courier 

‘had Parsi printers. and compositors in the last cegtury, and every 

"Anglo-Indian' paper and press:in Bombay ‘as had to depend 

upon that enterprising and intélligent ‘race for its chief hands. 
“Of the: assistancé which the Parsis rendered to the Zimes of 
‘India oiie‘of its proprietors and managers, Mr. Matthias Mull, 
“thus spoke, after his retirement, before- the Society of Arts in 
"London.: "For a Jong period "he had’ lad a considerable nüm- 
` ber of Paisis i in his employ, and without their assistance, especi- 

Ally in the eaily days of printing in India, it would have been 
difficult for Him to have conducted journalism effectively. He 

‘hadé Portuguese, - “Hindus,” Mahomedans also in his employ ; bert; 
the Pàrsis Surpassed those races in every way ; .for, though thé 
Tattér wéré ‘willing to do; what was required,-they were wanting 
in the stréhuoüs qualitiés "1 necessary: in journalistic operations, 
áhd thus the Parsis always” came to the front. He had re- 
marked "for years the” tenacity’ with “which they pursued | any: 
thing: they took’ in "hànd,- and -to that element in their cha- 
ràctér lie. attributed ' ihe: “Success” and inflüence. of. the whole 
community” 

The? ‘proprietors offered the editorship of the Ti mes, after the 
fétiremient of? Buist, to: Mz. Robert. Knight, who hàd:been an 
‘occasional contributor diiting Dr;Buist's" regime. ‘He was a 
inercliarit, "and his ‘strong? point was. public finaiice. ` He had 
also: great Syrhpathy with the natives; which Buist, it day b 

"said here, never lacked, until the excitement of thé Ñ Mütiny 
iüflüenced his jüdgment- “against” them. “His” great Jabours for 
the” Sewree :Schóo]- of “Industry, in -which bé spent nearly’ his 
‘whole fortune, ought alone to show that hè had "at heait~ the 
` good of «the! ‘Indian, people. But perhaps he lacked the exubér- 
ant arid àlinost aggressive sym athy- which was the characteristic 
òf Robert Knight; who was” therefore “very ` populär with. the 
‘natives! ^ Mr? Knight- remained’ editor for nearly seyen. years, 
from 1858 to 1864, ánd'did müch tó render the paper’. popular, 

- especially among the educated natives, by his ardent: ‘advocacy | of 

several much-needed ‘political į deforms. "The native “proprie 
' abd- others who ownéd-sharés in “the paper paited with itin 

. 1860; and sold it to their editor; who took into partnership “the 

"manager, Mt? Matthias Mull. "Ife paper which Buist had stárte 
ed aš ‘the rival-of thé^7imes could not*hold on, and "within itwo 
yan itas, merged: into thé latter; which: became the: Bombay 
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Times and..S tandard. . On May. 18th, 1861, the paper. abandon: i 
‘ed the local name of the’ Bombay, Times and took “to itself” the 
“imperial name of the Times 0f India, ` Wë shall quote here the 
remarks with which. it assumed thi$& new style :—* ‘Aftér- the 

^ existence of nearly a quarter of a century the Bombay Times this 

' day loses its modest title tó become the Imperial Times of India. 
‘We are not insensible, of the disadvantages: that‘ attend the 
‘change ; nor Save we decided upon it witout” maturely weigh- 
ing. these disadyantages against the considerations that have led 
to its adoption. . Among the foremost of these is; the” fact that - 
Bombay is already the capital city of India, although’ not as 
yet the seat of the Supreme Government. “It is to the Bombay 

_ Press that the home public look for- intelligence ffom all‘ ‘parts 
‘of Iüdia, and upon it must the Indian’ "public wait:àt no. distant 
"period for the news of the world: The point of ‘arrival and 
departure of all the mails’; the centre of the great interest that 
_binds the two countries together ; "Imperial in its resources 


"whether for commerce or war; ‘and the: natural emporium and .: 


capital of Asia—there is a future before Bombay that the “most 
‘sanguine cannot. adequately ‘forecast. "While the city is Dn- 
perial, its Press. has been hitherto; intitle, only’ provincial, and 
in ‘announcing’ ourselves ‘as the Times of. Indid wé ate simply, 
“undertaking to kéep up with the march, ot events: Again, the 
purely local title we. have hitherto . borne; has hardly done 
justice to-our circulation, which éxterids: to every heart of. Indiá, 
while the Overland Summary. ofthe Bombay Times is a‘paper 
"with which people are familiat in every part of -the. world; For 
these 'ànd' other considerations ‘which may possibly suggest 
themselves to the’ reader, “we have expanded into an-Imperial 
titlé; and we wish our subscribers to understand the~change to 
“hea: pledge that all we càn do tó'make thé journal worthy to bear 
it will be done The rapid: inéreasé in'«our subscription: list 
"affords'grátifying -proof that*otr exertions. are-appreciated; and 
it will be the steady. effort of the proprietors to keep: pace with, 
if they-cannot’ surpass, the first expectations of the public; A 
few” Weeks after this change: of title, the’ old 7. elegraph and 
Courter was also incorporated with the paper. -> 
: Thelatterdays of Mr. Robert Knight’s editorship. coincided with 
i days of Bombay’s temporary and extraordinary prosperity 
owing to the cotton famine brought about by. the. American 
"War. Crores upon crores of rüpees-flowed into the-city, which 
"thus held money ‘very cheap indeéd. Mr. Knight retired at the 
‘height of this wave of prosperity, and. -his native friends gave 
him a‘ purse of three-quarters of & lakh for his zealous. services 
"in their cause. With this he went to Calcutta, where. he. lost 
‘more than the money that generous and'appreciative Bombay 
had given him, and ive after muy stru ruggles sea Sa he 
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again established himself as a leading journalist in the States- 
man. Mr, Knight’s editorship was marked by great energy and 
. independence ; and-his fingncial ability, shown in. times when 
the entire financial policy and position of the country were. 
being re-adjusted, after. the terrible strain and drain of the 
Mutiay, by experts from home like Wilson and Laing, gave 
the paper a distinctiyg character, and its criticism on matters 
. Of imperial finance „and taxation were highly valued. Several. 
pamphlets which Mr. Knight wrote under the ‘pseudonym of. 
Limes of India, based on his articles in that paper, still. attést his 


great knowledge of Indian questions. — . ; 
Robert Knight was succeeded, in 1865, as editor and párt pro- 
prietor by Mr, Martin Wood, wlio presided over the destinies 
of this paper for a decade. This decade was à very eventful one 
‘for Bombay and the pu us The short-lived prosperity. of the 
early sixties proved a delusion and a snare, and betrayed-the 
.city-into one. of the most disastrous monetary crises that haye- 
overtaken any country and people. The share-mania of 1864- 
* 68, and the terrible-crash that followed it, shook, thé conimer- 
cial prosperity of thécity to its foundations, and retarded its pro- 
> gréss for years, To the undue elation caused’ by the two short 
years of prosperity succeeded more than undue gloom and 
„despair. . The Times of India shared neither of these extreme 
feelings It gave distinct warning$ against the commercial 


"bubbles and financial will-o’-the wisps which a credulous 


public too eagerly pursued. Yet, when the crash came, and 
people were given up to despair, it did not try to deepen the 
depression, but pointed. out various considerations which 
would have a “tonic effect: on the. will of thé commercial 
public." We may. quote from the remarks which appeared. 
on the memorable. rst of July, 1865, the day for the settle- 
ment of time-bargains which is still so bitterly remembered in 
. Western India. “Itis easy to-day. to see that we have gone 
sadly wrong in having chosen. the path of speculation 
rather than that of production ; though it is not quite so clear 
where it was that the two- paths divided, or what it was 
' that pushed Bombay from the true path of steady material 
development, Perhaps, the traditional aversion of the Szrcar 
. and the other part of the Service to developers and Western 
industry might have a deterring effect, in the first instance ;. 
then, when certain local circumstances set the fashion .of, 
a'sort of congested instrument within the island itself, the 
heedless crowd followed.. Still we do not see that strangers 
ofthe West have any right fo lecture us hereon. Yet on’ 
this day when Bombay’ does penance for the errors commit- 
‘ ted ittis a fitting time to acknowledge our mistakes, and so 
to take the first. step in the path of repentance. Though 
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the Overland Mail i is quite. weong in | speaking as if „there 
could be any general ‘ over “production ’ of useful coiimodities, 
we must ruefully admit that there has been a decided over- 
production „under the- head of‘ 6&anéials, *. and .in all ;the 
machinery that is merely intermediate in the work'of inter- 
national commerce.!. How this has come to pass is à ` question 
which -may stand over for: answer‘ ^at another opportanity’ ; 
but from thi® day should date: some beéter-devised' and more 
comprehensive éfforts on the part of our leading capitalists 
towards developing the inexhaustible fesources of Western 
‘India. It is true that a; desire for a high rate of profit ‘must 
be laid aside, and Eastern ‘notions of rapid” gain will have 
to be replaced with the Western maxim of ‘slow but sure.’ 
No time, however, ‘could be so opportune for the growth of 
sober views of comínercial progress as will be this gloomy 
month of July in the monsoon of 1865. - » When this 
first of July is passed we shall breathe: freely once-more ; 
‘but let ‘Bombay never forget the lessons which the fesults. of 
this day should teach." 

Among’ other important events of those tén years- was the 
Abyssinian War, which was very ably reported . for the Times of 
Lidia by a gifted correspondent, Mr. Shepherd, whose letters 
were read with eagerness by all and appreciated in the highest 
quarters. Indeed, war correspondence has -been the special 
feature and strong point of the paper from its earliest days. 
The first Afghan War had just commenced when the Bombay 
"Times was established, and steps were at once'taken by its direc. 
tors to have full and accurate -accounts sent by eye-witnesses, 
Its correspondents were unusually well- informed, and gave 
many. things "which were suppressed in-the official narratives, 
The letters où the first Afghan’ War were collected in book 
form in 1843, and this rare volume, one-of the’ earliest to be 
issued from the Bombay Times.office, contains an exceptionally 
reliable account of that disastrous war.which they recorded, The 
second Afghan War of forty years later was also ably. narrated 
in-its columns by an officer well known for his accurate and 
‘extensive. knowledge:of the lands and the people of Afghanis- 
tan and Central Asia, 

In the period when Bombay was slowly ‘fecovering from the 
effects of the crisis of 1865, its-Municipal matters’ attracted a 
great deal of attention, and -the foundations - were then laid of 
|: s sanitary and other works that'have benefited the city 

ch, . The Zmes warmly supported the policy of Munici~ 
forms, But when some of the executive officers told off 
is work mismanaged the whole thing, it was outspoken in 
‘iticisms, “The Government now. know, and’ all India. 
is that the. law has been: violated by our Municipal 
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officers á X formal: ‘restraints "àv beén Systematically- pired} 
"düaüthorised expénditure has béen "incuriéd and concealed to - 
a véty sérióus extént:; the US créditor' has beer placed in . 
‘jeopardy ; ži costly outlay has Been promoted without any-.. 
thing approaching to- adequate results, while many most 
neédful : works of civic improvement - remain in abeyance ; 
and tHe peoplé of this most’ populous city in India, - -where ' 
modern corporate in#itutions might be e&pectedo work best, 
have: been disgusted” with - the very name, of Municipality to 
such an-extent that years must pass ` before the requisite con- 
fidenice. and. spirit of é6-operation can again be evoked.” . * 

-Afnong. events ‘of minor importancé may be noted two 
inatters which stirred the ‘Parséé community: deeply, the Towers 
of Silence case of 1873:and» the Bombay’ Riots of 1874. ` “The 
-Parsees are hard to please; especially “when their passions are 

. strongly roused, "as was- unfortunately: the case in both these 

~. matters yet the fair ‘policy of the'ZZres: of India, which Was 
neither violently’ against them iti the first case hor passionately” 5 5 

.in their favour .in the second, ae dts ,cóntemporáty the ~ 
Gazette, was appreciated. by. them; i 

©Mr; * Martin-Wood was ' Sueceedéd - as éditor by: Mie Grattan 

: Geary, who. directed: the” ‘paper with -ability’and ‘tact during | 
the: years of: famine, war’ and financial “difficulty ^ which 
marked Lord : ‘Lytton’ s rule ‘in this country. A change in the: 
proprietorship ‘Wad + ‘previously ` "occurred." which |.conduced: 

. greatly- to.. its. benefit. When Mr. Mull. retired - from. the 
proprietorship, his share was taken by Colonel Nassau Lees; and 
on .Mr. Wood's, rétirement,. Colonel’ Lees became’ the sole 
propriétor, . Being himself : of. litérary-tastes,as may be' seem 
from.his: writings and ` especially -his*editións of the: Persian ; 
historians of: India for the`“Bengal Asiatic Society, he t6o 
great interest in the journal, geyeloped its Fesoitces,: and placed, | 
it ón:a sound financial basis... -`+ 

:. Whén Mr, Geary :Teft the-Zimes, in: 1880; to béccthe : editor 
and proprietor of the Gazette; which--he had taken. over. from 
Mr.. J: M. Macleat, when the latter went home in séarch of a^: 
Parliamentary «career, Colonel. ‘Lees Appointed : Mr, Heniy: : 

_Curwen to the editorship, He could not-have made-à bétter’ 
selection ;. and: it is within « the “knowledge. of all-that the work. 
Mis- Curwen did;on the paper moresthan justified this- choice. 

' Under Mr. -Gurwen’s~ control ` the paper was gradually moder-. 
nized arid transformed, . The’ fullest .scope. was giver feo" 
development: upon. the distinctively: literary” side, but s 
pairs was:taken to'make it above all. things: a newspape 
a complete. and:comiprehensive record of contemporary‘eveg,, ` 
_. Mx, Curwen had been Mr; Geary's. Assistant Editorfróm 18» 

to! : 1880, and: during. this period. had. acted: several:times za 
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ildepehüdent editor daring his- chief's absence on: his’ "tots? 
through: Asiatic. Turkéy ^and- other: ; places: -He- was of as- 
distinetly- literary. turn “of mind; and, had dne good. "Titerary: 
~-=- in London before he came out to. India -;He devoted. - 

f entirely to the paper; which he gradually: ‘transformed: 

\from its fone somewhat-old: fashioned state into its present. 
condition. Its size, - matter, get "up, everything gradually, En 
but steadily, improved.” -His proprietor Quite entered into. 
lis spirit; and gave’ hif a free hand. and a. blank:cheque .for.: 
the’ development of- his ‘paper.’ (He was ‘ably. assisted’ on 
the business’ side" by~’ the. ‘manager, the ‘late Mr. C, E.. 
Kané, who was inspired by the’ same. motives of rendering 

"the paper oné of the foremost. in every” way in -the.Edst: Both. . 
Mr. Curwen aud Mr. Kané entered. upon theit work.in 1880 ;- 
-and dutiüg-tlie next'tenr years; until the'death of their proprietor’: 
in 1889, made the paper floutish-'so' well that; Colonel: Lees;: 

diis will, directéd that, oti his death, they: should have:the first. 

* refüsal of the jourtial at a stated: ‘pices,’ Its value: had: ‘mote~ 
thaü' trebled" during this period." "The-:two: friends bought. it 
from thë executors of their late’ faster, 'and.in^ 1890" entered: 
upon the task’ of still" farther ‘improving a and- developing what 
had nów becomé their own concern; `a- task ; from. which ^ both: 
"wete relieved: too Soon, ' ‘the ‘one: in oy two ma the other i io- 
four years, 7 - o aes, : 

Mr. Qutwen's 'contràl of the} paper extended kom 1880 t: 
the time of his death in Febru&ry; 1892, a". period "perhaps: the: 
most important in'-the history. of "this countrys: since-the: 
Mutiny.” To recount the'services: which" he-did to the" “publics 
through: the Times of India isto recount ‘the: history of those 

eyears,- for there was not” a single: act' or :e¥ént.of any im-. 
portance s duting: that time upon: which: thé paper did not- speaks.” 
His poitit of view was Imperial; only so far às they-bore upon: 
the welfare and dignity of the Empire? He heartily, supported; 
from. tliis point -of view; the^policy:of: Lord Dufferin, especially- 
as régards the North: West frontier and the inevitable conquest of > 
Burmab; : On-local Münicipal; and-other matters he.liad. no “sec< 
tiohal views or theories, and was ever réady to support a.scheme. 
which ‘promised general usefulness. On the other hand, he was 
on the alert to expose any meditated or attempted fraud on the 

^ blic, as may be seen from many instances, especially the case - 

an impostor named Thomas who tried to fleece. the -public 

[hy means of a’ bogus company; .His own decidedly literary 
temperatnent was accurately reflected in the Times of India as 

"it developed under his hands. Anxious for the adequate treat- 
ment of the various subjects thát. arose for discussion in his: 
columns, he gathered round him an able staff of contributors 
from. all parts e the country; As he himself used to point 
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out, a leading Anglo-Indian .paper.here has ‘to do the scenes 
which at homé is done by several distinct journals. Such a 
, paper ought to be the AtZenaum, Nature, Lancet, Broad Arrow, ' 
` Saturday Review, all rdlled in one. It was, therefore. his 
ambition to act up.to this standard, and: to treat special st 
as they are treated in specialist journals, : The -changes fi> erg ise 
personnel of the Times of India in the last decade of the century 
have been numerous but there is no need to ‘Ghronicle them 
here, ~A great newspaper isa great institution, dependent as 
‘much upon tradition and upon the character which. is built up 
for it by a succession of workers as upon fleeting personal fac- 
tors. Men come and go, but institutions live; and those who are 
associated with the journal to-day ought to be content if the 
steady and unbroken development which it has undergone 
during the last sixty years, and the characterit has acquired in 
that time, may be worthily inaintained i in the future, 
A. word may here be said as to the * local habitations Ny 
migrations of the paper. The original offices of the rum 
Times were'in Colaba, somewhere at the end of the Causeway, 
' tothe left of the Wodehouse Bridge, in what were known as 
` Maneckjee’s Buildings. Thence they were removed to Rutter- 
field Street, Military Square, in a house which also is now 
~ pulled down. The next migration was to a hoüse; which. still- 
exists, in Bell Lane, Medows Street, opposite the Fort Chapel. 
When the paper became the Times of India, the offices were 
. removed to No, 2, Church Gate Street, in the house occupied 
recently by its ‘contemporary. After nearly a quarter of a 


2 century's stdy there it migrated to the large offices in, Parsee, 


Bazaar-Street, i in-which the paper and ‘its press. have’ been 
since located. The continuous growth of the printing establish: 
' ment connected with the paper, however, at length necessitated 

_ the acquisition of additional premises, and in July last the 
Times of India edlarged its borders by moving.a part of its 
staff and plant into the spacious and splendid building recently 

'. occupied as administrative offices by the Bombay and Baroda 
» Railway—a not inappropriate way of nelebrating the ADEREN 
-of its Diamond Jubilee. 
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THE Zilsa i is, perhaps; the finest'and. most delicious of all- 
; the fishes- that are -found in.this country. Any one 
. who’: has had the opportunity of- boating on the waters: of, 
the Hooglfy. of an evening, in the miny season Must have 
seen swarms of fishermen netting these silvery. fish, as they glide 
down the swift current of the rushing stream in their tiny: 
boats, The fluttering Ailsa in the net,.as soon as it is caught, 
looks like the veritable * silver-bow new, bent in heaven.’ With 
_ its.streaks of golden tint all over.the- body: and the fine ver- 
milion tinge on its face, how- beautifal a^sight'it is! © 

» Oriental poets have styled it the ‘king: of fishes’ and have 
sung its praises in. no measured terms.. ‘It is a purely Asiatic fish 

~and is found in the fresh. waters of. almost all the big rivers 
of ‘this country, Its origin, however, is the Indian Ocean, the 
depths of which it is:said to inhabit during the wiüter months, ' 
During the rest. of the year it makes migrations northwards, 
and westwards. . 

The favourite resort of the Ailsa is the river Ganges, epecial- ' 
by that part of it known as the Padma, which, literally teems 
with’ it during .the sainy.season, and.where it is even found 
all the-year round. ` What numbers are caught there may be 
-.conceived from the. fact that millions, are sent every yéar by 
railway to Calcutta and other places ‘for consumption. 
Not to speak of the Hooghly, where it-is found in the summer 
in fair numbers, it is met with far up even in the Indus and 
down the Krishna, the Kaveri and the Irraw ady rivers. 

: It isa known fact that the. majority - of the high-caste, Hin- 
dus wholive up-country and in the Deccan abstain from fish 
on account of religious .scruples. It. is in Bengal that 
it is chiefly valued as an article of.food. . The Sikhs 
of the-Punjab; of course, consume ‘it freely ; ; but nevertheléss. 

itis Bengal that.is the principal fish- -eating province-in India, 
and the beautiful Z//sa is appreciated here. more. than any- 
where else, Not only is it eaten. fresh, but millions are salted 
and sent all over the province as a commodity of commerce, 

The Hilsa belongs to the Clupea family. It is the Indian’ 
Shad, and toa great extent resembles the Herving-and Salmon. 
It is distingujshéd-.by. the absence `of sensible teeth. It 
‘is much larger than the herring, attaining sometimes to a 
length of two feet. Its:tail is much forked and on each side 
of the-lower margin of the belly the scales are large. It has 

.narrow and short intermaxillary bones ; and the inferior 
edge of the body, upon which the scales project like the teeth 
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`of a saw, is sharp and compressed. Besides, the maxillaries 
are' divided into three pieces. The branchial openings are 
very much cleft, and hence fish. of this class die speedily when 
removed from their native ‘element. The’ ‘branchial. Arches are... 
furnished | oñ the side next the mouth with pectidiform ` denta- ' 
tions, ' Its stomach has the "form of an elongated. pan the 
swimming bladder is long and pointed, and’ sen d$. forward ` 
two long and small- pr&cesses, which have connéctioris- witli 
thé internal ear, It has the most, numérous and the fittest bones: 
of all fishes. 
‘The length ‘of its. ends “and eight. are ach one- ‘fourth of 
the wholé length, of the fish. The opening of the mobtth is-of ° 
- moderate size; tli&'lower lipi is emarginaté, while the upper jaw ` 
tinlike that-of the Herring, is distinguished: by'an émargination” - 
also, precisely asin’ Shad. "The attachmént of ‘the ventral fin 
corresponds to the iniddle "of the doisál, Which is placed | further” 
forwards than in thé Herring. * "The anal i is lohger ‘and’ ‘situate 
nearer the caudal fin than in the erring. There are ten: rays 
tó the gill-covers. which have irrégulaf black, à$ well ag yellow," 
spots-behind them, It has gfe dorsal which hag" ‘eighteen. rays. 
The pectoral’ has fourteen, and the ventral, which is: just - 
under the abdomen, "whence the order ‘Abdominales ‘derives. its 
name, has eight rays: The anal bas twenty rays, while in e 
herring it has only sixteen: ` The sib-opercle is quadrangular ; - 
the pre-opercle'and opérclé are ‘striated, as well as ‘rounded. - 
'"The.number of the- veitebrte is fifty-five, "The ribs ate rounded- 
and present the appeatance of slender “spiculæ, Lateral ` spines - 
are attached to the vertebrae: ‘above the true ribs and stand. iri, 
two rows, There are eighteen ribs and. thé number: of lateral ; 
„spines or false ribs à Séefns- to. be about’ weight. ^ ^ The:swimming: 
bladder communicates by a ttibe or’ tunnel with: the intestinal 
canal and directly "With the base of: the ‘stomach, "If:has as 
.remárkable. conBéction with thé organs:of hearing; as: pointed : 
out by. Weber, with regard. tó this’ class^of' fish. - “The. cóeca- are : 
‘numerous. As'already atate above, the body i is 'gompressed ^ 
and its lower edge serrated. E 
. The union of the swimming » Bladder with the ears, is. seoed f 
by means ‘of large air-canals ‘which ate given‘ ‘off from the. -- 
swimming bladder and. enter the: labyrinth, "The humbér-of the. ` 
thoracic vertebra is “forty-five “and that of the caudal. ten, ' 
making in alljas stated above, fifty-five. : , 
~The eyes, as in the Herring and Mackerel, are covered. wid 
an adipose fold of: transparent whiteness both before and. bé. 
hind:; but these folds-are fixed; and, being ‘unprovided with 
muscles, have no “mobility ‘whatsoever: B 
The liver, which is coloured. brown, is trilobed.. B gives off a 
large quantity of oil more; ‘than ‘is found'in any other Indian 


fish. 
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` The ovaries are : double, and, instead ‘of being’ entirely sacci- 
-form, are like flattened plates, from the lower surface of 
` which folds'or laminated, projections, shaped like a-frill, take = 
their rise, and in these the ova are Weveloped, -The colour of 
“the eggs is yellow. They are extremely soft and’ ésteemed a 
great delicacy, In fact, there is hardly . any other ‘Indian fish 
the roe of which is so greatly ; valued as an article of.food.* +. 
— The scales @re soft and flexible, with. sif&iple rounded margins 
with more or less linear markings upon the upper surface-and are 
‘provided with slightly jagged edges. They consist of trans- 
‘parent or highly réfractive laminze, like mother-of-pearl. -Thè 
Hilsá, if classified with -reference to. the structure of its scales, 
will” fall under the great ‘order of the Coeloidions, & ot circle- 
scaled fish of M. Agassiz. 
' The Ailsa ascénds the riversinthe beginning of summer in very 
small numbers ;'but it generally delays entering them in great 
.Dur&Bers until the streams become somewhat swollen by the rains, 
In the. formér case it collects at: the mouth of rivers, a few only 
‘running up into thé larger rivers, such. as the Ganges, the 


Bhagirathy and “the Brahmaputra, at this season, deterred .. 


‘perhaps by^ the: clearness’ of the stream, or by .some instinct 
which tells it that thé water is not yet fitfor its peregrinations, 
Butas the freshets- approach, an increased activity is observed; 
" The fish, off entering, riish forward with all their might as long 
as the' flood continués; seldom . resting in theif course Burning 
the time that the water remains '" discoloüred.- DU 

‘Dr; Buchanan thus describés ‘the ` migratory habits" P. this 
fish- “The Ailsa, like the. salmon in Europe, swarms up the 
large rivers at the conimencemefit of ‘the South. West Monsoon, 
as it is only in-fresh water that their eggs can be. brought 
to-matutity; If these rivers-are not bariéd- by. weirs, they 
continue their ascent fot some.-hundreds’ of miles; lay their 
eggs in suitable spots, and: then-réturn to the ocean as jean and 
poor.in condition ds'a salmón out of:seáson," i 

At’ what -rate ‘they travel canbe aécettalned. ‘only by 
knowing the ultimate length of their course in rivers. "For 
instance, where the rivers arè déépér and the interruptions less 
frequent, as in the Ganges, they “are seen in the rainy season 
as far up as Benares and Cawnporé, though in small numbers: 
L have. personally” seen the’ ‘Hilsa taken by fishermen in. 
the Jumna at Allababad and had.7one :of these : "delicious -fish 
“served: où my table “at Cawnpore.” Now, Benates is over’ five 
hundred, and: Cawnpore seven: hundred, miles from the mouth 
-ofthe Bay of Bengal, and to cover this distance in a month or 
three weeks shows at least that the rate at me ay can 
travel dàily-may.reach 25 miles.- 

| Dr. “Buchanan thüs writes about the lish fish.:— E - This aes 


" 
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is called Sable Fish by the English, and is the most important 
in Bengal. It has a strong resemblance to that called la Feinte 
by Lacepéde, but has no teeth.’ Daring | the floods it ‘ascends 


in immense numbefs to@spawn in the Ganges and its larger 
branches for $00 miles froin the sea, and retires as the rivers- 
decrease,. It is usually about a foot and-a-half long, and is a 
rich, highly- -flavoured fish. In taste it resembles, somewhat 


the salmon and heging, to which last it has the. strongest 
affinity. It is, however, rather heavy and difficult of digestion. 
It is most extensively distributed over the . whole 


i of East. Bengal, being found in most streams "and rivers, 
_. If yow wish to see it newly taken in its silvern glory, go to the 
` "broad, rapid-flowing and turbulent Padma and see how-it is 


caught there by the most -simple process, In a small bóat 
about 26 ft. long and 6 ft; broad a couple of fisherfnen sit length- 
wise, each at its-furthest éxtremity, and drop a short or 
‘moderate-sized bag-net, ‘attached by means of à couple of rapes, | 
into the river. The length of the bag is about 24ft. and its width 
6ft. The drop is about 3oft. and hence the catching of this fish 
is always catried.on in. deep water. The fishermen manage 
the boat, which is kept broadside on to the stream, and allowed 
to descend with it, as well as the nets, which they hold by means 
of two strong cords. They drift down slowly and silently - 
until a sharp puli is-felt. -The cords gre then swiftly drawn up 
with the much-wished-for prey. Its” struggles are over 
in a few minutes. The.mesh of the Z/sá net is somewhat 
large, about fout inches square, and is peculiarly strong. 
The fishing -boats are sharp at each end and-broadest abaft 
the middle. They cost about. 60 Rupees each and will last a 
score: of years, but require frequent repairs. ‘The: net is 
usually made of soz, which the fishermen weave at their leisure, " 
A heavy weight of stone is attached to this bag-net by means of | 
a. tight twine in order to keep it straight, A couple of similar 


-. weights are kept in the boat for the purpose of holding fast the 
‘cords attached to the nets. . These stones weigh over 20 Ioa; 


' each. 


Pa 


The Hilsa. fisheries . near. Ġoalundo and Kushtea are 


-the. most valuable -in -the country; Perhaps in no other part 


of India and in no other stream do so many fishermen 
from all sides of Bengal assemble to carry on this fishing pur- 
suit. - -Goalundo is a Village in the district of Farid. 


‘pore, situated at the junction of the Padma ‘and Jamna 


(Brahmaputra) rivers, and isthe great céntre of the Hilsa 


fish trade, These fisheries: of Faridpore contribute in no . 


small degree to its material wealth. It is reported by the 
Collector of the district that a traffic to the extent of £20,000 


is annually carried on in the produce of the fisheries, which are 
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let ‘out to landholders by Government at very profitable' ‘rents: 
Fishermen take every year leases of certain portions of. the" 
rivers for fishing, especially the ZZ/s&. One section is leased 
-out-at no less.than Rs.50,000 a dos a coüple 'of others àt 
Rs. 20 to 25 thousand ahnually; and so on. Some ‘conception 
may be formed from these figures of the number of the fish 
captured. a. 

In addition to the simple mode of dipture- which I have 
described above, and which on account of its cheapness is 
resorted to by the majority of fishermen, there is another 
way of netting the Hilsa on a grand scale in the Pádma. 
It is by. means of a drift-net. These drift-nets, which go by 
the name of /agat-ber (world-wide), are some thirty feet deep by 
a- hundred and twenty feet long, well-corked- at the top and 
with lead at the.bottom. A dozen or so'of these nets are some- 
times attached together lengthways, by tying them along a` 
-thick rope and at the ends of each net to one another. To 
deposit these nets in the river, no less than five or six boats, 
' each manned by half a dozen rowers and a couple of fishermen, 
are required. The net hangs suspended in the water perpendi-~ 
cularly about 20 or 25 cubits, deep from: the main rope and 
. extends even to a mile and a half, depending on the the number 
of*nets engaged. The nets are generally: shot in the, evening, 
‘allowed to remain im the water all night and- hauled in-in the 
morning. By this means prodigious quantites of the fish are 
secured, and in one drift. net no fewer than 1,500 fish arë bagged. 
lhave heard from most reliable. sources that the-day’s take 

‘in.the .Padma sometimes comes toa million fish and more; 
and, considering the extent of the fisheries, I have no hesitation 
dn saying that the number is riot exaggerated; 2 
In certain seasons when this fish is unusually "numerous 
and abundant, the lower, classes , actually live on it. for 
months together, Dr. Basu, the Civil Surgeon : of Faridpore, 
'Who- has had. fifteen: year's local experience states that the 
‘markets have always appeared to be fully supplied and often- 
.times glutted, During the famine of 1866 many poor people 
there lived entirely upon it. . In the Hilsa season of 1882, the 
fish brought to market’. so, far exceeded: the demand for 
some time, that a considerable part had to.be thrown away at the 
end of each day's sale. The, railway could carry it no'more, and 
“even the Calcutta markets had far more thati the publiccould con- 
.sume and the rotten.fish had to-be transported to Dhappa and 
-there buried or thrown away at the cost of the Corporation. The 
quantity of the fish brought daily from. Goalundo by. the, 
` Easterh Bengal Railway to Calcutta, including Naihati, Chitpore, 
’Barrackpore and Magra, is roughly estimated at 600 maunds, 
corresponding to about 20,000 fish: A far larger number than 
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this are sent away by steamers and boats to Assam and. other 
parts "of the coiintry. Lastly, perhaps the largest quantity’ ofthe 
fish is salted and exported | tò ‘every. creek: and corner of. the 
`~ Bengal pornos PIE 8 C 
This salting business is carried oñ on the banks or 
‘the Padma. It is a strange scene of bustle and ‘life. The 
salting, stages are temporary huts, long "and low, perched 
© ,on the steep banks,» in, some ‘places projecting @ver the river. 
The day’s take—perhaps 1,000 to a boat—is thrown up and lies 
in a heap on the floor on wooden planks or mats: . The’ women 
then come out with their long ‘fish knives (otis), which’ they 
hold -by their ‘wooden handles with their feet, The head and 
face - ate, first completely f emptied! of their contents, 
Then ‘the trunk 'is ‘sliced: off in. parts, id. ‘such: à way 
sas to’ keép thé back of the fish quite intact, ‘some of the entrails 

" including the bile being taken away ; but the toeand the liver 

‘are allowed to remain. The big. ‘scales ‘are removed, but the 

others are left‘as they are. "Then ‘they are thrown into- eartheh.- 

‘jars on beds of salt, oné layer over another, whicli ends this 

‘salting process. .The saltéd'fish are sent af Once to all parts of 

Bengal, büt re; génerally consumed by the lowér classes, 

In the Brahmapitra large numbers of this. fish © are dried in thé 

- Sun. ; 
` During the chota bursat, a few Hilsa’ fish appear in the 
target rivers and àre'càught by 'a.sort "of stake-net placed near 
the shore.: But the $easoti begins in. the* beginning of April 
and’ lasts up: to August, In September hardly any of the fish 
áre found in the Hoogly. - Inthe Padraa they are seen ih count- 
léss ‘tiumbers even in’ October. Tt is generally believed that 
the fish captured there ate larger, fatter, and*of a better quality 
.than those of the:Hoogly. "August seems to be the latest time - 
6f thel spawniiig, after which* they dwindle: im form and-size 
» and descend to the. sea—where their former ‘condition and: 
silvery lüstre:aré regained, their strength. fecuperated, and all 
their functions so repaired ~ as to enable them: to renew ee 
visit fo the same stream in the: ‘following season. 

' What becomes ofthe fry? It isan’ “undisputed: fact shat, 
"after the eggs have: been once safely deposited ‘on river-beds, 
éither under sandy gravel ‘or in holes; they are taken no 
care Of by the mother-fish. -Asmany as’ 80, 000 eggs have beef. 
 tóunted in the belly of one fish, andit may- be fairly inferred 
from this that it was never intended by Providence: that, she ^ 
should watch! ber: countless’ off-spring with: the-same tender 
care and affection as animals and birds do. The ova;. after 
lying inactive fora month, vivify about October and increase .. 
in size most rapidly. By November they have attained the length. — 
*of five or six Taches; and: fishermen bgm netting t them in. every 
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large niufübers, " The young. of the Hilsa are, however, very 
m clearly ‘distinguishable as such, although they.- do not look as 
à beautiful às the mature fish, They are “at this time ofa greenish 
"grey above and silyery below, he scales. “being. extremely 
delicate and deciduous. They are known as the, lish Téhoisa 
fish, and fishérmen assert Sephatesty. that. ‘they aré fiot.a 
distinct species. E 
olm Februgry, they appear. as "füll- fedi ed Hilsas, ‘though ats 
taining a size of no more than eight of ten inches. They are 
then called Goda Hilsas, or the dwarfs of the species. They do 
‘not usually remain in thé small rivers for, more fhan.a month ; 
but, as soon as they ‘get strength ‘and energy, | troop down 
‘in shoals to thé oper sea, where they. exult in: the boundless 
waters of the deep until spawning season returns again. . 
It is a cürious fact that this fish” does not take. the bait and 
fiente. cannot be. caught with the hook, all efforts in that direc- 
tion having hitherto proved fruitless. This is-dde, perhaps, t tothe | 
“fish dwelling. generally off the coasts-of rivers and- always run- 
, ning at great. speed, seldom stopping - anywhere. It throws 
‘Also 2 a flood of light on the food of the; ilsa, regarding which 
‘considerable doubt ‘has’ always ‘prevailed. Fishermen have 
R described the stomach of the. fish as quite empty, or ‘at most, 
containing a little sand, -even when it is iti,its best’ ‘condition 
#nd with the finest favour This is, of.c course, the main reason 
why, of all ‘fishes, it dots not faké the bait; "while, df it were "ace. 
.customed fo éat worms, vermin.and small fish, it'could: very, surely 
be caught with the hook. |In this respect it differs greatly. from. 
the Shad, which lives ‘chiefy ‘on insécts atd smaller fishes. 
` Ft is to’ be tegretted that the investigation of the habits’ 'of the 
Hilsa has tiot engaged the attention which its importance as an 
article of foód demands, ' “Another c curious fact. With regard to 
itis that it cannot live anywhere. except'in rünning Waters; and | 
all attéinpts - to iatüralise it in large’: ponds: ‘atid pools have 
"hitherto ' proved. futile,’ A^friend of* mine whó ‘has actually . 
"been aii eye-witriess to att áttempt to transfer: it ftom“ thë river : 
to a pool, desctibes what ‘happened as.follows :—" As. soi as ` 
the Ailsa was ' dropped ‘by thë fisherman fróm ‘the "nets: into 
*the pool, it swam across to thé other 'side-óf itin'thé twinkling 
of an-eye and: struck ‘fight « on thé bariks, - "It/Was again thrown 
‘into the pool, and again-the same’ ‘clean sivéep.to thé otlier'side ôf 
it! "After repeating 'this ^ process: foui jor: five times; the fisli | 
lay gasping'to die". `^, fM 
It has been found to ascend: even hill streams and torrents, 
but such instances are rates "^ 
‘It is said to: have a a dry. and disagreeable favour when taken! 
at Sea. °° > ; 
The fish contains oit in most 'copious quantities, "en it 
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$ ‘gives out freely: in cooking. This oil is carefully collected in the 
Eastern districts by the -poorér, people to cook their food with ' 
in other seasons, as wellas -for the purpose of lighting their” 
lamps. Its the oil which &ives so much flavour and- taste to - 

: “the flesh of the fish. -For this reason it'is always éatén in- 
East Bengal . by: the rich and middle’ classes of natives . 
without extracting the oil. The best way of preparing it is 
to cut it into slices—fer which the.lower part of he body. is . 
‘admirably’ adapted, as it contains far fewer bones than the.. 

: upper—and to put it, within newly-boiled rice amidst à couple 

. Of plantain leaves, the heat being sufficient to -broil-it without 

the ojl being washed out by à boiling process and much of the 
taste and flavour being lost, ‘Those who use it without its oil; 

- by frying it, or by turning the frying fish into a soup, not oüly 
lose its delicious and.flavour; but also find the flesh difficült of 
digestion. The natives of ‘East Bengal have also a beautitul ` 
process of extracting all the bones and forming the. flesh into LN 
sort of pulpy roll, long or short, as desired, which is then cooked ` 
in curries and soups with an admixture of vegetables and be- 
comes most palatable to the taste. Finally, it can be turned into - 
‘an excellent pickle when cooked with old tamarind and slightly - 
sweetened with sugar, the whole thing being seasoned with | 
chillies. If would take more space than I can command ifl. 
„were to enumerate here the. various ways in which the roe of’ | 

-this fish is cooked, sometimes by itself, but often with other : 
ingrédients, 

.  lsgaidin the beginning of this article that the abodeuf’ the . 

. Ailsa is the river Padma. That it is so, is now an uidoubted 
fact, for the Misk is born, bred and nurtured in the waters of., 

‘this magnificent river. True, the-setting in of the mofisoon 
brings innumerable swarms of the fish from the ocean evety yeat5-^ 
but;as a matterof fact, there are millions already there which do 
not gò to the sea with the rest, but remain in the Pudma; where 
they have their chosen spots "Which they frequent daily, or at 
certain intervals, The young fry especially do not migrate with ' 

the old fish to tlie sea, but live, move and have their being 
in the fresh water: of the river util they grow to a small sizéd 

Hilsa. It is these beautiful little things that are caught during 
the winter in the Pudma by hundreds.and thousands arid . sent, 
sometimes by ‘special trains, to the Calcutta inarket, which they ; 
frequenty glut, to the infinite relief of the poor, who then in- 
dulge, in this daiüty to their hearts" content. f 

* These special . trains convey daily no-féwer than fifteen. 
hundred thousand fish. It is.a matter of wonder that it is 
in winter that the supply in Calcutta reaches its height, 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that the cold weather .helps'a good— 

deal towards the preservation of the fish, and hence à far larger f 
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miber are. seti tom places, nof only in ‘the neighbourhood. ot 


Goalundo, but:also from-màny. more distant. In.oürrivers.hete ` 
the supply: ‘dwindles to - -almost. nothintduring fhe winter seagon. ' 
There is a great superstition, in the way of netting’ ‘lish: _Khoird, 
thatis. the young. of the-Hilsa,: amongst the:fishermen of the 
Püdma, and they never, as a rule, catch it. This saves the smaller 
fish from: -dest@iction at:a;time when it wouRl-be most detrimental 
to the propagation and: ‘multiplication’ of, the species: Our 
fishermen here have no such ‘scruples; and- the massacre.of» the 
innocents ds „carried. on n to.the. detriment of: Me sies 


it ‘haa. bécoiné- scarce theré-, of late yeais; + It zis, ‘however, 
foutid in the Tista, and the Rangit. In thé fivers of: the Madras 
Presidency it was: formerly. found. in great abundante ;; but: the 
obstruction of. their mouths, by. weirs: vof: Jate yeats has greatly 
diminished its numbers: ; i. 

The scarcity. of this fish ast : year altincted considérable at- 
tention amongst’ fisherme,and; the, public -at large. Tn the 
Bhagiruthi,. Bartack pore, Hooghly, . Guptipara, Damurda, &c., 
are the places .which .are.usually. ‘most frequented. by this:fish,. . 
and;,as, manyas four or. five. hundred of more are-caught daily | 
at. -these places. | ButJast year, scarcely , half-a-dozen fish" were 
caught daily at any of them, -Even in the. Pudma the number 
fell far short of that of previous years: “The reason of. this 
scarcity was. probably want « of. rain, which -can. alone produce 
floods: | It is-known, as certain that, the -higher the: floods, the 
larger is the number of the fish In fact; fishermen. coften: say 
that a bumper crop and a plentiful supply, of Ailsa go hand in 
hand. The püblic.were hof only deprived: of a :gteat . luxüry 
last year, but. the fishermeri as a class suffered a terrible loss, - 
The Ailsa: supplies. them with. their: yearly income, and the want 
of it told seriously on them at:a time.wher the. dearness c of dood 
grains greatly increased the. cost-of living, . T 

As regards the Ganges, t the. Hilsa, is caughit,. "af. course, in 
the largest numbers in the Pudma ; but.thé fisheries at Bhagal«- 
pore and Monghyr. yield a fairly. good return, and those at Patna 
and Gya always. producé'a very handsome outturn, they -being 
in fact the best in that part of the country. The ilsa. mart 
at-Patna isa very famous one, and is resorted to by people - 
from far and near. , 

Ignorant ‘people have ‘ascribed' to the ell of this fish 
the same medicinal properties” "which Bre: found in the oil 
of .the cod-liver, No doubt, they have -been misled by the 
fact that there is a great similarity in the smell of the . 
two oils, It is for medical men to.try the experiment 
and see how far ít will serve tbe. desired object. The only 
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fish. that are used as restoratives in this country are the Koz 
and Magrit ; and the Hilsa is always considered tó have exacte’ 
ly the opposlte result, The flesh of the cod has been always . 
regarded as .light and wholesomé, while that of the Hi/sais +. 
‘considered heavy and difficult of digestion. 

"There is a notion universally current amongst the, people of . 
Bengal that the Z/2 generally lives near ghe: surface of 
the "water. The sdience of ichthyology supports this^ view, ~ 
Mr. Yarrell. observes :—“ Those fish that swim . near the . 
surface of the water have a high standard of^ respiration, ` 
great necessity for oxygen, die soon, almost immediately, when _ 
taken out of water, and have flesh prone’ to rapid decomposi- 
tion. On the contrary, those that -live near the bottom havea 
low standard of respiration and’ less necessity. for. oxygen ; 
they sustain life long" after they are taken out of, water, and 
their flesh remains good for several: days," ` This- principle, 
tested by the standard of experience, fails ‘in some cáses ands 
is therefore not of universal application,’ but it’ ‘is, no doubt, 
generally true, The Hija is “supposed. by some to come 
merely from the deep into shallow water. during the’ Spawning _ 
season, But this belief is at variance "with the. scientific view 
quoted above, and very little weight can be ‘attached to'it, 
Fishermen say that moonlight produces a Soporifié influence ón ^ 
the Hilsa, and hencé advantage is. taken of moonlight nights 
in’ capturing it along sandbanks in the midst of rivers, In clear 
moonlit nights the Ai/sa have been seen by fishermen rubbing 
their: bellies against the sand, It is not!known for certain whether 

they deposit in that way their ova there, or do it merely. as à 
pastime. Others lie- closé to them .quité motionless—whether 
exbaüsted after depositing their eggs, or simply ` ‘asleep,_it_iss 
difficult to say. I. mention these facts. as stated to me by- 
practical fishermen who have grown. grey in capturing these fish. 
It has also been suggested that the only food taken by them 

` is the sand of the river, which is probably mixéd ‘ with some. 
minute crustaceous matter. ‘For one or other of these reasons 
the fish is often found in larger. cud near sandy chars” 

than elsewhere. ` . 
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awe S is always the case,” says Tolstoi, in- his dry way, 
“thes more dim and indefinite the meanings given to 
: words, the more confidently and assuredly. do people use them; 
‘they make as though what was understodd by the word was so 
‘simple and clear that it is hot. wórth while even to talk about 
‘its meaning,” 
 In' reading this, a few days ago, in Tolsto? s recent conii: 
‘tion to the theory’ of Art, I was vividly reminded’ of much 
‘that has been” written recently touching Education and 
‘Culture; their relations and limits;:theif aims and purpose; 
‘the value. of languages and' science, for these. oda and 
"tie relative value of living ánd dead tongues. 

‘And, thinking over’ Tolstoi’s words; I realised that, while 
'I had ‘been reading ‘these essays, such was their charm and 
"vigour, T had coñe to‘believe that I knew quite well what 
education was; what success:in life meant, and how to gain 
‘it; why we study languages, or. leave them for sciences : 
‘and, above all, I thought. Iclearly 'Saw what , was, and what 
was hot; practical. 

But ‘now, looking back over’ ‘the 'müttér,. ilie time. “has 
somewhat abated the glamour: of thesé ‘writings, I feel much 
‘more uncertain, Iam no longer so confident that [really 
‘do know-all thése things; and I find myself -forced to-cast;about 
‘for somé general statement, or broad | idea, by. which to try the 
patter. I have come to. realise, with some surprise, that, if we 
assume tó,know what is success in life, we thereby assume to 
knów what life is, what weare, how we succeed or fail, and 
many more things, not so simple and Poomi as we thought 
-at first blush. 

‘In! thus’ seeking for some firmer ` ground, T have come on 
‘ohe-or two principles, ‘rather’ empirical,’ and not so incisive 
as Y should like them’ to be; yet, perhaps, they .are broad 
‘enough; they: will serve till some one sees a little further into 
the matter. 

.To begin with: it seems ‘to me that the ‘end proposed for 
‘education, namely, süccess in life, is a true one. Now, in 
taking up this question of a successful life, I wish I could 
handle itin the vigorous and incisive way that carried me 
‘away.-in reading some of these essays. I wish I could put 
forward a brilliant and ‘satisfying ` definition of life, and 
‘suécess, arid, while in the vein, add definitions of beauty and 
truth, and many more things, and so britig rest to the mind 
of man, and spread quiet and peace over many hard-fought fields, 
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But, unfortunately, I have no definitions; nor do- i see 
great hope of getting them; So I must. take.a lower Way; 
and: try, by mere. empiri ud to teach: the same end; seit 
may bei -— 

: Take this ‘question. of success. fit. a. life, and ‘how: to gain it. 
“Let is look at the. matter às it stands. Here we are, in-the 
-midst- of this 'naturfl- world, -and- here, it.seefis, we are to 
-stays. for atime at any rate, And I ‘hasten to- confess -that 
-I have, no definition of the. natural world, and, indeed; have. 
"long given ‘up hope ‘of finding one. “But I mean the. "world 
of day; of.sun .and sky; of. the.green,earth, and the trees 
that grow . on it, and the cfeatures that move about .on the 
face of it, . and; among- them, ourselves, —we who would settie- 
.this. question of .éulture;:-ahd: many others who have not 
‘even, heard. whether. there: be. bis ae culture. - That. is net: a 
definition ; but it will serve," <: -~ 

* Now we find: ourselves-in the ` dst” -of ibis miel cai 
“hot quite-taken care of ; and, yet: not.quite neglected,. We need 
all kinds-of things, and ‘they. ate there, for the most part ; but we. 
must. be up and doing if- we- would get, them. . And - this .gad-. 
fly ‘of necessity, so to speak, follows. us for a certain number: of 
‘hours every. day, and. even. murmurs. round us: hrobek the 

Watches of the night. ule 
- So the first. matter- we 'must- atténd to ' is ‘this: there are 
a number of things--we - need ;, and, for. the most part, these 
-things must.be had::-only: we must bestir ourselves to get them. 
-The- natural world ‘has a. numberof: callson u$, or’ invitations 
zand -offers ‘to-us;-if you will ;~and,-by muscular. exertion, we. 

, must obey- these. .calls .and accept these invitations; Sot 
4he-fizst part of success in life, it.seems to «te, is this: ‘through’ 
muscular effort -to keep on: good terms with the natural world, 
so. that we ;shall.-move, into- shelter, or .even- build.a ‘shelter; 
when we are cold; plunge into the cool waves when. we are 
hot ; find-such. food. as-we may-Sneed to satisfy our hunger; and, 
when we have-done. that, find —things - pleasant to-the. taste, up 
to the limits of repletion ; further, if-we-find-the weather. too 
cold, to get, such. coverings as may be, and to adorn -these-as 
pleasing fancy may suggest; taking pretty-coloured fragments 
of the natural. world---stones and: feathers, and flowers, and’ the 

. like—to’serve-our: ends.: There-are -other ends than these;-af, 
‘warmth and coolness,.-of food and raiment; -but ‘these; are “the: 
-chief ; and_so-long as we fulfil these, so long: ‘aS we: are-on. good. 
“terms with: Nature in these. tegatds, .I think: we may say 
that our life-has been: so far -successful.. E 

. Only one further fhing remains: to. be 'sáid- as :qualify: ‘this 
our first. result, and that is this : instead. of- effecting these. 
ends by our own muscular exertion; we. may. persuade other 
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people to bestir. themselves, instead: ‘of us; wee gain: ssotiiething 
thereby; but we lose “something also; "for ‘who: would: go 
'Switnming:by deputy, supposing air and water pleasantly warm? 
. > But; for: argument’s sake, -et -us~ suppose that. everyone. of | 
ds must sd bestir liimself as to: keeb on ‘good terms: with the 
"Werld--the natural world ‘of sky’ andcearth; and: all- that is 
‘between them; -To:do this,‘to-keepi on goed. terms with dete) 
As success in-life; to-fail;—~is failures 

| IF this: beo, ‘then: education. is - “everything - that helps: us, 
that supplements our “muscular: efforts, or^ makes: “them more 
‘effective,’ or-teaches usto get. more: out of: ‘Nature; ' or better 
quality: : in genèra} all that’ helps ‘the’ naturál - man. to. keep 
on good -terms with’ Nature. Sofar; E- think; we will: all go ; 
and, going’ so ‘far; it -would-seeth easy . enough. torsay what: 
things are? good: in. education, and-what are not. > For every- 
thing which - helps us to- keep: oñ- good : terms. m Natüre:is 
good; and other tliipgs are not, ^^ « 7: 
Lt would Seem, at the. first blush, : sige T aver come itos the 
-conclusion of some-of the writers L have. been: reading; that 
‘the-only- thing which it is practical: to; learn’ ‘is- natural -science;— 
the „teaching; that is;. concerning’ the "natural * world 5° and 
that children: should” -be:set to:study- this, and to: leave: ‘all other 
things unstudied. But, if you think’a “moment; “you. will find 
that. thes conclusion’. is . indeed: ‘thus;—and yet not - quite. -A 
„wise education would rather be to teach usi-how to- xett “our 
selves . to. keep : óm good: térms ‘swith ‘the: natüral world, and : 
‘to direct us: How-to; make. these” terms better; how “to "make 
‘our, müscular :exertlons^ of: most -avails: how: £o: get-às. much 
‘out! ofthe natural world; as: Wecanj ‘ory ‘briefly, tot put us: into 
‘a true relation: with: the’ natural world, through- muscular 'exer- 
„tion, through our’ natural powers, ©. 2. 

'Aüd, lest E may: seem to have' given up. ‘the ‘eltadet ‘too 
‘hurriedly to thé-teachers:of séiencey T musti- ‘remind: "inyself of 
one: or two. thitigs whith are sotietimes-left out of sight. "And 
T must: owt toa misgiving: whether the’ teaching^of: sciencé, 
‘as-it is‘ealled, :and-as itis "understood; : really-does- very’ much 
‘to put-us.oir "good: terms: with: the natural world atid” to: Keep 
us:there : J have so’ often taken- up this or: “another? science, 
with good "hopes, and: seer the. glamour’ fade. šo- many< times, 
that: Y must record my? > lisappoiütments-: “ase: a: warning to 
Gthérs.;: To- keep: on- ‘good? terms. with the. "natüral *world, 
iwe must: be héalthy : ‘animals: -first; and adroit animals: “only. 
afterwards’; and: it/seetns: to: me: “that - thee scientific: educa- 
fiotP"aimsat?making/us adroit animals:first; and: healthy animals 
‘only afterwards. ^ Does the mati of science; as hé-takes: his-well- 
‘earned walks abroad; impress-yóu: as being: or as good! terms 
hoo ee natural world Fas thy smali boys rust tlie ponid,— 
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-even -if they do get drowned now and: then, aüd ‘so “find: a 
‘new relation to things aróund them.. In general, may we: 
Mot suspect that there is a natural. way, and a sophisticated 
. way, of keeping on good terms with-the world; and that | 
the firstis known to the&small boys in the pond; the latter 
y only to the "professor". who observes them ?. 1s "patüral- 
science really of so much use, either to make 'us' healthy 
animals or adroit? Ihave come to doubt it. So that; Gf 
; amy. accused -of surgendering the citadel to fhe. armies. of 
‘scientific educators, I am: constrained to say I have done 


- - hö süch thing. I would far sooner leave the. pond to’ educate 


_the small boys.than give them to the professors, Ve 

And, as I have ventured so far, I- feel in the mood. to: go 
"^m little fürther,—just like ‘these small.boys swimming: ifl 
. &et into. deep. water, I^ shall rely on them to pull me.out 
again; Briefly; I would take my courage in both hands, and 
‘question the whole claims of the scientific educator, and his: 
-assumption -óf making us more snug and. -homelike in this 
best of possible- worlds,, And I would not, without a struggle; 
consent to our babies being-given-up to the men of physiology 
. on the mere claim ofthese to put them in touch ‘with -the 
--actualities of life; to.save.them from Nature's snares and 
pitfalls, to guard their tender feet among bad drains, atid 
food,unwholesome, and * ‘clothing not fit to. vean and mu 
` «more of like practical force. 

This idea, that science is so“ + practical" ig just one of. 
"those: things which Tolstoi’s words have. given me an uneasy 
feeling about; and I feel that I must question- itrfurther. Our 
-modern life is hedged.in with -comforts .and ‘amenities, it is 
„true; and, though-we have grown somewhat: tender and hettic 
dn AD yet much of this is altogether well. ~ 
` "But, I thiñk, the men of laboratories. have. göt. redite 
‘far too much of this, How many of the arts of life really 
come out of the test-tube and crucible? How. many. out of 
the shrewd heads of. upholsterers ánd- followers. of humble 
_ arts and crafts; keen-eyed workinen,. and clever - boys? I take 
that tale as typical, of the boy who’ wanted to play pitch-ànd- 
.toss, and so invented the self-acting valve of the stéam-engine, 
He makes the. invention; but the professor. writes the annals, 
And so we find much praise: of professors therein, “ When 
lwrite my diary," said Wellington, “many -statues will come, 
down.” And I have long suspected that if the workmen, the 
upholsterers, the small boys, did their, part in writing the 
annals, the “scientific education” would lose something of 


-its glossy pride, Have these assured persons really told us. 


"anything about life,.about.ourselves, about:the. natural. world?” 
Have they shown us. how to face our sorrows ?. But: ‘we were 
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speaking of natural life, and of -our Being . on good. terms with ` 
the natural world. |: - 

‘Let us come back, then, to. ‘this mere question: of amenity— 
of sanitation, if you will... Even Were; much is believed and 
taken. for granted that seems to ime most questionable," Once 
we have sanitary engineers ` enough to kéep the waterworks 
of-our houses in order, once we have doctors enoughj—and 
I will ‘not raise the question of how many that may be,— 
where is the need of teaching.the babes more of these things ? 
Shall we all turn plumbers’ ahd gasfitters, domestic càr- 
penters, amateur electricians? Shal] we multiply : indefinitely. 
the armies of thosé who know how to cure'a cold ? 

Nótsolong ago we were all aflame with the passion ‘to 
save our souls. We learned all things that made; for’ that 
end ; and all the things that hindered-it; and all that’ had been 
said ‘on both sides by the advocates of ‘the angels, and others, 
We. wrought óut for ourselves tédious theologies, questions of 
ÁSI asuistry that were, beyond question, questionable; atid we did’ 
thesé things with ‘holy. zeal and entire sincerity; with wrinkled. 
brow and trembling breath. We burtied-our candles by midnight, 
and wrestled. in the solitude to put the hosts of darkness to 
flight. And what was the end of it all?- What the sincere fruit 
of 8 much’ sincerity? Was it not the’ knowledge that the best 
thing we can do for our soyls is often to leave. them alone, to let - 
them save-themselves.? To throw our.doors open to the everlast- 
ing youth of the sunshine, and, not too: carefully instructing . 
our hearts how they shall love 'and hate, to. trust. more and. 
more to that primeval spirit within US, w which comes gleaming 
up in our hearts, with its old omnisciences its passions. its 
sofrows,.and its joys. anh 
-* Nor will it be far otherwise with this passion, of ours dor 
saving our bodies through “‘scientific educatión.".. This ‘new 
fanaticism, which how besets us with the. same hheavy-browed 
burning of midnight lamps. We shall come.‘to. let: our, bodies 
save themselves as our sotils Have to. We shall trust more to 
Nature’s old wisdom, gathered. now throngh | so many grey eons 
end stored up: in us, even “ity every atom of our, bodies; 
and -having a far moré certain hold on. the natural world 
than. the best of our professors; 

Take a trite simile of the way we try to capture “Nature. 
One of those “modern” bathing-places where piers, and buoys, 
‘and ropes, and costumes trifle with the wildness of the “waves. 
And take, again; stich natural joy as one may find on a . 
déserted coast, with no company but the.seals and seagulls’; 
ho costüme but the white sea-mist and the ‘slanting sunbeams 
actoss the gilded floor of the-sea; the browü rocks, with’ their 
seaweed trésses, It there hot something.” here that will not 
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“be: captured and tamed ?- Such a trickling: of bubbles : along 
-one' s ribs as everi paledlithic man might envy. - + 
. And I think all. Nature, um be taken in this direct way, 
s without any siege. «train. d sahitary appliances; and in that 
_path to be. explored in days to come we shall first. truly: learn | 
"how. much it means:to.be-on good terms with: the. natural” 
world ; E to have atrue relation to Nature, That will be the 
victory. of the future ; not Some . “cheap trick of Ay sing machiBe, 
"er. mineral food for. 'hickens: Then shall we; Wear the world 
as.a garment, the fair earth and the majestic. dome, of heaven, -> 

: As we are finding: out in fhe saving of. our. soüls. that they 
, are well enough able to save themselvés if -we let: them.alone; ` 
that there er in’ them, —in, ‘us, —a certain divine and, nconquer- 





2 D ob dic os * 
. with Mae instead of talking about. it; so shall we, enter. 
` into, natural life,. and. find. that all» ‘Our sciences, - like our. 
theologies, but kept us. lingering on. ‘the. threshold: We. shall, 

' launch our bóat upon: the waves, ^ E Í 

: We. are to. possess Nature directly; as it- ‘were, ay sheer 
miuscülar effort, as, the swimmer does, or the Alpine -moun- 

- taineer, who. finds a gladness and, mystery: ‘among. the mountains; 
that. strings of tourists do not, guess ‘at. . You can see the; - 
light of that -secret on his face; .; but to win the light you-must;. 
do.as he did; no carving of names on alpenstocks will serve: 


E tovinitiate you. - 


But, we are told, science “teaches us truth, and: brings. « én-. 
lightenment, Perhaps, —-but. we were speaking. of the: na natural 
‘man, and-his relation, with- the natural, world ;- chiefly.. through, 
' muscular effort, or a refinement of thi$;an animal ; ; a- healthy: 


TE animal first, ‘and: ‘an adroit: ‘animal . "afterwards. .- ‘What have. 


these to do with ideal truth? : And where, in the.natural world—. | 
the world of science—will you find any: whisper; of, ideal truth, ` 
"How did our professors come to imagine there is. such a thing?- 
For ourselves, with our-inability to. frame definitions, we. must ; 
"content ‘ourselves with the lower ground, -and. speak. of keeping: 
on.good' terms, with the natural. world, of our: -bodily -well- 
_being,. “of warmth, and swimming, and: the like, . which we» 
-arè sure we düderstand ; -but about ideal truth, - why, that- ns 
quite. "another. thing. © ® 2 . 
To be “severely “practical, then, i. think: that the first wise, 
aim.” of success in life “is, to. ‘establish: a true relation - with: 
f Nature, to get.on good, terms with the ‘natural world. ; .-to, the. i 
end of satisfying: our wants. and. gratifying, Our, tastes, $9. far. 
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as: the naera world. cando this ; and that," in- coirying - this 
“out, we have: far less need of the - scientist than’ we imagine: A 


what we want is the - healthy" animal's first-hand relation with — 


Nature, and not: pall those theories, ciet our relations . .with 
Nature. —. = n 

Well, education should: be aimed. thus; “And, having, séached 
this end, are we to esteem that all has been gained’ ? Supposing . 
that T have., aade such terms with Nature’ that I am -Warmed 
and. fed, or cWoled and.solaced,;as my waht may be? Supposing 
further, that D have a: sound reáson- to ope: that this "shall 
continue until I come to have that new relation: with. Nature 
discovered .by .the small boy who. swims- not + wisely ; may 
then count that. I have “ arrived ; "that J: have gained . süC- . 
'cess in life.; that. I have no more need of education: P=: 

: Åt first it would. seem so. ` But, ‘looking the; matter over, I 
find. I have omitted. something, —namely,” the. other péople. "I 
am admonished by a-deep instinct that I am not solé inhabitant 
-of the natural world. And here let-me borrow orice’ more. from 
Tolstoi, not as taking his-doctrine, but as finding pleasure in his 
thought. . ** What is Art ?’’*he,asks, intheessáy I have already 
quoted; and, after telling much that Artis not; he this makes 
answer “Arti is this; . when, after having: experieticed-an emotion; 
Ë first call- it up ; within, myself anew, and; then by- sounds, signs, 

oresymbols transfer to another. the’ sense: of ‘my. emotion, so-that 
fe also. feels it, that- is "artz And, rightly- considered, . though 
Tolstoi; does not say so, this would: make us all artists; for much 
of our ‘life; even our common speech, is ‘nothing.’ “but: this, - 
fecalling our emotions and making. others: share tliem.. 

. But. what interests me-in; this, definition -of :Tolstoi’s is 
something Tolstoi himself seems to have ovérlooked }:namely, 
the fact that our trying to, transfer any: emotion to. ‘anybody 
testifies. to our faith that we shall. find-in thatother a heart 
to, understand. us.akin -to--our own. Here isa weighty enough 
tnattef, and yet, with all: its „pretence, . can :science touch it? 
TL think the beggar by the- wayside, with his draggled:and not 
too, faithful. ate, knows-:secrets of life and. -humanity, some- 
thing of the magic that lurks in a smile ot:a. tear, “nay, even 
the. magic. that pasion bas: in. itor, the`abandonment> of 
a roadside debauch,—secrets of- our. strange « „humán souls; 
that, the laboratories :will = never “guess.at ; that. retort. and 
erucible’ may- geek for in vain. - For the; beggar: -and his. mate 
believe .in each- other- reality, each, others. humanity, so far 
as. they. ‘understand: these things ;- each other's: possession of-à: 
human heart. Fence I think that even: publicans. and, sinners 
tave: a “holiness. of; reality. and: natural will which many: a 
saint has;never ‘dreamed of, .~ - : 

>We may; Jook deeper ipfos this matter, + 2 Tiie question: is de 
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understand that the lieart which we feel ‘within oursélves—the 
"old casket of joys ‘and sorrows—has an answering heart in our . 
neighbour ; in all men. We testify to-oür belief, ‘father our 
certain. knowledge ` of this, in our loves, but not less in oür 
hates; in our-words of Bentleness, but also in anger, and. 
meiiace, and fear. For that sense of the common heart is a 
light that lights every man whocomes into the world. And 
herein'is the teacher justified sit is as often in e ublican ` and 
sinner, as in preacher 2nd saint ; more sincere’ in, the: former, 
because more unconscious. It: is a question of, believing in 
' each othér's reality. 
e But it may be said, science ish not proved that; very “good, 
that is one of Science's limitations, Let science gó ‘back’ to:up- 
‘bolstering “and sanitation, and leave the matter to men and 
, women wlio'do- -uitiderstand these: thirigs, and ‘act on them i in^ 
. every act of their lives. It~is, as“ we have. said; a question 
ofthe human heart ; of a true relation. between my heart. and 
my neighbour's, even if only that we ‘should hate* each other~ 
‘well. What; then, of the relation of this matter. to édtication. P 
Briefly, it is this: everything which will make’ our relation | 
to.our neighbour more- direct and simple ; everything which 
will show us some of the ‘infinite secret of the human heart, it 
-isour duty to learn; and that is à part of good. ediication. 

But I should prefer to ‘mark a difference ‘here, and’-to- iütfo- 
duce:a new word; let us say that, as thè estáblishing of a sound 
relation with the natural world is the aim ‘of education, so 
_the establishing of a true relation ‘Between our hearts’ and 
the hearts of other men and women is culture. . And though 
‘this may seem somewhat strange at first, yet I. think we 
shail come to seé that all-true culture is- nothing butb this; -* 

-And here we come to one of those points which were takèn- 
for granted by so many of the writers spoken of. It is taken 
for granted.that we know why we study, or do .riot study; läti: 
guages; what is a living language, and what a-dead one ; ànd 
what we have to gain by studying the one orthe 'other.. 
But by their judgments I doubt if all'these writers are quite 
. so sure of all these things. - 

Why do.we study languages ? Or, more generally, why: do 
we read .books? Going back to our second milestone, we can 
see why at once. We read books, because ‘they help. us: to 
understand-the heart of man and woman ; because they éon: 
vey to us, and make us feel, the- emotions. that have been felt 
‘by others, of whatever time and place ; and because they therës 
by. make us sharers of these other hearts, ‘and thereby satisfy 
an. imperious necessity of-our-own,—the necessity of realising 
‘our common: humanity, And we are not *so partial to the 
“good emotions as the preachers would - have us, We find the 
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“sense of our common humanity just as well satisfied by 
other peoples’ sins, as by ,their virtues; by their passions and 
sorrows, as by their joys; by their. failure and death, as much 
as by their happiness. Thus we may esteem that life well 
lived, which leads not to the marblefmonumént, but to the gibbet - 
orthe cross ; to` the^nameless grave, of the battle-field, or 
burial in the unharvested sea. So are our souls superior to 
upholstery. 

So there i@ first, a: true relation to establish between us 
and the natural world ; to be established first by naturalism, 
and the aboriginal out- of-doors ; and then only supplemented 
by education. "We are: to be healthy animals before we are 
adroit. animals. We are to delight in mother Nature before 
we try to exploit her. 

Then there is this second imperious necessity, that- we are - 
to establish .and realise a true relation between our’ hearts 
and the hearts of others, And we must do this- directly : must 
.begin, that is, with those who come into our.own lives; 
and thén, indirectly, to our further joy ànd gladness; ‘we are 
to establish’ a true relation with all mankind. And all that 
‘serves to fulfil these.needs is culture. 

Now we shall early make one discovery ; and itis this, 
Even a plain man—or perhaps most of all,a plain man— 
‘knows that there is, within his heart, some kind of relation 
iof possibility of ' relation, with. everyone whom he may come - 
‘across, And the further scope he gives to this sense, the larget 
-will be the regions he will find within his own heart,—great ' 
“unexplored tracts of wonderful delight and fruitfulness, What 
the limit of the human heart is, no man knows. I do not 
“think it has any limit. To realise the . wonderful life of the 
"human heart; to realise the wonderful wealth of human, 
CHfee—that is the end of culture, And once again we must 
say that in this, culture is to 'supplement direct experience 
and delight ; and never to take their: place. Life. first 5 cul.” 
ture afterwards. 

So the study of bod is for this: to make us understand , 
the human heart, which science knows so little of, and can know. 
little of—and to understand human life, We read books that 
-we may know “ the best that has been-thought and said in the 
world.” And we learn languages that we may read books. 

And here a word about translations, And I ‘speak, às one- 

. who has often essayed to maké translations from tongues 
called dead, as well as from those esteemed as living. And 
the result of my experience is this: that there is no such thing 
as a translation, nor ever can be. It.is,as Cervantes said, the 
tapestry, but the tapestry seen from the back ; a translation i is 
a betrayal, say the Haliebes} in an untranslatable proverb. . A 
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translation “is, not ‘your ‘sweetheart, but your : | Sweetheart’s’ 
sister; perchatice her younger brother, but’ never “her mab. 
less-self. . Can you transfer -the blue © of. the. ‘Mediterranean to", 
the banks of the Thames? Well, neither can you translate: 
Tartarin into English. Caf you bring ` 'even^ tlie scent'of an. 
Eastern. bazar to Whitechapel? Neither can you ‘translate. 
the Koran.- Cam you elsewhere throughout the wide world 
quite parallel the beauty of ' the Parthenon, as rosy-fingeréd' 
. Dawn touches: it from®over. the CEgeain? " Do noByóur scarlet | 
anemones of Hellas change into English primroses when Shake- 
speare writes of Theseus ? Primroses are very pretty flowers, buf 
—they are not anemones. > As no one can bodily carry about: a- 
"climate or a: landscape, so no one can maké a: translation, “And: 
itis vain to say, in. answer, that we cannot- all read: all lan“ 
guages. Well,:we cannot’ all.see the-énds of the earth ; but is 
that a reason “why: none of us should’? " There is “great! and: ims 
"mense good. in travel; there are molé- “eyed ‘fravellers; and 
there are .open-sighted ones; So with those who study: foréign- 
tongues.: -Eyes have: some travellers, ` yet they-see ‘not. Ears 
‘have some - linguists, yet they hear ‘not-; "héither understand 
-with their hearts, But, in-the oiie case; - as in the other, if; you 
‘want to see 'Hellasj—everi ‘through curiosity to know What other 
men found there you must goto Hellas. So, if -you^wish to 
know what the wisestand loveliest: hearts: of Hellas, thought 
and‘felt ; how- they- loved. and hated i* how they sorrowed: and 
joyed ; you. mustgo to Plato and "Homer - ànd the poéts of 
Hellas, even those who wrote their poetry in prose, "You cans 
Ph bring Hellas here; “neither can yoü' ‘translate: Homer, “and 
lato. i 
“But do translations serve: for onie ?- Well, are 'guidé-boóks 
any: use, or travels; or ‘descriptions, when you réad them at home? 
‘Certainly, and of great comfort and solace, when “oné- ktiows. 
something of the palmier-worm and the ‘canker-worm «and the 
caterpillar, to Say-nothing- of: the- great ‘leviathan and the ‘great 
beasts that roam abroad, seeking whom they niay- ‘devour. | It 
‘fs all well, so long ás you femémber: that your guide-book | is‘hot 
the. Acropolis, and that your translation is not Plato. ^7 , 
` If you want to talk with Plato, to find what that luminous and 
‘winsome and: majestic: ‘soul may have to say to you, then there: 
is nothing for it but to read’ Plato, and you must leàrn- Greek 
‘to doit. - If you will not; ` you. must be content to'learn.what 
‘Plato said to Benjamin Jowett; or, haply; to Mr. Bobis tràns-- 
-Jator, but not'to you, - And so it is with all- translations’ ‘They 
‘aré- the same, only différent; 1t- is;as Cervantes said; the 
‘reverse of the tapestry, or, ‘as I: said; yoür sweetheart’s® sisters 
or; with. many: pert translators of'the- mighty dead; it is your 
-sweetheart's. younger brother; "anid you- EBEN how Bt he is 
‘likely to further your suit. i 
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» Beep this-in mind, that we read books to get at the- hearts 
“of the:frien that wrote them,. or their-words, there recorded by 
others; Also this, that the thou@hts. of the great. hearts of a 
‘thousand generations are'laid open to us in this ‘way, and.in 
‘io other way, and you will be in a better position to understand 
‘books, and why we study them. : It is not: only an imperious 
‘necessity oflour hearts, that they shall @mimune with all hearts 
-of man ; it is also. our deepest joy. What, then, of the proposal 
to. set aside the great hearts of: men, to. make room for—sánita- 
:tion.? 

Now, looked at in this light; wé seé how. odd itis to apud of 

* dead” language; why not a dead statue, or a dead picture? 
Is beaüty dead, or. wisdom;. -or truth, or the -living joy we- win 
from them? Tf the; tongue of Hellas - is. dead, what of the 
Acropolis? or.thé Zeus of Phidias? - or soine slim Su of 
-more black and red. loveliness:? - 

1f you wish. fora définition, here: is ote; for, ih. a plain 
"uice like this; I may: venturea definition : : A “dead” langu- 
‘age is one which no longer speaks to any living- heart; yet even 
‘such may coreto: life ágain, ang a dozen such fé: birihs are in 
“our -own meniories. .' - 

-No one-can learn all- fiongües ; but then ‘no one hes get found 
‘the limit .of this capaeity; . Let him first. understand ` why he 
‘learns any, and then choose. wisely which he. shall learn ; just 
-As à good traveller does not try. to see all lands, knowing ` 
‘this to be impossible, but does 'hot- therefore decide to 2d 
M home, 

.Or'you may speak of living. language, as that spiel which i is. 
actually flying betweén man and man, inaudible sound, in such | 
. musical; form:as. may be, while all-written speech is so far dead, 

: But, like all deaths, there is something of serious. mirth. in it; the 
"written work, like the re-born soul; may come alive : again, nay; 
lives all the- while, . though not- for your ear, until.it is once 
‘more spoken, “We are bound to all humatichearts ; we live to 
find: a.true relation.to the hearts of men and Women; we read 
‘to talk with the mightiest heroes: and -lovers of our rice: ‘And 
we inust talk to:themsélves,: unless we. would be put off with the 
report of another. andlessermano £. 

: With this in view,: we thay find that . the desire -to | repláce 
dead languages by ‘science is somewhat foolish. It. is to 
replace the- man, and- woman -by the: adroit: animal, who talks 
-much .of health, but: dóes rio more than talk.; who talks of 
pleasure, but. knows . little of it, less than tlie boys bathing in 
the pond ; less.of.lifé than tlie ‘beggar by the wayside. . 

Let the adroit animal: have his place. I should. prefer-to sée 
him. on the other side: of thei, bars:; for Ifind in him something - 
forbidding, and not akin to my humanity. . He is some belated 
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anthropoid; some recrudescence of neolithic man. And, in- 
deed, we may liken the new realism,’ ‘that would set old 
humanity aside, to the mdh‘of polished hatchets, who came_ 
after him of the paleolithic age. The man of the older time, 
who wore his hatchet ‘rough, was mild and meditative. He. 
felt the°beauty of things, and would spend a whole morning 
watching thé reflection®of a reindeer’s soft nose in mountain 
tarn; or the branching: f his antlers, or the curve of a mam- 
moth’s tusk. And when the swórd-toothed tiger fell on him, 
he may have found some solace in watching the gleam: ‘of his 
own red blood on the white fangs, as he went down, rejotcing, 
to the shadés. : 

' But with the.neolith it was far otkersdus. He ‘polished his - 
tomahawk for new conquésts over nature; he went forth to hack 
‘out the heart of things ‘with a` ; wedge’ ‘of flint ; and. flaunted 
before old paleolith his own superior sense. of actuality. The~ 
one good thing ‘T know of this assured and. objectionable per- 
son is-his fondness for oysters and game ;- and curiously enough 
these are the very things his biographers have reproached : him 
with as.a sign''of savagery,.avisible proof that he wasa 
raw-eater and a; barbarian. That is ‘the kind of." sense: of - 
human life which marks the scientific mind, 

: Let me add something ‘of the neotith, Which has- slipped 
from their scant -biographies; something prophetic of.the search 
of science. after truth, It was‘long after the sword-toothed . 
. tigér had given a grave to the man of rugged hatchets that 
neolith went out from his cave, one morning in the springtime;- 
It was the season when: the showers were drifting in pearly 
freshness across the sunshine, and the buds weré opening their , 
greenness on what we were one day to call April, For in ‘thosé ^ 
days there were no months nor numbered days; but only the 
endless ribbon of the. year, with’ one half white, the other. 
green and gold: He of the :polished axe, thus moving ovét 
soft.and shining grass, beheld a rainbow,: the flaming end of 
it rising archlike from a rock, : The rock was old and rugged . 
‘as ‘the world; silver-gray lichens wrapped its seared sides. 

. The. rainbow. rested’ there. and, made it. beautiful. And he . 
sped thither with his flint hatchet: to hack: out the beautiful 
thing, and make it all his own. And he tore the' bearded 

lichens away, and looked to possess his treasure, to win an— 
armament brighter than wodd of ochre,—a byavery won’ from 

the air'to dazzle his mistress with. But the rainbow slipped - 
away, and gleamed now on a wet rock face across the lake, 
fringing the hill with a sheen of iris feathers and neolith sat : 
him onthe stone and wept. -And, now and then, he looked 

again to watch the twinkling rainbow sparkle 5 hilltop. 

. That is a truer story than many they tell of ' the long- 
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vanished. neolith);. and but for $ your tears, you. were ak unwitting. 
type of the new realism, which is ‘already waxing | somewhat old . 
and stale; Our. modern. neolithicg ate still chipping. at the. 
granite ‘boulder-in search of Truth ; too proud, of their new stone 
hatchets to*see that the mystery. fias long ago slipped. out. of 
their fingers ; thinking thé rainbow isthere on. ‘the rock, impaled, 
and at ies mercy,- They. turn. their ebacks. on -grace, and 
béatity, and tell us: -they are in’ search ^of truth.. But what 
is Truth? . By that. wise question, Pilate won an immortality | 
denied to many answerers of questions. ..We are still ques- 
tioners, and shall be ever. The men who seek truth today will 
soon look up to see their rainbow of ‘verity -Soar on soft 
wings across the waves, to Test | “on -Some distant: peak. where 
they can never come, ‘ 

‘But if science cannot give, us tiuth, ‘it can. ‘at "least: give’ ‘us c 
entertainment, information, slides tor magic: lanterns, hardly 
More than that. ‘Once’ again, you cannot trap, this fair natural ^ 
world; There. is more. than myth in. the. saying : Our All- 
mother i is a witch, 

“What view that the telescope gives, ith ‘all its strangà 
peeps: into remoteness, its peering into infinitudes, : can equal 
the mystery ofa starry night; when thelit-trains Of heaven ` 
gleam over the frost-crystals, -or the star-clüsfers risë glowing 
over southern palms? These things, like all that is best in 
nature, you can see for the smallest of fees; like that eternal 
pageantry of the coloured clouds, that no dweller in meanest 
slum. need‘ be quite shut out from. 

“Or, what comparison is there between ringed ‘Saturn. and 
belted Jupiter, as even the best optic glass réveals them, | 
"and. ‘our own familiar sun, whose beams the: veriest knave 
may bask in, and. thereby" come.into-secrets of stellar chemis- 
try that are unsuspected at Pulkova and Greenwich, —at least, 
during ‘working-hours, 

‘But there is a point, I think the scientist - may have Seized 
-où as à shred of hope,—-thosé slums we, spoke - of; here, at 
least, is a case for sanitation P. à; 

I think if is an old story in a new P . This is “pot ac 

for the doctor; this, is. matter for the priest. . How . 
; it that these good people are living there? We spoke . 
true relation ‘with the natural world, Does that . include: 
wie right to keep sóme one else out of it?) we. spoke- of the 
‘adroit animal, who manages to substitute the. exertion of some: 
one else’s muscle. for the tension. of his own ; may not this have 

' gome bearing on the slums? 
. ` But I will resist the temptation to ‘solve the matter by rhe- 
‘toric, The whole matter brings us back to where we started ; 
what is true success in- life ? Is it really, as we all seem tà 
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think, a | quésfibh: of farüftüré; aud not sd. ‘nicki fort out owh 
pleàsufe, as for the ênvý of others? “When we shall i grasp the’ 
idea. that- a mam should: fihabit the universe, that his’ „sout 
should dwell in the infinite and eternal; then I think thë disz 
tinction of. inhabiting ‘this or another street-corner will fall. 
to a fruer estimate. Then the rash to be well: upholstered _ 
will abate its bitterndss, and . theré will. be mor room, and 
a bigger share, for those who run not so swiftly, yet nevere. 
theléss . have big human hearts;. and feel joy and’ sorrow. in 
their” own kéén: way. Is nòt- the ‘heart’ more than raiment? 
'/. So we should educate ourselves in natüralism, meeting the 
natural: world directly, as by müscülar effort, getting into. 
.stiüg and intimate relation with earth dnd: sky. . And all that 
-helps.us.to do this i is good for, education. "Bub, besides being | 
healthy animals, we  áré human beings, . éach one. of: 
us lord ôf a heart; the ‘boundless | powets of which.: we. hardly. 
. guess at yet. “And that heart of ‘ours, with its endless power! 
of joy and sorrow, its hope'and fear, its eyes that look back-- 
wards and forwards,-is under a strong necessity for communion . 
with all hearts of mén: and women ; has, ‘moreover, a “strong, 
kinship with all that have ‘lived, wit all humanity, and can: 
: draw infinite solace.from these ill time’s cup is fuls — - . - 

: We are to supplement’ musculaf effort by education and 
humanity by culturé, —Butin each case the. intimate relation . 
of the will. first. with Natüre,. atid. then with mati, is thé main. 

thing; and culture and education come later. When our-wills- 
and actions.are set trüe to.the natural world, and- to man; is all 
done that was todo?. Say ` ‘rather that we have only begun. 
And in what follows there is matter not for ‘the priest, but 
for the. staunchest heart of man.. For behind, and though’ ^ E 
this shining. world,.with all its-brave colours, and the: -glad face. . 
. and the joy of it, "théie is à great ahd Secret power which is: 
linked to our souls, as the solid. earth-is linked.to our mus- 
cles, and we. afe.to find out that power, and gain a.true relation 
therewith; jusí'as we did with, Nature ; just.as wé did. with. 
man. Ít is a power of solemnity, ‘and. yet of infinite mirth and 
gladness ; ; of majestic awe, and yet. of that- rich fancy thee 
embroidered, the ferns? and lit the twinkling star, It is ' 
àkiri:to the “will in us than to ánything else of our knowle 
but. we must set forth on the quest ourselves; and, finding. ra 
à mañ sháll.bécome immortal. ^ . 
Thus the questio of culture, . seemingly. '$o -iénple and 
: direct, has-léd- us ‘far, disclosing. strange. secrets.and turn- | 
ings not quite expected. _ And.that is not to be wondered. át;. 
. for it is but two removes from the gieat ultimate question,, 
| i£ yo ask, What ‘shall we learn? you will soon bé asking, 
What i$ success in life ? ? and then, What is Life itself ? 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
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those to whom. they were directly addressed. ^... 7: = us 
Public despatches and Minutes of. Governors . and -leaders of 
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East India Company, and the other a distinguished member of 
-thè medical -profession, who attained to eminence in their res- 
,pective spheres of activity. . Both by reason of seniority in 
“years and also in order of, precedence of thé.:services to which - 
they respectively ‘belonged, Mr. T. Twining’ claims prior notice. ` 
- He. was a Londoner, being the son:of- a meniber “of- 
‘the , famous- and" long-established mercantile: firm of ' the 
‘same name in the-Strand, and was born -about the-vyear 1775. 
. "Of his boyhood. vef -little is known, for in @e posthumots ` 
papers preserved. by his son, Thomas. Twining, of Twick- 
‘enham, and edited by the Rev. H. C. Twining; we- obtain the 
merest glimpse of lis school days, which seém to haye been 
passed at Rugby, very much, we believe, in the same way .as 
-those of his-compeets were. ‘There is an absence of any notable . 
reminiscence to interest the general reader; but he makes an 
‘apology, as if-it were needed, for having completed his sixteenth 
year before his‘départire for India, and this delay is ascribed | 
to the delicacy-of his- consitution ! The voyage was/success- 
‘fully accomplished, and he reached the Madras roads without 
‘any adventure-worth notice, subsequently coming òn to Cal- 
cutta, in August 1792. -He narrates all the little minutis that | 
-occutred on the- voyage-out. During his short stay in the’ . 
capital of the Southern’ Presidency -he entered -with’ youthful’ | 
zest into all the pleasures of the new society; and revelled in 
its “ hail-fellow-well-met" type of hospitality. - `- -. - ~. 
z. The war with -Tippoo: Sahib had just come to a .victorious : 
termination, and, among the ‘ lions.” of the place, lie was intro- 
-duced to the sons of that warlike chief, who were then detained 
as hostages by the English in order to ensure the speedy carry- 
ing out of the terms of the treaty of peace. -Mr. Twining then 
left for Calcutta ; but at the entrance to-the Hooglily he became 
impatient of the delay imposed while waiting for a ‘pilot to Con?” 
. duct the. vessel to a safe anchorage, and came- up to. town in , 
a native boat impelled by the inevitable oars of. old-fashioned | 
India. ‘The. following description of the scenery:on the. river . 
from Garden Reach upwards is well worth reproducing.  - - 
Our traveller says :—*' We set off with the-head of -the flood 
and thenext morning passed -through Garden. Reach, a long 
reach running east. -and west a few miles below .Calcutta; 
.Handsome villas lined the left, or southern, bank, and on the 
. Opposite shore was:the residence of the Superintendent of the 
-Company’s Botanical Garden. It was a large upper-roomec’ 
. house not:many yards from the river, along the edge of ,-whicl 
the garden. itself extended. The situation of ‘the elegan 
garden-houses, :as thé. villas on- the left bank: were called, id 





. founded by verdant groünds laid out in the English style, with 
ihe Ganges flowing before them covered with boats and ships; 


aoa 


tunity soon offered. itself-of temporarily--transferring his services 
to more congenialémployment.--: -e «oz s o0 00^ 
'' In i794 a storm was brewing in the NW.:Provinces.:.:The 
Rohillas, who were a growing power and beginning to -make 
themselves. felt in an unpleasant. manner: by the ‘adjoining 





^ . -Hindus who had lost their caste." 





Mr. Twining- naturally expresses surprise at the existence 


. of a Christian place of, worship in the dominions-;of:a 


Mahomedan-ruler-; he was, probably, not aware of the indul. 
gent spirit which actudted Akbar and his immediate successors 
in their dealings with those outside the pale of Mohamedanism, 
for they Were as tolerant of other. creeds ‘as they’ were firmly 


- attached to their own.’ But the converts to the faith of the 
~ Nazarene were ari insignificant body, for, according to the Patré: 
. own estimate, they “had never exceeded.twenty, and were now 


only twelve, consisting of his domestic servants. and a few 


-At -Agra, our -travellér pitched his camp amidst lovely 


"ssürroündings in^thé garden of the Taj. He next went on to 
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Delhi; where he was honoured with “a personal -interview with | 
the Great Mogliul and: succeeded ‘in cgucluding his Mission satis- 
factotily. -The. description" he gave of the campaign in Rohil- . 
künd. ‘greatly pleased the old man... The East India: Company. - 
was slowly: but.surely-advancing to the goal of its ambition, and 
béfore anothetg decade: had. passed the. Igviperor: was: drifting 
“down to the onviableposition of ‘a-dependent. of ‘a Company 
of metchants. . After spending some time among -the antiquities’ 
With which Delhi abounds, -Mr.- Twining’ began .his return 
journey to British territories, in the beginning ‘of December: of 
thé same year, escorted-by a guard supplied. by-the retainers of 
"tie Emperor. ~ Notwithstanding the earnest protestations -and 
‘warnings of those ‘who: knew: better, he insisted. on ‘taking a 
different.route from that by which he hàd' come-up-country. The 
-reagon for this determination was that he liad set his heart on seeing 
ycetieral De Boigne,-who had entered the service of the. Maharaja - 
-Séindia and:had recently reorganised the native army: of that - 
‘potentate on European models. He lived at Koil, the capitalof : 
the:district made over for the maintenance of the troops uider 
hita aud there Mr. Twining repaired to see tbe lion in.his. own 
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^^ He'gives a glowing account of the chief and his surroundings, 
not the least instructive part of which isa description of his early 
life and-career in India. ‘The stuff of which he was madeis evidenc- 
éd-by the sequel." Hé had under him 25,000: men and:120 guns, 
and'is.spoken of as-being “ one of the most famotis and "power- - 
fül'men' in India.” ` He. complained that his.cliief difficulty lay - 
with the European officers, who could brook no restraint, and were 
anamenable to-discipline and control, except:amnder: his: direct 
supervision. With his departure, the glory of Scindia's army 
disappeared. Andto'this cause may be attributed the overthrow" 
of the Gwalior ‘troops beforé Lord Lake ; forneither had De 
Boigne’s successor 'the.genius to command nor his subordinates 
the virtue.to obey. -- — ^ ^ : : : 
. From. Koil Mët. Twining retraced his steps to Fattehgur ; 
but he was so enamoured of the gorgeous East, ` and -his . fancy 
had been so stimulated by picturesque descriptions of the 
‘ Garden of India’, as Oudh was felicitously known, that, before 
returning to his prosaic duties in Bengal; he made a tour of that 
Province and its capital, Lucknow. Whether it was the fatigues 
of the journey or constant exposure to the varying climates he 
had passed through on his travels, his health had been a good 
"deal undermined by the time he resumed work in the factory at 
Santipore, and ‘he was obliged to take leave in 1795. 
Instead of going home direct, he went first to the United States 
: of America, where he met Washington, its first President, Priestley, 
and a host of other eminent men, who were greatly interested in , 
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Mes Twinings. description of India. Here, too, hé eamé‘across: Mr. . 
. Laiwybrotliet-of the first Lørd: Ellenborough; a. former- meniber 
of thé: Indian -Civil Service, “and, under Lord Cornwallis; ; thea . 
. fealfather of the Permanent Settlement.of Bengal", of 1793. It 
was this Mr. Law who had marriéd a .daughter. of. Mrs. ` : Wash- 
ington “bysa former ligsband. After an- absence pE about - three 
years Mr. Twining-réturned to this coüntry in 1798, and during | 
the ‘short. period he-remiainéd here he--attained to High’ official 
positions; Lord Wellesley. reigned as Governór-General in those- 
days, and- Mr. Twining who-páid a-visit to His Excellency in . 
camp,- was strongly inmipfessed by his character: amd | manly. 
Desung, as.what. young man could fail to be. - 

.His -lordship;.on ‘the .other “hand, formed .so high’. an 
estimate. ofthe young Civilian’s abilities, that, at the close of the 
interview, hë exspressed:to Mr. Twining-his regret -at the-latter 
. Jeaving Indiá, and added ‘that,df he réniained his lordship would. 
`- kive him any ‘appointment | th&-wishéd to. have, with one excepi 

. tion, and that was the. Judgeship of Behar, 5 

., --Bat it was not to be- had- Mr. -Twining elected to. continue 
in ^office- inspite- of. the wartiing of. failing health; -he might | 
have courted a disaster. Here is an instance, among a host 
of others; of an- English -lad, at-an- age at which, under órdi- 
` mary circumstances, he should have been © busy - with. his. school 
books, ‘going out to a strange: land:beyond seas; -thousands- of 
- miles away, without guide or méntor at hi$. elbow; acting the 
part. of a. -diplomat and-an- ambássadar representing the Majesty 
of- England at- the-ĉourt of the most powerful potentate in India ; 
relying oit: -his own - ‘independent judgment: and character and 
"-acquitting himself with: créditall round: `° =- 
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‘The: subject. of this notice: was porn” in 1780, tlie-son of a a 
clergyman in Wales; but the. name of the town.in which he 
first saw the light is not known with any degree of certainty. 
At thé age of 18, -hé entered Guys eer as. an oui 
student of me@cine. 

Among the. teaching staff of the institution were : Messrs, 
Foster and Lucas, while'Sir Astley Cooper, one of the celebrated 
surgeons of the: day, and Mr. Clive were. lecturers.: Evén at 
this early stage of his scholastic career, Mr, W. Twining display- 
ed that assiduity and application to work- which distinguish- 
ed: him ever. after. So enamoured- was he. of the study of . 
anatomy. that, during the summer recesses of the. London 
Medical School, instead of retiring into the’country” on a, plea: 
suretrip, or-setting. out on European travel, he diligently - des. 
fvoted himself: ‘to that branch of his profession and joined the 
class of that eminent anatomist, Mr. Joshua Brookes, which was 
kept .open during vacation time, His restless activity-and in- 
dustry had its reward, for-he was first. taken on-as' at assistant - 
in'the professor's private dissections’ and” subsequently.as his 
own “demonstrator '—a position of great honour for so youthful 
a student, He remained, two. years”. with his. employer, but 
‘shortly after; the Peninsular’ War- breaking out, the: allurements 
of field service, where so much was to, be learnt by a young 
medical man, proved’ too.: irresistible ‘an: attraction for him, . . 

With such brilliant. prospects,in. the near'future, he joined the 
Medical Department of the army.in’ 1810, and was appointed 
Hospital Assistant to. the English forces in: ‘Portugal command- 
‘ed by: the ` Duke of Wellington. He served -throughout the 
campaign, taking part in most of the memorable engagements 
in-which the allied troops gloriously upheld British "prestige: 
Within the next four years,he- rose to the rank-of Staff Assiss . 
tant Surgeon and was attached to the Staff-of General Lord - 
Hill, in which capacity he entered Paris during its first occupa . 
tion "by the allied army. The next year.he ‘was - present at the 
Battle of Waterloo.. After the réstoration of peace he still cone 
tinued in Lord Hill's family till his marriage, in the year 1817. 

Tired of the daily routine of ‘a comparatively idle life which 
garrison duty entails, he volunteered for foreign service, and 
Was ordered to the: West Indies; but it was’ tame work com- 
pated with. what he had passed through, and he decliried, though. 
expressing his readiness to proceed to the East'if so ordered: : 
The indecision of the. Home Government, however, did not 
interfere. with his prospects ; his star was in the. ascendant, for 
immediately afterwards Sir Edward Paget, who, in the mean- 
time, had been appointed. Commander-in-Chief in Ceylon; 
wrote to him to join him às personal surgeon; and Dr; 
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“Twining sailed for that island i in 1821. | "Two: years after, when | l 


Lord. Paget was transferred to India in the same capacity, he. 
was METRI ARE by. his p rsonal surgeon on-:his. first. ‘tour. ¢ of. 


the flood, and it led to fortune. ae the cA I: ap au of, 
every aspiring covenaftéd servant of Government? itrespectively 


~ of the Department to which he belonged, -haturally turned his 


eyes towards Calcutta, the` metropolis of. a ‘growing Empire, 
where the loaves and- fishes of the services were dispensed, These 
were the palmy- days, not of jobbery and favouritism, but of | 
patronage for the. meritorious, Whether he was.a Civilian, a 
Military màn or adoctor, an appointment here was the be-all and. 
end-all of his: existence ; it-was the goal of his ambition, and 
competition was theréfore keen. Everyone was striving - -hard for 
advancement in a land where high ability was at a premium, 
médiocre talents were at: a'discoünt. Dr. W. Twining, then a 


risibg man, took in.the . situation at a glance and set himself to 


exert his energy in a direction and by means likely: to. ensute . 
süccess. Butin order to attain his end, it was necessary for him: 
to transfer his services from. His. Majesty's army to the establish- 
ment of the. Honourable East India Company. 
In 1824, through the kind influence. of .the- Commander-in- 
Chief, ‘he succeeded in .obtaining.an. appointment öf Assistant. 
Surgeon. onthe Bengal Establishment. But he. still retained 
his commission in the King’s Army, and continued to do so till 
1830, when he. was “compelled by the -Home Government to 
accept. the alternative-of ,relinquishing.it, or being: brought on 


‘the cadre of.a British Regiment. He- chose the former, and, 
` having already secured a successful private practice in Calcutta,. 


hé.àccépted the commuted allowance, of officers of his rank: 
dcéording | to the regulation. then in ‘force.and bade adieu to - the: 
British army. He. continued for-à short time. on the staff. of. 
Sir ‘Edward Paget and was then. posted. to the: General Hospital 
as senior permanent assistant, .. . 

~ It. was the opening of a brilliant. career, for. his practice ime 
mediately began to expand.. Christians and natives alike of every 
class:and condition flocked to him from all quarters. And, what 
was morg, his deep. knowledge of diseases, arid tact and force of. 
character, enabled. him: to decide with promptitude in difficue 
and complicated cases and combined to inspire his patients ‘with 


' eotifidence.. His. large practice ‘entailed a heavy strairi on . . his 


cónstitution which he bore without murmur, and it was his boast 
that, although his health was impaired in consequence, he did 
not neglect his. duty. whether public or private for.à single day. 


.- | His:devotion to.the cause of suffering humanity was never more. 
n" conspiciiously displayed than i in his labours i in. connection with, 
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the . Medical and Physical “Society, an. jnstitution which did ` 


‘admirable work close upon a century ‘ago, and which had for 
its object the propagation and diWemination of medical knows 
“ledge. He was truly a philanthropist. in every sense òf the 
term. He contributed by every means in his- power to promote 


its gru ue nd, not content with taking a personal interest him: - 


-selt, he ind &ed every one round and aout him to work.in its 
behalf, His popularity with the profession- and the: profound 
respect felt for his intellect was so great that, on the demiise of Dr. 
John Adam, he. was, without, a dissentient voice; elected to the 
~ vacant Secretaryship.: . But,-after a short tenure of office, he.was 
"compelled, much against. his will, to vacate it owing to the 


"heavy strain on his physical powers, During his fen- years con-: 


nection with the Society he contributed a: large number of 


papérs upon various subjects, about two dozen of which: 
—weére published." But they were ‘only. the. forerunners and ground- 


work of a book upon a large scale which was given to the world 
two years later, In 1832 was published. his opus magnum. on 
the diseases of Bengal; It’ was received with acclamation, 
for public opinion recognised in it ‘the most important and 
learned treatise on the subject that had ever been produced. 

. ‘In-the following year he published, through his book-sellers in 
England, a smaller work devoted to that scourge of “mankind, 
cholera. But, it' was the former work that earned for him a 
European reputation; and his fame in his profession’ was 
established throughout the civilized world. 

As a mark of recognition of Dr. Twining's brilliant contribu- 
. tions to the.cause of medicine, thé Supreme Government 
„Came forward most liberally ánd:granted Rs. 1,500 towards” the 
cost Of its printing and publication. ‘The first.edition was 
soon. exhausted; and a second was called for. The worthy 
-doctor at once set about preparing. a new edition and a very 
enlarged one, for in it was embodied much original matter, 
with entirely fresh observations, notes and emendations which 
.greatly enhanced its value and usefulness, "The Government 
once more rose to the occasion and subscribed for two hundred 
copies of the. work for distribution among the members of the 
. Indian Medical Service. ` 

With this his last effort at well- doing Dr. Twining’ S career 
came to an abrupt termination. . His sun had set while it was 
.yetday. On the roth of August i in the same year, when he 
was on his daily round of visits to his patients, his. carriage 


came into collision with-a buggy which was being driven by a - 


European gentleman, and upset it, the occupant being thrown | 
violently to the ground and sustaining a fracture of the thigh... - 
Dr. Twining lost no time in running to. the assistance ofthe ^ 


wounded man, whom he helped into a ` ‘palanquin: with the 
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CHE Nambutiris of Malabar present a unique pheno- 
.menon. They are the Brahmins of Malabar dnd differ 

much from’ the Eastern Coast Bralfnins in their customs, 


manners and religious rites,  .- — AR 
Mr. Logan, late Collector of Malabar, gives the follow- 
ing description of the.origin of the Nambutiris in his District 

Manual :— 2 2 RU . 
.*'The mace-bearing incarnation of Vishnu (Parasu. Rama) 
, was: obliged by the: Rishis. to expiate the sin of having slain. 
. his mother by extirpating the Kshatriyas, the enemies of the 
Brahmins, This he accomplished in twenty-one expeditions, 
-Át Viswamitra’s suggestion he ‘then made over all the land 
, within the four-seas to the Rishis, ‘ with all the blood-guiltiness 
attached to it, by making ‘them drink of the water of posses- 
‘sion’ The Brahmins, it is.said, turned him out of the land he 
thus gave away ; but, with Subramanya’s assistance, he obtained, 
by ‘ penance from the God of the Seas (Varuna), the grant of . 
&6me land to dwell on. The throw of his mace (Parasu) was 
to determine ‘its extént. He threw. it from Kanya Kumari 
(Capé Comorin) to Gokarnam. The gods came to visit the 
land thus miraculously won, and called it Parasu Rama’s land, 
and Siva condescended to be worshipped in .Gokarnam, the 
metropolis of the province thus reclaimed from the sea. To 
people this land Parasu Rama is said to have first of all brought . 
..& poor Brahmin from’ the shores of the Kistna River, This 
man had eight sons and the eldest was made head ofall the 
Brahmins of Kérala. Other, Brahmins ‘were next brought and 
located in sixty-four gramams ‘or villages, Ships with seeds 
and animals next came, also eighteen Samanthas. (sons of ` 
Brahmins and Kshatriya women), also Vaishyas (Chettras) and’ 
‘Sudras and low castes, Some of the Brahmins emigrated, and 
to prevent this for the future the sixty-four Kerala Anacharams 

Èe. irregular customs of Keralam were prescribed.” 
Sri Sankara. Acharya is said to have promulgated these 
. customs to be observed by. the Nambutiris, and they are to this. 
day observed by them: : It would be tedious to enumerate -here 
the sixty-four “rules ; but some of them 'may:be ‘mentioned, ` 
in order to show how widely they differ from -thoseifof, other . 
. Brahmins. i l d l i 
` (1. .You must not bathe with clothes worn on your 
_ person. aes ird : 
(2). 7 on ley, pariy if you touch polluted wells or 
. tanks. - o rumes 
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Side You — not chew betel while you are polluted. 
` (4): The corpse of a:man should be bürüt i in his own 
compound, ae 
"Ge Brahmin “females: must. not Jook at any: other per- 
^, sons besides their own hisbands... : 
©. Brahmin females must not go. out: uüagcompanied 
‘by: femalégervants, ~- P MX md 
Gy They should wear only white clothes. i 
| — (8). Their nòses should not be piérced. A 
t o (9 s should not pour blessings. upon | ` each 
E. i other 
z. (10). .They should not bow down. to another person ` 
uov QI) Brahmins should wear only one sacred thread. 
(12). The eldest son only i is entitled to legal marriage. 
The. word Nambutiri is derived, according to Dr. Gundert, 
from the Dravidian verb Nambuka (=to confide, desire) - 
"and the common Sanscrit . affix, tiri (—office, dignity). "This 
derivation seems to be correct, because the Nambutiris aré even 
to.this. day -the confidential advisers, end: “trusted. friends of 
Rajahs &nd people ofinfluence..  . - 
“The. caste may be divided.- into. two classes—Nambutiripads 
and. Nambutiris The former are superior in-rank &nd ase 
*Adyans, îe, vérsed.in the. Vedas. They: -ate expected to be 
„Stricter than the latter in their religious <duties, and amongst 
‘them the-eldest son alone may marry, his brother being expected ` 
“to refrain even from concubinage with Nayar (Südra). females, 
"The common Nambutiris are.not expected to. be ^80 strict, and 
they, as à rule, form fugitive connections "with: ‘Nayar’ women. z 
"Ehe Nambutiris ‘are Vedic Brahmans. - Mt: Logan says, in his 
District Manual: “ It.hás been conjectured from the use: öf the 
phrase * Arya Brahmanar’ that they are: of pure-Aryan descent, 
but. the fact. 'réquires.. proof. and is certainly’ not. borne out 
by personal. appearances! The ‘bulk of them. follow ` the 
Rig or Yajur Veda,-and a few, follow «the . Sama, Veda. 
‘And some are excluded from’ studying the Vedas altogether: 
„The latter trace; their: origin: from . Pannijur (literally pig) 
- Gramom, and ‘tlie former from, Sukapurom, or SiYaparom. 
"In the:early history Of the ‘caste there’ was a quarrel -between 
“them, ‘and the. Sukapurom Gramom had the - best” of the 
“quarrel. . The Panniyur Gramom Nambutiris are not: allowed - 
even to ‘dine’ ‘with the Sukapurom ‘sect. The Nambutiris | who 
‘have performed a public sactifice - (Yagam) are called. Choma- 
titippads (4. e. persons who have sacrificed with Soma jüice).? 
"The Nambutiris’ houses are called. Ilom, or Manas. These 
"Mannas afe built almost always ' in the: interior of Amsoms 
(Parishes)—far. away from the public : roads and. bazaars, “Each 
Tom has a i Compound all round it, and two tanks, one for bath- 
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ing and one fot cleaning vessels. The Illoms ‘do not generally 
present a neat appearance like the Nayar houses, Every Illom 
has a pit;near-the verandah, where the Nambutiris spit the 

masticated betel leaf; and’ every tank has a urinal pit and 
sometimes a lattine attached to i$: These pits are riot. cleared 
for days together; and the stench.coming from them is abo- 
minable. ` Fortunately fot the "Nambutiris, their Illoms are 
not situated in municipalities, or they would all be liable 
to ;prosecuillon for nuisance. There ard: ‘of course, Honotrable’ 
exceptions. E 

The Nambutiris are a tall, fair, and handsome tacé, and, as 
arule lead very simple lives. They rise very early. in - the 
morning—3 A.M. abd ; immediately bathe in the cold water of 
their tanks. They then spread their clothes out to dry and go 
almost naked to their religious exercises in the temple. After 
this, and till r1 o'clock, the more religious of them réad or recite 
their Vedas. At i10 clock they dine, and after that they devote 
themselves to various employments, Their favoürite pastimes 
ate cards and chess. The elepbant is’ their hobby. ; In thè 
evening, they bathe in oil and again resort to the temple till 
about 9 P.M., when they sup and retire for the night;:: m 

"Their dress, too, is very simple, and consists of an under 
and an upper cloth. On extraordinary: occasions the long 

Tey cloth is twisted round their loins and ‘each leg separately. 
ey wear no ornamenés except finger rings, : 

The women are styled, Anterjanam, or Agattammamar (in- 
doors people), appropriate names, as, after attaining maturity, 
they are rarely. seen abroad. They. must notlook on the face 
of any human being of the male sex except-their husbands ; and, 
when they travel, they are invariably preceded bya crier, in 
the person of a ‘Nair woman called.a. brishali, who warns off 

ellers by a long drawn' shout of ‘Ahayé.’ — Besides this, 
ey wee protected by their large cadjan umbrellas. The 
Anterjanam never travel in any cart, or in a railway train. 
They are capable of walking from twenty to twenty- Aye miles 
a day at a stretch. 
Like the ‘men, they dress .very simply: in an under- 
clòth round the loins and passed between, the a “eae an upper 
cloth wrapped round the breasts under the armpits and reach- . 
ing as far as the thighs. They wear gold.'ear-rings and gold . 
ornaments. on the neck, and they wear brass -bracelets in pro- 
usion on their arms from the wrist to the elbow; but they are 
iot allowed to wear silver or gold bracelets or rings, On their 
forehead they wear. sandal paste marks ‘after bathing. Un- 
Jike the Brahmins of “other parts of India, the widows do not . 
shave their heads, but simply remove the brass bracelets, Wi- 
dows are not allowed'to re-marry. "The Anterjanams- can read 
the Malayalam bios ; 
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In.a Nambutiri’s I!lom only the -eldest son marries, ‘This 
custom is observed with a view. to- the. preservation of family 
property. The -younger brothers .co-habit with Nayar-females, 
and many Nambutiri: women necessarily. never get a chance 
of marriage. It may be remarked, therefore, that: the Nayars of 
Malabar, ‘especially of. South Malabar, where there are. more ~ 
Nambutiris than in North. Malabar, are more intelligent and 
fairer than the Sudras-of other coasts, 

In order to get his dgighters marijed. at all, ag Nambutiri, 
must be rich, for he has to pay. a rich dowry with each of them, 
and the resources oE many Toms haye: been drained, in this 
way.. 

A. Námbutii may marty- as | mány as seven. wives 5. and i in. 
stances in which a Nambutiri has married only one wifeare very 
rare. The details of the. marriage" ceremonies are too long 
: for:insertion here. The -horoscopes.of the pair -must agree; _ 
then: the. dowry is .settléd.; formal .sanction. to :marry his 
daughter is asked. by the „bridegroom from. the: bride's _ 
father ; the bridegroom goes .in state to-- the - bride's - 

. house ; -there is. much feasting and ceremony ; the- dowry 
"and the daughter are handed over simultaneously: to- the- bride- 
groom -by the father ; -the’ pair. then, take seven. „Steps forward . 
and seat thefnselves ; ; then follows à sacrifice, and the final act 
at the bride's house is the father's delivery of her.to the groom 
with'a solemn injunction to treat her,well. The procession 
then comes back to the bridegroom’ S house, where again feast- 
ing and ceremonies occur, and;finally the pair are. ‘escorted to . 
the nuptial couch. The-priest leads in.the pair/and. seats them 
on the.couch, and then withdraws and locks the door: and.remàins . 
outside reciting appropriate passages, which are. repeated - 
ànd followed by the bridegroom from within. The wife then 
-serves. the husband with his.first meal, and on the fifth doe -= 
ccremonies end by the husband laying aside his. staff d 
tying the sacred thread on his right-arm. . . RIL aU 
Trials of.caste offences among Nambutiris are $0 curious: and — 
throw such light on their ways of thinking and acting; that it is 
-worth while to quote the tallowing: narration from Mr.. Logan's S 
Malabar Manual. -` x 
* The local chieftain’ S sanction “for the trial: of the- offence i is 
first: of all necessary. The. Nambutiri- family (Bhattathire) 
which has the privilege of furnishing the president (Smartha), 
and the number of members (Meemamsakas). required, to form .. 
a- tribunal, : are different in different parts of, the country. 
-When a woman is suspected by -her. own'kinsmen, -or bj 
neighbouring Brahmins, of having been-guilty of light. Sonde" 
she is, under pain: of excommunication of all her: ER 
placed under restraint, The maid servant. (Dashi; ot. Veshati) 


See 


' 
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who is indispensable to every. Nambutiri: family, if-not. tò eyery 
individual- female thereof, is then interrogated; and if she 
should criminate her mistress, the.latter-is forthwith segre- 
gated and a.watch: sét.upon her. When ‘the family can find 

a suitable house for the purpose, the- Sddhanam. (the: thing, or 
“article, or subject, as the suspected person is called) is removed 
to it ; otherwise she.is. kept in the family house, the other mem- 
bers finding temporary accommodation elsewhere. ^e 

The exdjnination of the servant waid is conducted by: the , 
Nambutiris of the Gramom, who, in the event of. the. servant 
accusing her mistress, proceed without delay to the local chief- 


tain, who has the power to order a trial.. And authority is- - 


granted in writing to the local Smartha, who in turf calls to- 
gether the usual number of Mimádmsakas: (parsons skilled in the 
law). : 
Ley assemble at some. convenient Boe generally i in a tem- 
ple; not far from the place. where the accused may be. “All who 
.are-interested in. the proceedings are permitted to be. present; 
order-is preserved by an officer deputed ‘by -the chief for the 
purpose, and „he stands sword. in hand near the Smartha and 
members of the Tribunal. . The. only. other member of the 
court is a Nambutiri called the diae, whose : duties will 
be described. presently. soe 
.When all is ready, -the chief's warranti is first read out and the 
accused’s whereabouts ascertained. - 
The Smartha, accompanied by the officer. on guard and the 
Agakoyma Nambutiri, next ‘proceeds to the'accused's house ; 
the officer on guard remains outside while the others enter. At 
the .entrance, however, they are met by the maid-servant, who 
up to this time has never lost sight of the accused and who pre- 
vents the men from entering. -In feigned ignorance of the 
cause for thus being stopped, the Szartža demands an explana- 
tion and is told that-a-person is in the room. - -The Smartha de- 
: mands more information, and is told that the person is ho other 
than;such'and such a-lady, the daughter, or sister, or ‘mother 
(as'the case. may be) of such and.such a Nambutiri-of. such and 
such an Illom. The Smartha professes profound: ‘surprise at 
the- idea: of the lady being. Meis she i is, and again demands an 
explanation. 
-Here beging the trial proper. The accused, who i is ‘still strict. 
ly goska, is questioned through the ‘medium ‘of: the maid, and 
‘she is made to admit that there is a charge against her. This is 
the first point to-be gained, for nothing further can: be done in 
the matter until.fhe accused herself has made this admission, 


"This point, however, is not very. easily gained. at times, and ... 


the Smartha has often to appeal to her.own feelings and know- 
ledge: of the world and..asks-her to recollect how unlikely it 
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‘would be that a Nambutiri female of her position. should: be 
turnéd out of lier parénts’ house and placed where. she then was. 
vinless there was some cáuse for it. E 

-In the majority of cases this preliminary stage is "got: over 
with, little troublé; and” is. Monsidered a fair day' $ work for the e | 

first day. f 
^— The. Smartha and his colleagies then réturn- to the assétbbl, : 
and-the former rélates- ir minute detail all that has happened: 
Since he léft the conclave, The Agakkoyma’s’ talk is to see 
that the version is faithful. | He.is not at‘liberty. to: speak; but. 
whefiever he- thinks the Smarthá has-madea mistake ‘ as. to 
what happpened, he removes from. his shoulders and. lays on the 

. ground a piece of cloth-as'a sign for the-Smartha to brush up: 
his memory. The latter tákes'the hint and tries to correct him-* - 
‘self. ‘If he succeeds, the Agakkoyma's cloth is replaced on ‘his 

` "shoulders, büt if. not, the Smartha is obliged to go back to the: ac- 

‘cused and: obtain What information is required. : 

C When the day's procéedings are finished, the members of Te- 
f tribunal are: ‘sumptuously entertained by” the accused’s kirismen; 
 "aüd this continues to be done so longas- the” enquiry.. lasts. ^A 
«tial. sometimes lasts several years, the tribunal meeting octa= - 

` sionally arid the accüsed's kinsmen being obliged to: ‘entertain: 
thé members and any-other Nambutitis present: on each occa- `` 
sion, while the kinsmen themselves are temporarily. cut: ‘off from 
intercourse with other Brahmins pending the résult ofthe trial; 
and «all Srádlias (sacrifices to beneft the souls, ef the de- 
ceased. ancestors) oF stopped. "The reason for’ this” ‘is | that, 

until the woman“ found guilty or not, and until it is > 
ascertained when the sin- was, committed; they cannot, ówing 
to. the probability that-they have: ‘unwittingly associated - 

- with her after her disgracé; be admitted into society until- ‘they z 
have ‘performed the expiatory” ceremony (Prayaschittari : m 
] "The- tribunal continues its sittings às long as. may bé necési. 
sary, that is, imtil either the accused confesses and is convicted, 

- or her innocence is established. No verdict of guilty can be‘gij 
against. hér- except ‘on her own confession ; nO amount o 
dence i8 sufficient. MUS 
- Informer days when: the Servant Sechaba „her mistress, and / 

there was other evidence forthcoming, ` but the accused did: mE 
confess, various modes of torture were had ` recourse to in orüer 

“to extort à confession, -such às rolling .up. thé. .accuséd dü a. 

piéce of matting and letting the bundle fall from ` the: “roof to ^ 

the cotirtyard- below. This was done by women, and the mat 
supplied the’ ‘place of the purdah, ` At other times live: rat: - 
snákes ‘and other vermin were turfied into the room beside her,: 

` aŭd even‘ in certain cases cobras; and it is said that if, after’: 

having béett with the vobis & certain. léngth of. time, "and un- 
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hurt, “the fact was: accepted as. conclusive. evidence of her inno- 
cence, ` 

In, cases when the accused offers to- ‘confess, she is examined, 
cross- examined anid: re- -examined vety ‘minutely: ‘as to time, ‘place, 
person, circumstances, &c., &c., but ‘he. name of the adulterer 
fs" withheld (though it may be known’ to all) to the ery last. 
Sometimes: a long list of persons-is given and similarly tréated: 

"Innocent persons are sometimes. named ‘and have to purchase 
impunity at grat expense. In one case ; a Woman who. had in« 
dicated several persons was so. nettled. by. the, continual * who 
else?! | * Who.else 2?.of the zealous scribe who was taking. 
down the details, ‘that she at last;to ‘his intense -astonishment, 


pointed to himself i as one of. Ahem hi and backed it. up by sundry 


alleged facts, 

. ‘The persons accused by: the woman- are: never - ‘permitted. to 
disprove the charges against them, but the woman herself is 
closely cross-examined and the probabilities are "carefully 
weighed, And every co; "defendant, except the one who, ac- 


ording to the woman's . statement, was the first to lead 


her astray, has. a, right to be. admitted to, the boiling-oil 
ordeal, as. administered . at the temple “of, Suchindrani i in 
Travanéore, If his. hand is:,barnt, he is guilty, ‘if it comes out 
clean, he is judged , as innocent. The ordeal by weighment ins 
scales j is also at times resorted to. 
these. ordeals. i is called.a pampu and i is “granted by the President 
(Smartha) of the ‘tribunal, "Money goes ‘a long. Way towards a 
favourable verdict, or towards a favourable i issüé in the ordeal. 
The. tribunal meets at, the accused’s ‘temporary ‘house in the 





Punukham (drawing room) after, the accused has admitted that. 


shé-is where - she is because there i isa charge against her. She 
remains in: à “room, or behind a big umbrella, unseen. by thé 
einbers. of the tribunal and. other "inhabitants . of the Desom 
who are present, and the examination _ is.. conducted- by the 
Smartha. A profound silence is obseived by all present except 
by the ‘Smartha, and. he ‘alone puts such questions as "have 
been 'atianged befsrehand by : the membe of the tribunal, 
The. solemnity of.the proceedings . is ‘enhanced. to the utmost 
degi&e by the demeanour of: those. present. © Tf” ithe accused -is 
present in thé room, slie stands behind, her .rmajd-servant, and. 
wh S. Ber replies into her ear. to be, repeated , to: the as- 
sembly. ` x 

"Sometithes the greatest difficulty” is experienced : in getting 
fi to confess, but. this. is usually brought about by:! the novelty 
le 








f thé situation, the ‘scanty food; the protracted and fatiguing 


e 


:xamjnation, and the entreaties of her relatives, who are being - 


rüided; and by. the expostulations 4 and promises of the Searika, 
who tells her it is best to soníess aud | Fepenty and promises to 
VOL, chm] m ; ; : IO 
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‘get the chief to take cate‘of her and: comfortably TERI her: bn! 


-the bank of some sacred stream; where she may end her; ‘days. ia” 


, prayer and répentancée, “The solemnity: of the proceedings, ‘too, 


has its effect... And the family often come forward; offering her ` 


. & large share of the family: property if she will only” confess - A 
“allow the trial to end. 


When by these means the woman lias once beén induced "to 


; miake a: confession ¿òf her weakness, everything becomes easy. 


Hitherto'strictly: Gosha, she is now-asked-to cofnie- out. of ‘her 
_room, or lay aside her umbrella, and to be seated. before the 


., Smartka and the tribunal. She Sometimes even. takes betel’ and 


& 


nut in their presence. 
When the trial is finished, a night (sight: time ‘seems to be 


' essential for this part of the trlal) is set apart for pronouncing 


sentence, or, 'asitis called, for * declaring the true figure, frame, 
or aspect ” of the matter. lt takesplace in the presence of the- 


local chieftain who ordered the trial. A faithful and most 


minutely detailed account .of ‘all. the circumstances and ofthe 
trial is given by ‘the Smartha, who winds up with the’ statement: 
that, his: ‘child, or “boy’ (a term applied by Nambutiris to 
their east coast; Patter servants), will name the ‘adulterer or 
adulteress. ‘Thereupon the servant comes forward, steps on to 
á low.stool, and proclaims the name or the names: 

The next proceeding, which formally deprives. the aecused 
woman of all’ her caste ‘privileges? is: called the * Kriekottal,” 


^. or band-clapping ceremony. The large palmyra leaf umbrella 


with which all -Nambudiri females conceal themselves from: 


‘prying eyes in their walks abroad; is usually styled the “mask 


Umbrella, and is with them the outward sign of chastity. The 
sentence of excommunication is passed by the Szartha in the 
woman’s presence, and: thereupon .the. accused’s .Umbrella is 
formally ‘taken. from her hands by a Nayar of acéitain caste, 
the pollution-remover of the Desom, ` With much clapping of 
hands from the assembly, the woman: is then instantly driven. 
forth fiom her ‘temporary quarters and: all her family‘ties are 
broken. Her kinsmen perform certain ‘rites-.and formally cut 


‘her off from relationship. She becomes in future to them even 


less than if she had died. Indéed, if she, happens to-die. in the 
course ofthe enquiry, the proceedings go on ás'if'she were still 


'alive, 2nd they are formally brought to'.a,conclusion in. the 


usual manner by a.verdict of guilty or of. „acquittal against the 
men implicated. “a 
The woman thas driven out goes where ‘she likes.. Sore ar 


fecognized by their'sedücers ; somé become prostitutes ; not: 


& few are taken as wives by the Chetties of Calicut. : A few find 
homes in, institutions specially endowed to receive them.” || ~ 
- The Nambutiris ate-. a, very | conservative People... ‘English 
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; education has no charm for tern, In a E E of 7,227 
: individuals not more than a dozen persons have received En- 
' glisli education. "They are a. race without cares and anxieties 
.of this world. Ninety per cerit ‘of them are Jenmis, :Ze; who 
-own birthright in the soil, or lords;dj their lands. The: British 
*Coürts fally recognise their proprietory rights, ind they wring 
out as much as possible. from their tenatits.. They are. very 
‘great civil litigants, but they. are .much afraid «of Orimi. 
nal Courts dd Police.Officers. They- exact great reverence 
from the low caste people and are-most punctillious in this res- 
pect. They. endeavourin everything to make it appear in: 
their conduct and conversation that all the excellences are the 
birthright of thé Mambutiris, and that whatever’ is low and 
-mean is .the portion of the lower. orders of. society. The 
‘Nairs must address them as 'Tamburans (Princes), _ must not, 
while speaking - to a Nambutiri, call his. own food “ rice,” but 
‘stony’ or ‘gritty rice ;" his money he must call his “copper 
2 and soon. In approaching a Nambutirt, low caste peo- 
ple, male and female, must uncover to the waist as a’ ‘token of 
respect, 

There are only. 1,017. Nambutiri families in the. -bhole òf 
Malabar. The custom that only the eldest son.in a family may 
‘marry in bis own caste tends to militate -against the- increase 
of population in the community. Indeéd, from time to time 
Illoms become extinct ang their property becomes éscheated to 
Government, 

It is hoped that the Malabar Marriage Act ‘will ‘bring about 
the desired effect, Vig, the marriage of Nambutiris i in their own 


caste, : 
S. APPADORAI Ives, e 
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DÓN excursion which I mde a-few years ago to the Sanii 
Hills may be ititeresting, if not om account of the” 
Special .resulis that: were achieved, at all events as showing: 
-what one of the wildér parts of India, only à p miles off 

' £he beaten tracks of tfade and population, i is like 

' Very little, it may be preinised,: seems to be known to arly one 
. of. these Sasséram Hills, It is imagined among’a very. . small 
‘and exclusive circle of sportsmen that they have ‘been therë 
„after tigers ; and, indeed, tigers, as well ds other big game, are 

. fost abundant; but. they (the Sportsmen) have really seen no 
` more than thé Jungles at the base òf ‘the:hills into which: tigers 
. sometimes déscend, and whence'some magnificent'live Specimens 
"Rave been secured for the Dooniraon’ State’and. the iud 
- Zoological Garden. There. is a record of only.one‘unfort 
local Indigo Planter,. of the several whose factories. dot: the 
7 banks of the Sone thereabout, having attempted to shoot tigers 
<in the higher. regions 5, ‘and he was bodily snappéd off and 
-Garried : away from ‘the top of his elephant, his remains ‘being 
never seen after, . But that was only on thé éastetn edge of 
„the. p lateau, ‘and ‘not in the interior, among the dénéer ‘jungles, 
atid wilder ravines and hilis. My«accotint of the ‘sights that 
may be seen jn the far interior may thus come as a revelation 
"to many of the oldest Indians; but anyóne ‘who ‘has a:month, 
‘and à few bags of rüpeés'to spare, and: does not mind being- 
surrounded, _by-tigers and bears, may go there and see for. 
“himself, ^" 

I have'traversed many of the wilder parts of nets up in 
the Himalayas and down in the Central Provinces—parts—we-w 
trodden even by the ardent sAzkari—, arid can say that these 

.^ hills, lying within a day's ride of the great cities and towns in 
_ the Gangetic valley, and of the East Indian Railway, conceal 
extraordinaty natural wonders, and are marked. by a. wild- 

. mess and seclusion so impressive as almost to trarnsport one to 
some of the. primeval wilds of Africa or Borneo. The bills 
form the Eastern extremity of the great Kaimoor range; which 

` may be described as running north of the. Sone along’ its 
entire length; from 'Rewah—or : say the Bundélcund hills=, and. 
dividing it from the Ganges. ‘This range. has been traversed 
"tby me almost through its entire length, from Bundelcund'to« 
. Sasseram, and I can testify, from, personal observation, to its 
. being, "besides, every where characterised By mineral deposits— 
some of great value. 

' There are dangada 4 in Punnah, as we all know; : followed by, 
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coal, limestone and corundum, and probably rubies,. in Rewah ; 
and these are’ succeeded ‘by’ the limestone;- slate, coal, jade. 
and other minerals -of the (almost gunknown) principalities. of 
—Barhar and “Singraulie, finally to end here, at Sasseram, with 

the, minerals which will be noted below. When, therefore, a : 
commission—a double commission—was ‘entrusted to ‘tre to - 
examine thege hills, and every facility was placed at my dis- 
posal for the purpose, I, in spite of friendly warnings, accepted 
it with eagerness. Those were the days when the first thoughts 
were being entertained. of a -shorter line of commnnication 
for the East Indian Railway acros$-the Sone to Mogulserai, 
and one part of my commission was to ascertain whether the 
liné could be made -throügh the hills from: the’ crossing near 
Dehree-on-Sone, hard by Rhotasgarh, to emerge on and into- 
Doomraon territory; With this: was combined- the task of 
examining the.hill territory for minerals, especially coal and 
diamonds. Coal, it may be added,- had been found- in: abun- 
daricé: immediately. to the South of -the Sone, and there was”. ' 
reason to believe that there were other deposits to the North-. 
Not-only; too, had. diamonds been found near Dehree-on:Sone, 
but tradition reported them to have been worked in these - hills, 
and: one sample was supposed. to exist somewhere, This 
comtnission -was entrusted to -me by the very enlightened 
Dewan, or Manager, of the Doomraon Raj, Jai Prokash Dall, 
Rai Bahadur, and C.I.E. : 
- For the purposes of the: expedition, which might last. any 
period from six weeks to six months, -vand in which D 
night be cut off from a “ base,” or. supplies, much “fitting 
*out™ was ‘necessary. At Dooinraon, I was supplied -with -a 
„couple of elephants, camels, and. the Mahara jahis own-tent—. 
"a large and commodious affair. I got here, also, two atten: 
dants, one being the Maharajah's ferrash, or tent superinten- 
dent, an old Mahomedan from Bombay, and the’ other His 
Highness's tiger and menagerié Jeniadar. The’ latter was 
a strong young fellow—álso a Mussalman—, who was. over- 
eloquent about his courage and persońal prowess. when 
brought into contact with tigers. Leaving: these two.men to 
go overland with ‘the tent and animals-and heavy luggage, 
my next stage was Buxar, where I: was to take the Canal 
steamer to Sasseram, and .where I.managed to secure the 
-servants I required. I .engaged- two cooks; one a big burly 
Pathan from the North-West, and the.other a slim young 
native of. these- parts, The. former- also was a mighty boaster. 
_He, ‘too, could fight tigers—4 service by the way, which £ did. 
“not require- from him—and would remain. by me-even if- 
everyone else deserted me! The young fellow had not much 
to say for himself, I took.a double supply of cooks, so that not- 


< 


“only might one keep the’ other, a as 


' 
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3 


Were, in! “couhtenance,. bute 
I might, in the event of one running away, have.another in: 





. reserve; .It will be seen @:éreaftér that ^ had I taken three; 


instead: of two, it might have been better for ume, -With-a. 
“ sweeper,” and the rest, on a fine morning, I took my. passage: 
in theeCanal steamer, ^ ^^ -~ 3 

The ‘canal . works, geith their numerous locks, pi other ars : 


'rangements impressed me much. There had undoubtedly. 
"been a great outlay—that. is, on the whole system -of the: 
Behar canals—, but not.only was there a-small interest realised : 


on this outlay, "but there -was evidence of a very large gain in“ 
the wealth it--had created for the district and the return-given, 


` to the cultivators, ` Subsequently, when I arrived at Sasseram, : 


and went to the top of the plateau, I could see plaitily. marked: 
the difference between the. area watered .by the ‘canals and: 
the outlying : tracts. . The:former: were greén, and the latter,. 
dry, brown and arid.’ It is tiot surprising that: Mr, Deakin Of 
Victoria (Australia), who was sent out by: his government to. 
study the Indian system of irrigation; -was so favourably -im-; 
pressed: with what. he ‘saw here, that.he forthwith produced.a. 
valuable. and: handsome :book “on the ,subject,: and -recom-: 


' mended the adoption of State irrigation in his.own.colony ; or: 
that other colonies: are also taking up the matter.: Even in: 


the Cape Colony and: Natal, in South Africa, Heya are e movjug 
about it. 

“At -the-close of the day. the pleasant. boat journey was overs 
and I was soon at my own “camp,”- which was pitched just: 
outside’ of the town of Sasseram, with the great and, smaller. 
tents, the elephants, camels, &c.- The camel was. a young `“ 


. "and excellent one, and was wholly for .carrying. the main: 
tent, which'weighed about. eight maunds, .the regulation” 
. burden for a camel. The bigger of: the- two elephants was. 
the Prince's own riding beast; By: name.“ Shah Pasand,". 


and was marked not only:by- his great size and tusks, but by 


-his peculiarly morose tempér, . He had always, when being led 
or fidden, two attendants, besides the Makout on him—one on 


either flank, with long ‘sharp lances pointed at his head. I was. 


o: told, - as the. reason for this, that he was a most dangerous 


animal, with a very uncertain. temper, and that it was im= 


- poséiblé- to. observe -moré lenient treatment with him; AL 


though, however, I rode him on several occasions (till-t he was- 


Sent back, a$..will.be séen), I found. no sigps of. either chronic 


of acute mania, On the contrary,-T came to the conclusion: 


. that the ill-treatment and suspicion'to which he was subjected 


were’ tlie causes of his moroseness; ~I- stopped. at once the ` 


. needless cruel ill-treatment of -the heavy goading oi the head, 


and this; I may add, I have- never: nered on any: elephant, 
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“ander my orders Or, Ev ation. Knowing, how- ‘sensitive 
“these. animals- are tó the |l-6an-nevér hear evén-the 
distant snort of ` pain of an«eleplia t without being. filled-with 
»indignatiori, - “On: one occasion, in? another province, I-had - . 
my “camp” neat a chief's elephants, which used, every: day, . 
when being led-tó water, &c., to be néedlessly punished by 
the drivers’; and I had the practice stopped by. representidg the 
"matter to the hief.- Well; this great beas® Shak Pasand; being 
"destitied -(as. I. thought), to be my main. ‘reliatice i in my. "future : 
journeying through the wilds.on the hills,: 1 took:much interest. 
jn him, and tried to make a friend -of him. - His men: would- 
warn me off at first ; büt.I * pooh-poohed "-them;. and persisted 
in taking some notice of him with lóaves of. bread, &e, which 
“he was very. glad to réceive.from ine, "while regarding ;me with 
an. eye .of wondering study, as ifto say :—" You are a strange 
-human being who: Shows, mé any kindness. and are not ‘afraid 
¥6 coíne near:me." He was, indeed,. a magnificent béast, and. . 
would.have made: short work of any tiger who-might'have ‘had. 
‘the: temerity to attack him. I, may.add,.that. afterwards, on - 
-the one.or two-occasions on which only I. took. chim into- the 
jungles before'I.sent-him back;-the couple; of- attendants with 
‘the Jancés were too frightened to proceed. on either side" of. him 
"on foot, and consequently took: their places: ‘behind. me. on : the 
hotodal. 
As I said, wè- aupa : toide Shsitram, halfva. mile or 
from the mosque.or tomb of the great’ Sher- Shah, - "after 
“whom -also the celebrated fort- of Shergarh,-half way üp the 
.niountàitüs on the .weést, in ‘an inaccessible spot, is. named, 
"Thé:ttiosque, with its surrounding buildings, Covers an immense 
‘aréa, and would be remarkable anywhere even'in.India, the _ 
‘country of great tombs.and mausoleums; It might have -been - 
-well worthy-a visit, but I had no tie for it. I: had. nothing 
‘much to - do’. at "Sasseraim except ‘to arrange at'the Post, Office: 
:for:my. åk; and -having. done that,-L left the negt day for. 
'Dehrigaon, at the-foot of the hills, passing, on my way, through 
the native town, and from my high seat oirthe elephant views 
ang: closely: all. the internal economy-and arrangements ofthe | 
Native two-storéyed houses, with which Iwas on a-level. The - 
“streets being only. a few. feet . wide, I. could: -fap the-doors and - 
“Windows of the upper storeys-with-my- cahe ĉas I "went. along, 
"Though there weré the usual naked: ebildén and: other * passers- 
‘bý, the elephant: did not’ hurt any: one, fhóugh -the Mahout . 
‘anticipated something dreadfuly I. have : forgotten ‘the ‘other 
‘smaller elephant—some sacred . animal-by the: way, with only 
-one‘tusk—which took up portions of the tents, - arid the heavy 
‘luggage. On arrival-that, day ‘at Dehrigaon, which. is one. of 
‘the: revenue-collection: centres. of the. Raj, the man in charge, i 
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- ; called terea “ Tahsildat," aod a high- caste. Brahmin; received 
* fne, installed. mè in. the. Buteherey. House, and placed: all bis. m 
“resources at ‘my ‘disposal 

| * Heré I had to arrange E. ac daily sipiy ‘of fresh provisi 
' Gaeluding vegetables and fruit from Sasseram) and my orina 
well às to éngage reliable cooly-hands for general work, There - | 
was great noise and. fal going.on all round, abogt: all the men 
‘available ia the village being summoned to meet me, In ‘the 
«midst of thé cónfüsiori. JI could;see my famous boaster of a Pathan 


"iz ‘cook, very ‘busy talking with-everyone; instead of cooking. .. In. 


` 


“fact, Icould not help héaring as well as seeing him,. for his: 
.., voice was louder ‘than any other. ‘Thad to stay at Dehrigaon a 
--&Ouple Of days, taking my final preparations, which progressed i 
well énough-with the help of the able Tahsildar... Two inci- 
“dents, however, which occurred, one on each. evening, while.I | 
"was heré; máy be recorded. The place in- which my tent, 
-which I now occupied, was pitched, was well secured. at night 
and there was à large eficlosed ground-all round. I had been S 
‘cautioned about thieves. In -the early "part . of the night I- 
^héard some ore attémpting to'get in.in the bath-room. «direc: 
"ion. There weré chókeydats and-my jemadar—tlie aforesaid 
‘tiger-fighting .menàgérie-keeper of. Doomraon=-in the front 
i verabidah. of-the tent-; and, on my: giving them the alarms they. 
. “rushed out, but could see no one. The:night was à dark óne.- 
- "After telling one of ‘the, chokeydars to be wakéful, I tried to’ 
"goto sleep again, but could not, and in another half hour I 
-heard footsteps. approaching the back of .the tent.. I got-up 
quietly, and. calling the ‘chokeydat inside, made. him - listen. 
"Dhen,.haviog laid our plans, just as. the:tent was being again 
‘attempted, we both rushed -out from the front, arousing .the 
other sleepérs with a loud -shout and frightening tlieir Ives" 
„out. of them, and made for thé supposed. intruder. Again, 
however, we. failed to. see him; but: he left: a Shoe behind in. 


. “his hurried flight: ."Tbis.we secured, and, stationing. the men” 


-this - time: outside of the tent. in: front and teal, t went off fo 
- the fest Iso much needed. © -> : 
"Nothing more.was-heard or seen ‘of the supposed- thief, 

and I left the. shoe. witli the Tahsildar, to find out the 

man- who owned it. ..On. the second evening, when. every- 

Ufhing was -packed’;for the departure. the following day, the 

great big bulk. of ‘the’ Pathan: cook. came, to mè with: am 


- , unusuálly cowed look, very different from. his-pfevious boast- * 


- ful mien, and said he wished. to. leave He dared not go up 
the mountains, full of wild tigers. of a.monstrous size, He | 
' would stick; ‘by me to the last even as he had said, but. he-had 
"no. idea the. ‘country was so bad, He was à father .of 
£tildren,. Eti,- Bes. Sue. I was so: taken aback, that. I. was . 
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speechless for a’ while. The biggest man (and. the biggest 
boastér) and' my chief“ cook, abandoning me.before I had 
-ever well begun my journey ! After rating him ^ well. far his 
cowardice and breach öf faith, I demanded back the advance 
of wages T had given him at "Buxar ; but, of course, he had not 
a pie of it with him. : Besides; you may as well trf to: get 
butter out of a hungry dog's throat #s.money from à Pathan. 
"So I told him I would realise it at’ Buxar on my return, and 
let hiñ depart. I- saw hit clear off on the way, footing it to 
Sasserám with his bundle. on his back; and. thought within 
myself, “there goes a precious specimen of humanity-and a 
t*hief"^ Had-I not let him go, he would have takeñ “ French 
leave " at night, and I could hot delay my departure to` get 
him caught and punished. * He’ would march ‘back. on foot | 
all the way to Buxar, and congratulate himself on both having 

one” me, and saved his skin from the tigers!” The 
“youiiger and quieter cook stayéd on, ee ‘all 
‘the tiger-stories he had been’ dosed with by the other, who 
had, it seems, made it his business during these two days to 
'énquire into the matter of tigers in the wilds upon the bills: 
from the men going about me, and. not to cook, 

There was a straight and not very steep path tip the face 
‘of the hills from here; apnd there was a road. up the hills; with 
‘an. easier, gradient à good. "way further "east, rourid a bold 
bluff that projected between; The loads and: animals, and 
‘servants, were all sent by this other route, early in morning, 
tlie big elephant alone. being reserved for my ascent of 
‘the nearer pass. After skirting a deal of low scrub and 
"dense jungle on the right, being the parts where the “ tiger- 
.sheots" forthe aforementioned.exclusive company of sports- ` 
men (at: that time it uséd to consist of the Chief Justices of 
Calcuttà and Allahabad and one or two very "particular ", 
friends) were arranged, and where some'stray. monsters occa- 
sionally found their way from the hills- above, we got on to. the 
ascent. In a few minutes it was evident thatthe- huge 
‘animal I rode could not negotiate it; sol,sent him off to go by 
the other route, and, amid the bouldérs and - rocks, succeeded 
in forging my ‘way up. -Qn reaching ‘the top, some-miles 
‘off, and. some couple of thousand feet’ high; Iwas glad to find 
that my “tents had’ already ‘arrived and. were RENO with a 
"very ‘decent village hard-by. 

Many of the villagers had never seen an depbant or a:camel 
‘before, and men, women and childrén had all turned ont to 
‘admire and gape at the animals. The-head-man of the village, 
‘a stout, sturdy and honest-looking black Brahmin, came at once 
and, offered his services; and I retained him on the spot. at a 
very fair ‘remuneration to gotlirough: the whole remainder of my 


af 
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wanderings in- these. wilds - -with-me.- His position was that of: 
jemadar.of. ‘coolies, whom: he .was to- get me- every: day*for. my 
examinations. of ` the- sóils aid. rocks; aŭd- for my- ‘transport. - 
- For L saw àt once that I 'could not depend oh either; the; camel 
or the eléphants.ón.;the ‘rough: broken ground and hills that”. 
| losaw, all round-ai d. béyond.- -I may -şay here that I^ 
` found -this. man’s serviges invaluable- -He was- ‘plain and 


simple- hill- -man, and, though-a. Brahimin,.. entirely- without . 


"5. guile, He was. certainly not.á-Brahmin . of the plain country, ` 


"UB his very dark: complexion and- -his featiires, . stamped ' 

' bith as being of. one of the -aboriginal races, though how- he . 

- bécaniea Brahmin must remain a, mystery. ‘He was my” right 
~ hand- man in most of my- excursions- and journeys. -Tliát was; | 
however, all-hé was fit for nfor, though & Brahmin, he had : a head 
as’ ‘dense as. a. bullock's. : 

[S5 The? villagers -here were very poor; ' cultivating psinfüliy | 
` small patches of common “crops: añd.-vegetables, and owning 
, 0f rather renting, though they had:owned them previóusly— ` 
^ va fewtrees, each of: the -Mohwa: . This .is, indeed, -a.wonder-' - 
-ful tree in every :ways-for its ‘size; its: peculiar : ‘flower-pro-.. 
“duct; its long-continüed. «yield, its. abundance - of produce, 
and its seed of nut; and is the great, "stand-by- of an. énor- 
' mous. ‘extent .of .country, -ranging. over several hundred miles: 
“square in the-heart of India and ih. its poorest provinces. . 


| "Ehe “flower -is' not only eater as food, but“, may be kept, dried, - 


. for heres lo 308. 


, reduced to powder, and baked as cakes. It also “yields sugar, 
“and, by fermentation, a kind of spirit. The low brushwood and 
juneles. about, too, once belonged ‘to the. villagers, but: ‘latterly 
. -eharcdal- makers. from the low plain country: have got the ex- 
„clusive farming of them for.charcoal-burning: . Ail this:segms . 
very oppressive ; and on my. return: F recommended thé removal. 
is these: imposts: ‘and. restrictions arid. the restitution of old 
as à. barë act of justice, I hope.something has been - 
Sut I fear not, :as the. Prince. died shortly after ; -and Jai | 
. ‘Perkash’ Lall was overwhelmed with work, lost his own health, , 
and: soon followed. lijs.^master. Were: ‘the great. éstate to. 
‘come under the:humane management of- an ‘efficient European 
- gentleman of tlie. court n of .Wards, TOUS UNE might- be oped 








‘T began here at once. to- carry -out- one ` of “the two 
- "objicts of my journey, - the mineralogical | examination of th 
country 3 for the. other, the. adaptibility of. ‘the ‘country, fora . s 
Tine of railway: from. Dehree-on-Sone,; the. stretch ofsthe hills 
beyond; JDoomraon-territory, as far South as - Rhotasgarh; was. 
‘to Pd viewed,. “This was not the place to. upa itake the. latter 
Buses x 2 
T lismediately “outside. ‘the, village. landi. the. ground “was. 
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covered everywhere . with the *spoor" of leopards. - I was 
told tigers seldom. come .about here, their direct. way down 
to the aforesaid jungle at the basqof. the-hills lying in another 
direction; which - ‘we -should find sevëral- stages further west. 
There were, however, tigers to the South;:in some heavy jungle, 
and as that side appeared promising.for: Both: gold arid. coal— 
I had found ¢ ‘particle -or two of coal ngt: far-from the village, 
while making an excavation—,I. determiried to. devote a day's 
journey to it. The. way. appearing. pretty free from abrupt 
ascents and descents, l:used the big.elephant for tlie j journey... 
I may here- say that I carried no rifle with me, had only a 
hammer in my hand, and thought more of the nature of the 
rocks as we slowly went along, breaking through’ the jungle 
and high trees and branches, than ‘of tigers. Having at last, 
after many miles, convinced myself that theré was promising 
quartz, I. got off at the side ofa narrow steam, cooked my 
“billy. "of tea, and returned to my camp. In one ex¢ava- 
tion I made:by the side of a water channel "ear the village, 
came across a variety of ordinary adjuncts ‘of the. diamond,. 
and had considerable. “washing " going on for a couple of 
days ;. but, after arriving at certain conclusions as to.the pre- 
sence of these. adjuncts, I determined. on leaving the work 
for a- future opportunity if it ever came. ` 


It was while -I -was cafnped by this village, that I “lost” my. 


other remaining cook and the “ sweeper.” I believe the latter 
would bhave'gone further with me, but was persuaded by 
the cook, whose courage gave way here. The unrmistakeable 
remains of leopards in every direction had frightened tlie poor 
fellow out of his wits. It was in vain I told him that no ` 
leopard would.attack him if he had.a stout: stick, -with one’ 

which he could floor the animal, Tn the end, 1 

sed to let him go’; and the. natura]. ‘résulf: followed. 
inere: was a small patch of scrub beyond a “rivulet imme- 
diately: behind the kitchen tent, and my. ' Jemadar--the ñ mena- - 
gerie hero—came to me a short time afterwards, to say that-the 
‘cook and sweeper had- both bolted with their bundlés , and at 
this time were in the scrub. I at once, “tried a masterpiece . of 
generalship to cut off their retreat, and. sent mën off in Various 
"directions leading “to the pass by: "which, Ihad,cóme up. This ' 
succeeded for the time, and I soon;saw thé guilty couple 
“slink back into their tent.: I called them, and gave them a 
rating, and I also seta guard on'them. . But it proved to be all 
in vain, for an hour afterwards I heard they bad again bolted ! 
“They- had managed:to “ square” the guard. I determined 
this time to let them go, and to see what could be done with 
- & cook improvised out of the Jemagas aforesaid ; and'I managed 
very well. : : 
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* Having ‘thoroughly examined ‘this’ place and its neighbours 
hood, -I pushed forward. It is.easy, however, to write “push> 
‘ed forward,” The _actuality§® was far-different ; im. fact, it was 
. oné of the worst “ marches ? Lever made in a life of marching. Raed 
` Lexamined my map—a. ride sketch,—to. which E added-en- 
'quiries" of the villagers, Even the best ‘finished maps publislied 
by the Surveyor Généwal, of the wilder parts of India, are, 
„quite unreliable; the details béing enteredon the merest guess’ 
‘or native gossip. Villages aré entered which -have no ex- 
"j&tetice, hills and chains of hills Jaid, down which have: no 
counterpart on the actual surface of the country, and streams . 
put in places where no man’s feet have ever trod. T was fo. 
proceed south-west, and, according to my map, the üext stage 
was only ten miles, According to the villagers it was nearer 
fifteen miles, and I found it to be so. The animals’ arid , bag- 
gage were again sent ahead at daybreak (the ‘time, indeed, 
when Í should have.gone myself), the big elephant being TaN 
tained för my riding. When I started at about’ 16-4.M., the 
sun was very hot? A mile or so from where we? started there: 
was an. easy _ hill ‘to negotiate ; ; ‘but somehow - the elephant 
laboured and-floundered about heavily. I had observed,a day 
-or two. before, that the “malouts of the two elephants.- -were 
‘most unwilling to, go further, ` raising ‘various ‘objection’ as 
to the food-supply of the animals, ahd’ their inability- to .do 
hill work. The látter objection I knew to be ‘absurd, for 
elephants are expert climbers. And, though there was no. 
grain to spare in these hill villages, there was any quantity of 
the leaves of the dutf tree (ficus religiosa), which. elephants. 
‘delight in. The real truth was that the mahouts did tot 
like "tbe idea of having to spend some three months in jungles. 
swarming. with tigers and „wild, animals. In sh 
- was purposely making the animal flounder on d 
camé to'a dead stop. "So l.had the choice before; put vanav 
having a grilling hot day of 'it'on the back of ' Omog poog 
or getting off and making my way on foot. I chose the etter 
alternative, and, dismounting, gave orders for the. ‘elephant to . 
be -taken down to the. plains again. 
ok may add here, that L.sent the other elephant and the camel 
to join him the next day. The latter animal was certainly un- 
fitted for this difficult andjuncanny country, though its driver was 
a most cheérful and happy fellow, and I parted with them ;both- 
. with regret. There was, however, no help for it. - Well; the day 
‘was’ frightfully hot, and, what-was even worse, the. rocks: and. 
hills. we had to traverse were ome sheet of solid iron, lt is 
easy. to tíead the heather, or the light.springy turf, but very’ 
hard and painful to tramp on mile after mile, under a'burn- 
ing sun, on ‘rough. and broken boulders and sheets of. iron. 


x 
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Evety step.. is "painfully felt dhicughout: the vila: bony- 
framework of the body ; and further, there was’ not a drop 
of watér to be met with till near midway of, the 14 miles, and 
then none again till the end. However, the march was accom- 
plished, after a- weary six. hours. pleasant.scene of cultiva- 
tion iu a glen was passed on the left, and its: name was 
strongly suggestive of gold, I have already said. that I had 
previously met with some indications.of the precious metal, 
and it is @robable -fhat there is gd somewhere here- 
about, owing to the evidently volcanic action exerted here in. 
past ages, joined with the existerice of iron. . This would also, 
according to my theory, betoken the existence of: diamonds; 
Ihad, however, as yet found no trace of any blye or other 
clay or gravel. Atlast; at about 3 P.M, .Isighted my. comfort. ` 
able tent nicely pitched in the centre, ‘of, à wide glade under 
a spreading tree, and, making for it, threw myself on a samp i 
chait and ordered a cup of tea,’ 

“Fhe day, meanwhile, from ilie ‘extremely, fierce heat, had 
turned cloudy, and it began to look as if there would be 

& thunderstorm. And then, just as I had managed to get 

my tea, began á peculiar thunderstorm, the like of which 

I: have ‘only once or twice experiencéd in any part of 
India, or ouf:;of India.. I was in the centre of a sloping , 
glade, about a mile or so in width and with a dead un- 
broken wall of 'a chain, of bilis on’ three sides, the open 
side being high aboye me. There, was-also a great deal 
of iron in. these hills— probably; as I bad already found on the 
way here, in sheets. The flashes were incessant, and-the crashes 
were harsh, and metallic, reverberating round and round the 
barrier wall of hills with a grinding, crushing sound that was 
appalling, When I say that this lasted for fully an hour and 

-upward, during which time the rain ‘poured in torrents, and that, 

owing tony tent. being i in the centre of a downward slope, with 
nearly half a mile of, the sloping ground above it, à roaring 
and rushing -torrent began 1 to sweep down upon it, my situation 
and feelings can -well be imagined. There was no time to 
“think.” Notwithstanding the blinding rain and the continuous 
uproar, the smaller tents and animals and men being. quite - 
safe on somewhat higher ground: on either side, I called in 

every available hand to gave the tent and my "bélongings from 

béing swept bodily into the depths below.” Here my engineers . 
ing skill came- into good account. With spade and mattock ' 
and-hoe, I set the men to divert the main stream, now flowing 
(through my tent), inte two channels on either side of it. 
To cut off the overflow from this, a second pair of channels 
was: made just outside the walls. of the tent, ^ This’ operation 
was Soon accomplished, and the tent saved ; but not until every- 
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“thing mide cain p-cot, bed and bedding,. and. stores; had been: 


- thoroughly soaked.“ The: next day_had to, be given-up.- entirely' 


to. drying everything - in the sin, and resting. ^ The. small . 


‘elephant and camel, too; had- “been: ‘sent back, so that F found 
-fnyself here i inthe heart of these wilds, without a cook, without | 
`. an animal to ride on, and without the means of transporting. my. 
, heavy tents and luggage. I had learnt, however, that I'could pro- 


cure men enough to carry my loads from my varioy ee and 
I had enough ‘cash with mé-to pay them. As¥for myself I 


fade up my .mind'to'foot it henceforward, and I heartily. 


a “regretted not having: provided myself'with a doolié and ahars, 


"which, “if only-in, case: of illness or r. accident, would have- peen 
So serviceable, - 
^ The next was one gt the most intéresting stages: of. ay 


. journey :in connexion ‘with the question-of the possibility’ of 


a line ‘of railway from Dehree-on-Sone: through these hills, 
as to the south was perfectly level ‘country which looked 


‘on Rhotasgarh in the distance, on' an- edge of the. ‘plateau, 
_‘with'a deep 'and immense jungle filling up a circiilar inden- 


tation insthe rise. Besides, here alone could a great bridge ` 


‘in these hills be^ avoided, as near the head waters .of.the 
only considerable stream “flowing through them westward,.. 


? Having takén note of these features; I spent a day in going 


E 


to view the circular indentation and hollow already mentioned, 
filled with mighty jungle and tigers, arid in taking the bearings 
"Rhotasgarh. The Sone lay just beyond, and Dehree across 

. The’ fort was, indeed, van, .eagle’s perch amid the rocks. 
The line of. railway was undoubtedly practicable, and should be 
along- here; but the expense of bridging the Sone would be 
‘enormous, and who-would bear it? It- must be remembered 


. that the Jherriah coal fields had not then been opened, nor had 


: the East Indian Railway. taken the bit of initiative-and'experme-* 


in its: mouth; The idea of another and-shorter cut across . was 


? only dimly apprehended by a.few wise heáds like that of 
"he grand old" Dewan of Doomraon, and that for the private 


"benefit of the. Shahabad ` property of: the Maharajah. -Froin 


"'this camping" ground asa centre, according to my usual prac- 
"tice, I made a close mineral examination of the- hills and wilds. 


‘all round for some miles. The traces of iron and‘ gold bogat 


here to give way. : 
Let me now proceed to the: next stage, which ‘also was 


. ‘done by me on foot, and which was accomplished with the help_< 
. of an army of coolies carrying the tents, luggage; &c.- After 
^my-late éxperience, I had-taken the precaution of issuing 


“stringent orders to’ the ferrash, to wait for my arrival: before z 


: pitching the tents; so that. I might select a safe and suitable 


‘site, At this “ camp,” then, everything. was fair and square. 
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CK few- tiles’ ‘to: the’. Dorh Was another" ‘circular OET 
with- another “Tiger Bay "—às: I called, these places~down 
below at the base. The jungle below was not very thick, but’ 
sufficiently so to afford excellent cover for. ‘the -tigers: that 
made their. way down from the hills, and it was this jungle 

"was the shooting;ground: of ‘the exclusive’ set of sports- 
already referred to. The iron. had now disappéared, 

"ànd given lace to light, gravelly, yellow clay.” It was also 
somewher® here that the tradition regirding diamonds lingered, 
though there was not the smallest. of villages anywhere near. 
My ‘dik at this place: avoided the long circuitóus route I had 
taken through the hills, and came up direct across * Tiger Bay... 
The view of the plain country below, including the ‘canals’ -and 
their green tracts and the dry, brown country about-them, 
from’ the crest, a little distance frorn my camp, was very 
charming and refreshing. 

‘Only two incidents worth. recording occurred here, While 
---*ed at my tent door one day at noon, watching the: cooly- 
yeuadar, the aforementioned black liill-Brahmin, taking a dip 
in a.small riverthat flowed not far off, I saw him süddenly 
run.up the bank aud come towards me "shouting and with 
frantic gestures. He was always a quiet, stolid’ and well- 
„behaved man, and his present behaviour perfectly astonished 
‘me. He'stood and poured forth a terrent .of words volubly 
and incoherently, frome which’ all-I could manage. ‘to: gather 
‘was that, while he was taking a dip in the Stream, his 
"sacred thread". (which he held 'aloft) bad. caught in a 
.submerged snag, and had’ snapped; that consequently he 
could neitlier eat nor drink till the thread was replaced by 
another sound one from:a holy “guru” Brahmin; that he 
'must; therefore, at once set off for his own native village, and 
-he-beggéd of me to give him two coolies to accompany him as 
a protection against wild animals, Having ‘given him time to 
calm down, I convinced him that there was no need for him to 
'go all that-distance (and thus detain me,here), but that he could 
take a safer route to a nearer village where there was a ‘Brahmin 
who would give him a new thread. Having brought him to see 
‘the reasonableness öf -what I said, I packed him off. at once 
with a cooly ; and: had the ‘satisfaction ‘of seeing liim come back 
the next evening. radiant "and smiling, «and in his usual 
‘sensible mood; with.his new “thread.” The next incident was 
far more evil in its results to me. ‘The brave menagerie-tiger 
mati, by this, | had ceased from his boasting cf dealing with tigers - 
‘with sticks, ` He'had also begged of ‘me to be allowed to'sleep 
:in-the verandah, (which was closed and walled) of my tent, pro-, 
-bably | feeling that he would be safer. with.më .When lie 
-brought me ‘my dinner, which he cooked, at night, from the 
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i kitchen—about’ a couple. of, hundred yards away, ‘an thé edge of 
a rivulet—he uséd to come with the dishes ii his hand, guarded ^ ^. 
by two coolies, . one ón each 'side,. carrying large. torches and 
spears, and yét looked mortally-afraid | This was so- amusing 
that] rallied him, and told (im that there were.several. tigers. 
‘waiting ; and on the watch for him only, and: ready t to poüne 
^. Bim 1. This ridicule, however, did not answer its purpose, - 
he caime*to me with folded hands one day saying lie water, 
"bé sent down, and beggéng me to give him two mei to go 
‘him, ‘through. * Tiger Bay!" I had, by this time, bec! "o 
"Quite - case-hardened agaist. going without a decent méal, and ' 
was: so disgusted | at his. unmanly -and selfish request, ‘that T. 
. told him to go at once, gave! him the men he wanted, and 
packed him off.. 

"When he "had gone, the ‘poor ‘Bombayite, the afore- -men-. 
tioned ferrash in: charge of the Princes tent, &e.,' actually. 
sat down on the ground, and cried like achild, saying; “He 
“éould not run away and leave the Prince's things. He would 
. now “die!” and, further ;— who’ would.now cook for me à 

‘quieted and. calmed’ him, by telling. him-first that he,could at lease ~ 
cook my hot water for teà, eggs, &c; and- also some little. 
Hindustani dish “once .a ‘day i in the evening ; "secondly, that I 
‘would give him thenceforward -double rations of ghi, &&,, and a 
share of all my eggs, fowls, vegetables, &c ,so that he would feed . 
like a prince and recall the youth of his gid Bombay days.; ;third- - 
ly, that I would double his salary, and in-addition give ‘him a 
handsome douceur at the end’ of the ‘expedition. Further, and - 
lastly, I told off two coolies solely to attend to him for wood, 
water, washing tip, &c., &c. By the-time I ‘énded, he had dried 
up his tears, and tried even to smile ! It. would never bave,done 
fór nie to have lost this-the last man of my.original party, how- 
ever old and feeble.; for I could not do my work and. besencum 
bered with thé care, removal, &c of my tents and the luggage, _ 
My next stage after this led me. past a curious washaway 
hole made by the rains. I say curious," as there seemed to be 
nO reason for. the hole, being stiffish yellow clay, aud there , 
being evidently no exit for:the-water, besides that the Surface of 
the soil presented. no hollow, or displacement of. level there. On. | 
examining this hole, I- found, to my’ surprise,- that ‘large ‘and - 
brilliant irregular quartz. crystals were plentifully besprinkled. 
anid, the clay. There was-no reason, too; in the neighbourhood, ` 
"why these quartz crystals should be there.. It was evident that 
both had travelled from-a distance. As a matter of fact, we were ` 
approaching the purest of pure blue and yellow diamond clay 
as pure ds any I had seen in the. Punnah deposits at the otlier,- 
Or "western, . extremity of the: Kaimoor range, I. pitched my 4 
à camp several: miles. Rays. on the only open: clean. Spot, l could 





aa 
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nbd; awhere thére was (aly) a’ very small tica of" water. I 
- was'told that here t was formerly thé site ofa small village; but 
' owing-{o the tigers and bears; it had been abandoned.” ‘AS ust 

I had. di tent under a large’ sptead ng tree in the’céntre 
“open “ground, which sloped downward to a small anal 
300 yards away,near which the servants’ tents were. pitchad. . Tt 
was thé most ynlikely spot for any one to pitch’, on, nothing but - 
jungle all roud, and long ranges. of Kills covered’ with. silent 
areas of heavy i forest never trod by human feet, but alive with 
wild ‘beasts ; and yet, it was’ while Staying. here ‘atid making 
excursions that I came on some of thé most remarkablé natural 
wonders I have met with anywhére in India, and tindoübted * ‘in: 
dications of the best-diamond ground. At night tigers’ used to 
roar past béhind my closed tent’; and as for bears, they must 








have been simply numberless ‘from the marks of their digging - 5s 


and feeding leftevery morning. 

as, informed here by my men that, ina certain ‘direction, 
“there was a mighty. kho," or “canyon, "made “by the’ only large 
river that intersects: ‘these hills; and I consequently determined 
io: see it and examine the * formations” which would’ there 
be exposed. - After due preparátións I started, accompanied by 
a large number of cooles; After a long and! toilsome march - 
of several miles we came ón this mighty’ canyon. - The river 
rushed fully a thousand feét below, while either side consisted . 
of rugged rocky and jungle-covered- walls. On the side opposite 
to' me stood a small ancient: temple—supposed to: bé-orie of 
the difficult temples: in India’ to’ which. cae a’ few. hardy" pil-. 


canard my belief that: there existed i in‘ the: very. ‘earliest’ times— 
even in the gre-Hindu period—a' miglity and exteüsivé^ Gord 
ör other empire which embraced the'whole of the’country’ from: 
(the modern) Chupra and' Patna; onthe east, to'the Konkaii on 
the'west, and from the Sone, on the north, to the Lower Goda: 
very on the south—an émipire full of great cities ‘and! towns, 
populous, and’ rich in mineral wealth of gold and” precious 
‘stones. The ruiris ‘of great and ancient! ‘cities ‘and‘extensivé-walls 
"dit He buried in deep forests, now itiWabited only by tigers. . 
I found the bluest and purest’ of diamond clay Hiére-—àláo 
ther pure que andes so fine and lovely that! have ‘never. 
“seem any’ equal to them anywhere. ‘It was perfectly cleat that | 
hereabout was the eastern extremity of the volcahi¢ cliain 
which rested in Bundeléund (Punnah and*beyond) at the other 
or western extremity. But the natural wonders of this part of 
VOL, cvir] a Il: 


^ 


E ‘sunken hole,” gulch, or excavation, perfectly circular, and, several. $ 


and. there ; but when I: proposed to them: to go down:to brin 


" $0,1i0t one—not. even the jemadar—would hear, of ite. Far’ down. : 


Mighty natural wonder,:to look into the depth of which, even 
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the country. were. not to end with this. canyon, "Quite i in ‘another - 


-. direction, by the side of atangé which I. crossed along the tracks _ 
nade by bears, by which tíacks. alone. could we travel, and Which 
took for my guide, we:callae on a spectacle. which ‘co 







letely ^ 
took my breath away. , Immediately i in'front of us lay átnig 


sand: “feet. deep ! ‘Tht canyon we had. visited. wis im another -3 
direction some miles away, and separated . from this—volcani¢ s 


‘crater ?—by ranges of solid hills, . Indeed, the range we had: 


crossed by. the. bears’ paths lay between ‘the. canyon and this: 4 






at the distance of some yards, from the edge, made my: heade: 
swim. My ‘people themselves gazed. with . silent -surprise, cone: "| 
fessing that they “had. néver.heard before of this mighty: hole. -: 
The ‘edge all round was quite perpendicular— of course, - rough 
and broken; and with grass and stunted bushes ‘growing here 







nie some samples, and. ‘offered large inducements; to them: todo 


below, at the bottom, it was level, and the track of some. rivulet | 
might be discerned by i its greenriess, : and: the existence: of trees" 


„on its ‘banks—trees which looked only. a few inches high,!:: An: 1 


" go down; 


P 


immense volume of. water found its way down into the: p á 
gulch, but where and how the rivulet. escaped, could not be seen. i 


. From the geological and. “mineralogical conditions of thé sur-- 


rounding ‘country, I, felt convinced that. here was: a veritable : E 
“ Valley .of. Diamonds”. . It-was, however;, amply impossible, ‘to. J 


My engineering | knowledge told me- that: at. an  expenditure:- 





J ME 


"D 
might be made ; ‘but there the: matter “rested, and has résted to . 
the present day. "I have no hopes. .of ever re-visiting the local. 


.. Ky yand, after lingering -long-..near: - dt, left with great regret, 


convinced ās I- was -that here there were diamonds fit to be. sev:> 
in every crown in- Europe. .- ‘The results of. my "éxplorations . 


.. were ample: and numerous,-as.a vatiety - of minerals were there; 


some iñ great abundance», Even a trace of.coal had. been found, : 


. As: -regards _ the line. of railway; -it was certainly practicable ;; - 


"but. the:great expense of: the. bridge over the-Sone. :Stood à £ tlie x 


- way; and it-was a question. whether, setting aside-the mii 


"exploitation; óf.the hills;:it "would not ‚be: more beneficial . “fo! 


‘the Maharajah’s Shahabad estate for the line to traverse . the 
low, fone and avoid the. hills, As: everyone ‘is now aware 
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ART. XI —THE MAKING OF A SHRINE, - 


“HE appearance, ‘some time sínceó in The Nineteenth Cen-, 
-upy, of an, article entitled’ “The Making of -a..Shrine' 

in in tay ” has. aroused the question. whether description of the 
making of a shrine in. India might not bea subject of some*in-- 
terest.. Answer @ the affirmative is here attempted. In the way 


of coincidence, or whatever it is which seems to give the stimulus - 


to things to fall together, it happened that, just before the num: 
ber of the: magazine referred to.réached me, there had been 
opened to my view, and, let it be called so, investigation, a-shrine? 
in far'away. Cochin on the South-west coast of India,"of ruch’ 
the same: kind of wonder-working, much the same kind. of 
making, as that in. Italy. Like the latter, it is a Christian shrine, 
In both a picture ‘is the means by which favours’ are brought 


down. to. poor. mortals ; but, while that in the Italian shritie,- 


*icéording.to the rules of. ecclesiastical ‘liturgy * * *^must! 
be an-oil painting," here in. the East it is a cheap eleograpli ; 
none the léss Macho or miraculous, however. Po th e 


tief. 


low. tie i more brilliant. print here; : where thera: ‘has. not: bees’ 


developed that- -sense which, . -though ‘it is unnecessary for main- 
taining man’s existence, adds to his relief: in continuing it—the- 
sense:through which he can ‘appreciate an exquisite .picture-—;: 
it:is. quite’ reasonable that the print may be as ‘effective as the. 
original painting. The picture: of the Italian shrine was borne 
all the way to its place in'a dung: cart; am épisode which did 
ndt; apparently, . derogate from its values Tt would have killed. 
the oleograph: 

The: process - of . shririe-making: is tih the same the waild- 
wide:over; on the same lines, that? is. So) too,:with a differ- 
ence.» which’ will be noted presently, are'the modes by which” 
are'gotten divine favours at places- where some special-mani- 


festation..of. ‘supérhuman power has been; sõ to ‘speak, com-. 


municated. - Difference: of. race or creed ‘matters note- The. 
implication.is that such shrines in all coüntries express ideas 
and. feelings-which are very déep in. man’s ‘nature ; which 
Bur Sd grown into it that they form part'of it" and are . not to 

2_eradicated by: culture. We see them“in the ceremonial of 
tne cruder forms of-religion where the deity i is cannibalistic and . 
bleody, and will, for the promise ¢ of, a: feast- of blood, remove the” 
unpleasant touch of her'anger:*.and we: see them, for’: “they”. 


ee 
* In South India consider the immense Epoch which must have lapsed since man : 


fashioned the:rude stone tools of the earlier -Paledlithic’ period until the later period -’ 


when he had learnt as (Mr, Allen Brown has shown us) to strike off.a long flake for a 


oe 


. therefore, a dreary resemblance of customs ‘of- other-tandsto- 
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are most persistent, surging up, as it. were, amidst our modern - 
Christianity in Europe. . In the former they are at home ; when 
we find therh in the latter, we'call them survivals: > J.igui. 
it is doubtful whether ahy one—:the ‘seer apart—whose milieu 
has always been that.of the highly cultivated, can reality knot 
his: fellow-men and-women. To know them well; to know” 
then in all their grotesque conceptions of. the universe they live . 
in,:and their place im it:;. to know them. in all t®eir sympathies 
and feelings; which, however profoundly human,.and of a part: 
with our-own, are. yet difficult to fathom, or even. (too often) to 
find ;. he. should know, to:some extent, those who are without | 
culture—those.who wéarthe smallest quantity -of the armour 
of conventionality. -- How thick it is worn“in the great -cities of | 
Europe! „And we cannot lay it-aside just yet. We are-not yet 
-sò used tothe conditions under which. we find ourselves ; we | 


^. dre not yet. such good~friends: with each other as we-try and 


seem to be-j. aid. we live-in a. perpetual state of defence, stifling : 
the reality in our natureánd pretending. to. be. what.we-are not. 
Half-an-hour in a West, End drawing-room illustrates this beau- 
tifully,-"When Ibsen helps us off with some of this defensive, 
armour and lets.us see within; we: dó. not like it." We think we. 
are deluded ;-but the fact is we do not. know ourselves. j 
` And if we cannot fully. know: ourselves, through - ourselves at: 
home, still, less can we know our institutions; or even our customs; ! 
trace, our:religious: beliefs,.or unravel -our. ceremonial, without 

_ the. aid of “examples from other lands. . In these days.of com-* 
parative.:folk.lore- who, wilk deny this.? Not“ the dismal- 
science ” this,:for more-than any: other does-it help us to realize 
the kinship: of mankind ;;more. than. any:other does: it ‘stimulate: 
the,tentacles; of. our sympathies to reach out further.. It is not, | 





our own for which we seek, but rather for the underlying’, 
human feeling which animatés and: nourishes, © ` E es 
.For-the autopsy of custom, belief; or ceremonial, no country: 
offers, better opportunities. than- Southern India. In. Europe a 

io ‘working shrine represents phases of religious, thought 














pear head'at a single blow. lí was a matter of many thousands.of years before he ` 
` earnt.how-to maké one blow servé for six; although’ improvement. in tools and, 
weapons must have been the.chief bent of his mind. Compare this advance, in, 
perhaps fifty thousand: years, with that in the last one thousand in England. Mind’; 
and-body are not adapted completely to the changes in the "way of things in this 
. relativély.shorb period.^ - - ^ -: - °. ? o s 
t Compare the lofty, thought-of a verse.from the Rig Vedas (the oldest) with whal 
must bethe religious ideas of the followers of the lower cult pure ‘and: simple: 
It would make this article too lengthy if we considered the effect of the'spirituality)- 
ofthe Vedantic* religion on the- beliefs of those who, sons of the soil, are not/of 
thosé.races. called: Aryan,-and to whom. it is.an-outside influence from higher race.. 
Bat-mention may. be.made. of. the - Lingayets (of Bellary and thereabouts), a singu-. 
lar co munity with whom religion, though somewhat-phallic is certainly a.powér 
which, works for good; conduct.. They are Saivites in creed: — c7 4 707 | 
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and. feeling which -afe very wide. apart. - ‘But. the connection 


between them is not’ always -obvious,. especially to those’ who L5 


accept revelation in religion. What, for instance, is, the: cón- 
nection between. thé; offering of a fwar: leg by one, and the : 
"pray 9 purely ethical and spiritual, "wliichjmay be uttered by 
another ? How is' it that the one is associated: with the er P 
Why make anjoffering atall?- > -> EC 

In South Inffia. the pastand present in® religions are’. more: 
fully mingled than in Europe; mingled or mixéd; perhaps . 
not combined, for it is doubtful - -whether the eleménts become 
metamorphosed ` into a compound;-which is neither. There is 
to be ‘found a low religion—fearsome, diabolical, -bloody— 
which... influences conduct, but not morality, ~ for: good: dt 
any rate ; and , within the same area exists also a religion - 


exalted in ‘its spirituality, profound in its subtle philosophy, ma 


whose apex is so, high that few care to-look for it—the religion: ` 
of > eternal Vedas, which has- deep ‘moral.influencé: -The 
Ynixture of these is modern Hinduism, the Hiriduism of ‘the 
temples; the Hinduism of common observation. a mixiure 
of that which has no connection with morality. and of that 
which has ; an elastic, comprehensive religion of gods* whose | 
duties offer no beautiful example for-life. The casual obsérver of ` 
this living religion sees none of the exaltedness of the Vedantic 
ideas in the spectacle of an idel shown to the people in chains, be- 
cause he is in debt ; or of an idol representing Maha Vishnu; the 
supreme and. omnipresent deity, under'à certain incárnation of 
course, having an affair of gallantry with a' dancing ‘girl, 
giving her a ring, trying to. appease the wrath of his wife, 
the angry goddess, and so on. But he would be wrong.if . 
he said' the exalted, the spiritual, . idea: did not exist in the 


an ‘imported. religion, has bats little. fótce i in 
dia, where the Brahmins are- but three. or four: per.cent, . 
` ot the peop e, whose. speech is of the; Dravidian, and. not: of 
the Aryan, basis. Itis the lower cult, as it. may-beaptly called, 
which has full sway. But between. the. higher and the-lower is 
a gréat variety of mixtures of belief.. The higher has influenced’ 
the lower, and vice versa. Hence - :the strange conglomeration 
wè see. . 
The. most primitive feces of bélief are to be found among” 
“ae denizens of the forests, as. well as among the representa- 
ives of the earlier races in ghe plains. Of the-former: the. Khénds. 
are, perhaps, the best “known (though by no means accurately) - 
from the books. Their human sacrificing. days are over, this- 
rite having been forcibly repressed, but their desire to perpe- - 
tuate the horrible rite is nevertheless as strong as éver. J] have 
héatd them beg to be allowed. to PE with. i The “deity 


L4 
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: - must how put up with.a buffalo, i in the place of a 'mam- Arid, 

-when about.to sacrifice, the Khonds never fail to ‘remind her that 

M .-fhe substitution is no.idea of theirs; the’ fault is with “ the | 

„Sircar” (the Government), and she should vent’ het. LE if 

- ghe has any, on the Sircar, and Hot on them. ". - | 
ace will not admit of it here; but- it would not'be very 

“aie lt to show, with. reasonable cohviction, hat this himan- 

"sacrifice: ceremony of the Khonds is the earlier form of the 
'common: village festival—of the village goddess—of the pláins 
.Of.South India, : The village festival “is a festival of blood. 

-LA particular: buffalo; which has “been devoted to’ the goddess 

. for years past, is solemnly sacrificed béfore. her rude and ugly 
image ; its head is placed on the gound: before: her, the right 

" fore-leg i in its.mouth,a lamp. 'and the fat of-its stomach on 

its head, She is satisfied with: this - ‘representation of sub=. 

. missión, which: could, indeed, hardly: go further. The bull re- 

^^ .presents her husband ! ts blood, miingled-with grain, is scattered, 

“wides A black lamb is.bitten to death—its throat torn open with 

"liis téeth, and the. ‘blood: drunk—by -a man ‘who represents. the’ 
$ Sangüipary- deity. People dress in’ garments of leaves ; pay: 

. | their vows to the goddess; and so on; It is à Saturnalian 
affair; : What.I would ` note: here, is: that, during the: festival, 

‘nuimberless:.vows are fulfilled’: for favours received: ` "The 

góddess cannot be ‘sated by: bldod. She wallows in it, and 

almost: every .vow. ^involves..the sacrifice `of- some atiimal, 

a goat, perhaps a. buffalo, The heads “of goats. and sheep 

(buffaloes too) are- offered by. mány- thousands. in fulfilment 

. Of vows in: Southern India, . "every year: The sanguinary 

* goddess to. whom these vows aré paid, is feared’ much ; for. 

- she not only’ chastens, but -kills; Woishipped, she is niet inthe 

true sense. It is a cult of fear ; and the god; 

oily. through dread of her anger. Vows are maus w 

` this manner $ solemn affirmation, éxpressed in word or t... 

+ that a-goat will be sacrificed ‘if she ` “removes Afr T nog 
- festation: of her angere-illness; or plague, to mà... PA ot. 

is‘not.asked to cónfer.a: blessing. The less people ‘Rave’ HEROD. 
. with: hef,.the better ; ; and she is approached only ‘under com- 
.pulsion. . The ‘vow: in’ this case appears'to-be in its honest 
‘form. It isa promise of a quid pro quo, and the principle of 

**a.bird in.the hand is worth two in the bush " is observed, 

- But: there : are: other village goddesses, less sanguinary; whol 
will cotifer favours through vows ; who will make ‘mothers `of: 
'" barren- women’ and‘ gratify _ many a wish. But. votaries must 
"be. always on oe yu Pu for the goddess's Auger. is easily 

aroused, je 

Again, thete are. sonie few goddesses of this: cilt—apothéó: 

sized ' women—whose power is limited; and whose anger is 


-1 
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* tílting; causing: a "slight headache- ot: - disturbing de: iütérnal 
economy of infants, perhaps, But such. easy. anger is - removed 
* by very simple offerings, ánd the p occupies herself .with 
~something else, "She does not -cOunt: for: . much; and. isao: 
protector against: tlie bloody oties.-- : 
-Then, again, in. higher gradation, "we: : have. the- ‘grave, or rit 
“may, be the grine: (at the grave), or the. temple, of the'ascetic 
in whom some-manifestation ‘of the ofhnipresent. deity. was ` 
observed, and. who demanded :a temple, and worship when he 
‘went behind the veil, -He belongs more to the:higher Hindu: 
ism, .and he gives favours only; but he has no power to. make - 
' himself- ‘obnoxious, and, indeed, he. is ‘not. inclined to, be so. 
: His prosperity. as a god: is in- proportion : ito: the ‘amount of | 
benefits which can be got out-of him by. means of. wows, ~: 
^ In the large temples. of the Hindu gods, under their inter: 





minable incarnations and manifestations, all: kiríds-of.: favours. .. 


are obtained through vows; but not for nothing. It‘is‘no áffair * 
., of a pure lieatt,- Its still a quid, pro quo. “Nevertheless; there. 
is an accompaniment . of ‘prayer and thankfulness. for:.:t 
god's favour, ; The god will confer benefits ;;he is a. god essen- 
. tially good, from: whom emanates nothing" but good;: 








^ he AS 


'Low as itis as a form- of religion, the existing Towel cult ae 


of South” India. is not the- most primitive ‘which. may -be 


found; even in the plains? ‘Legions .of evil spirits, ‘altogether, ^ 


fiendish, ‘receive much attention jn. the “operations of devil- 
dancing, . and in other, modes of obsession. and. exorcism, i 
These beings: rank below the bloody goddesses.-.' <, 
_, The Tinnevelly. District is; .perhaps; the best field dor obier- 
_ vation of these rites, which are, one may ‘say, at the very bottom 
“he lower ent 5 but they may. be seen everywhere: = . 
for Européans to “realize how. it is that: Hindus 
"SU reauy to Set- UP gods.. -At the bottom -of their: minds is 
ancestor . worship .* and wotship:of the deified ‘man, .. And this 
falls in.with the'abstruse theories. of Braliminism, according to 
which. one abstract: spirit pervades. the universe, and. signs- ‘or 
~ manifestations of this :are. apparent to man Zeug mati, Any 
‘tian of any creed may- be a. manifestation of this spirit, of. which 
our word God-does-not convey. the: full . meaning, : i4 X ous cet è 
For the benefit of- those: to:whom it is, ‘unknown, it may be 
: well to.try-and sketch. the history- of. the. vow, -aś a. means to 
obtain asssistance by. a,superhuman hand, from the, véry begin- 
- ing; so we will begin by considering. thosé races whose gods-ate 
more or less removed ancestral, spirits, . Tó these folk deification; - 
“ora personality, in the powers. of nature is unknown;. They have 
- no idéas of a beneficent deity.; that is, of-a deity-who will ‘confer - 
"bénefits ‘only, "Gods they have, who will, if ‘properly abpeased, 2 





Ea Even the Brahmins worship. their ancestors every” ‘day. E 
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‘remove the signs’ of tlieir displeasure aud allow things to follow 


Ed their’ natural course, “All misfortunes - are attributed’ to inter- 


ruption of this course by malignant ‘spirits who must-be pleased’ 
first—fed^with blood; asa gle? Butno good spirit guides it. ` 
t3E^have^not-been- able to discover anything of thé natüre of 
` the. vow proper among these folk? where quite outside ithe . 
^, pale of “Hinduism.” . Their ‘gods ¿ áre unwearyingly: mischievous, 
_ and: not Sufficiently ingerestéd i in mankind to -ansiger' a request, 
- Thè only way of dealing with them- is to divert fheir- ariger— 
“` pass-it ori elsewhere*; get rid of it somehow, ‘We see “expression 
-of the vow iti-it$ simplest form “among those whose intellect “is 
- 8til'in childhood and who are.on the outer fringe of Hinduism— 
. the :Sourahs on the lills-about Mahendragiri, where -they 
, àre tiitich mixed with the hill: Uriyas: The elements of the vow 
aré in the religion of thé hill peoples, and a very: slight stimulus : 
gives the necessary growth. The Sourahs;" I may say, appear to'be . 
. identical with the ‘racés’ of the- Chin Hills, and Mongolian in o 
origin, "The- Uriyas | áreé (as called) Aryans. -The vow may “See 
. Jean influence tof: Hindaism:; 3 equally: likely; it may: bé autoc- 
. thonoüs; s 505 T 





.' vU We therefore find: among the hill folk. the anferiof förs of 


the village festival, that festival which throws thé most light. on 

: what’ may be called the’ earlier: ‘religion of Southern India. And, 

, though we: discover among them no scohception’ of the vow as 
a: means of obtaining divine’ fávour-—even the kind of favour- 
which is but tlie taking. away ofsome mark" of. displéasure, . 
fever,.orthe like;—we “see among -themi something- very near’ 
‘it indeed, and out-óf which it seems to have grown. 

* Every Where. outside: the forest-élad ‘hills, the vow is in fall 
swing. Souütliern' India. is the land- of vows. There.is tio 

. desire for healing or PEROBINS, which i is not made tha « enia. 

"ofavow,* 6 ^' re 

. + Dotted all over’as-the coüntry is with: 'hospitalsi«. ks te 
vies which arè- fré& to ‘all, only a'small section "Of fios, s dI. 
make üsé: of them "for: “putting off thé ills to which the’ flesh^n fb: 
heir. . The efficacy-of ‘médical treatment on Western principles, 

à though- dèmoñstrated often enough, has left belief in the vow 
.tó:à^ ‘supernatural: power as strong-as “ever, And the condi- 
tions of the country, with its strange agglomeration of races, are 
sucli-that' we.'are-able to sec the vow used’ as an engine-to ob- 

- tain=fulfil.ment- of desires by peoples who mighf be placed in a. 

regular ‘series of intellectual and religious development, from: 
very low: ideas to very high: It is still by far-tlie.most potent 
means: “By which ‘to obtain cure of any disease, as it is. for the 
blessing of oii pring, It is the dernier ressort When all: ‘medicine 








a "The: desire. to dujute "anothér | comes. within quite another- category's pit belongs 
to agi; sórGer, Y r Witchcraft, © 
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" has failed, even in the case of. those who are the latest products 
of.our Universities, It is. to. full vows that the numberless 
` festivals exist throughout the country. In Europe it, is usual 
to go to Church to pray, or to pretênd to pray. In India). temples 
aré visited to fulfil vows. Not that every visit- to a temple is 
made under a vow; but visits which are nof, are exceptiorial.* 
It is not easy to discriminate, Vows are not always expressed 
outside holene, and vow-like obligatidhs may easily become 
.resolved into plain duty. There is little of religious.feeling in 
the vow in its earliest stáge—as when a man promises a feast of 
blood to a goddess if she will but cease to trouble his child 
with some wasting disease. But, as the form of religion becomes 
higher, 80 does that of the vow. More and more it' becomes a 
prayer ; and it eventually -becomes a, token of devotion, a 
thanksgiving: . l 
The main thing about vows is: that they involve a certain 
amount of faith, and that they are fulfilled to the. letter by 
people who, in "their ordinary relations of life, havé no respect 
whatever for.truth or promises. Little girls are vowed over 
to—well, not the- goddess Lubricity, but—to a deity under 
whom they play their music to no vestal measure.f^ Their 
children are as honourable as- any in their caste ; and .they, or 
their children to any getieration, may perform. "the Obsequies 
of their parents, for whose benefit, indeed, they. are vowed over 
to the deity. ^ There is no ‘other kriown instance of females 
: being able to do this in any part of the: world. Pilgrimages, 
ünder all kinds of discomfort, with añ offering (an offering may 
be anything) to be given up at the goal, may be involved in the 
vow. - A very curious one is a vow to take a child toa certain 
temple and there ‘cut its hair, accompanied with certain 
"offerings; if-it is cured of some sickness. "The forms of vows are 
endless, Only. this. morning, as I write, there are ‘close .by, in 
course of construction, a dozen arrangements representing - 
huge horses, certain families having vowed, long ago;. to present 
them to the god, * for play in thé temple yard, 4 during a 
certain festival every year, for some blessing conferred, - f 
The vow was made in the dim „past; and n curious" offerings 
are now given às a matter of custom. | 
Making. an offering symbolic ofa want seems to be corres 
lated in idea with that part of _magic which deals in. destruc-.' 
tion of an enemy by making an effigy of him and, in some weird, 
unholy manner, destroying it. It , does not appear, from the 


* This applies to the.rura] villages, the bulk of the population, In some Parts, 

` notably in Malabar, temples are visited daily, regularly. 

“ As the earliest form of vow seems to be an offering of something specially pleas- 
ing to the goddess—blood—,in ^ consideration of some favour, so now do we see, 
sometimes, ^ vows Of gifts of what the goddess is thought to Nale most—bangles- 
and other articles of feminine adornment: - ; : 
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evidence beforé us im South India, that, when vows were . Best 
made. by man, they took the form” of .promise of am offering i 
symbolizing the want. ` Thatgcame later. . 

Certain goddesses of the lowér.cult, or just on the border of it, 
have established à reputation for granting favours of certain - 
kinds. ' In India, it should be'said, “the appeténcy for mater-- 
nity "is accentuated by fhe hauntirig thought of theg unpleasant 
consequences of childlessness--becomihg an abandoned ghost, to 
say nothing of the material wretchedness which is ‘the invaria- 
ble companion of sterility: Thus, a deity who -will not help: to 
increase the population is of small aécount. The apotheosised 
man (or woman) may be called on to do this before his grave. is 
green. This function is, therefore, usually combined with some- 
thing else ; perhaps the healing of diseased cattle. At the temple 
ofa goddess who had a great local reputation in- this sort, numbers ' 
of little cradles, perhaps with a rude doll-like figure. of'an infant ` 
inside, also the dolls without the cradles, the offerings of happy 

--mothers who had vowed togive them, with the usual accompani- - 
ment of small coin,'à light, camphor, and other accessories for: 
pooja, if blessed with off spring.* Painted mud figures of animals - 
also. adorned the temple. Vows. for maternity to. a. ‘particular. 
goddess; the mythic mother of the five Pândwâs by. as Meny 
fathers, sometimes take this form: ^. 

' Not only in these, but in almost all "the Hindu ae there 
may be seen offerings óf objects—hands, feet, eyes, infants, 


"+ things relating to commercial or agricultural success—; and these 
- are made of gold, or silver, or some brass metal, according to the 


meàns of the votary and. the pressure of his want. ^ It may: ‘be 
a minute model of a hand; it may be: merely the pmaprestich of . 
` the fingers on à plate of gold ; and so-on. 
The custom of making a-vow to give.over a éértaini "object, - 
. which is a material representation of the desire to'be obtained, is 
therefore common throughout southern India ; ; among those 
. whose religious ideas are concomitant with savageism, and among 
those who’ dre dominated throughout life in every detail by. a 
spiritual religion, beset though itis with abstrusé ceremonial, 
The mistake 50 commonly made about Southern India is 
that what is observed in cerémonial- and conduct as the religion 
of those called commonly Hindus, is a degraded form of the" 


-. Vedantic religion, the cult of the Aryàn races who pressed into 


India from the North. . It, would be.sad indeed if the Hinduism ^ 
under our eyes. were.a debased form of- this, There is no 
evidenceto Support the hypothesis that itis. On the other:hand, 
modern. research gives ERR to the ane that the 


SQ Poli is ERRAT. worship, but not alae ui is rem addi 
associated vih prayer: 
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people, represents the earlier’ religion ; it is what remains of it, and 
it shows no sign of disappearance. - T he Brahmin was ihterposed 
by the Aryan races, and aided ito rise, so that, instead of retro- 
__§tession and degradation in religious beliefs. in Southern "India, 
~ thefe has.*been progression and elevation... Whether they can 
tise still higher in,the absence of other stimulus is, of course, 
another patter. | Were it true that the. Hinduism of to-day ia 
Southern India is a degraded Brahminism, it would not be pos- 
. sible to trace there-the use of the vow for the. obtainment of 
human wishes, from the beginning, whien it has very littlé indeed 
of religious sentiment attached to it, to its becoming almost, if not 
quite, analogous with prayer in its highest sense. The vow ‘would 
be a meaningless vagaty of man’s mind. . We could not, seek 
as we might, find a solution of the question why Hindus 
make vows, as they-do perpetually, "Tliere would be no 
rational explanation for their custom of vowing to give cer- 
—tain offerings. - But if we accept the conversé hypothesis, of 
which an attempt has been made to give an outline, we can find 
an explanation the reasonableness of which. few will dispute: 
as it lies in the process of natural development. 
We have, so far, considered Southern India as a whole; but, as 
'. that portion ‘of it in which.is the shrine to which we shall come 
presently, presents certain peculiarities; it will be-well to make 
some allusion to thes& It is the narrow strip bétween the 
Western Gháts and. the sea, near the southern extremity 
. of the "Peninsula. The influence of our administration; : 
which has transformed so much of the ‘social phenomena 
` into new forms and phases, has been: felt less—7. e, it has not 
affected custom so much—there, than elsewhere; especially in 
.tbe native princedoms of Cochin and ‘Travancore, . One ob- ` 
“serves there more consistency" in the customs which are-elsée- 
where,in great measure, undergoing ‘change, Certain of the 
‘aboriginal races. are still in real, though not in legal, slavery. 
The exact distance within which a man of one. caste may 
approach a man of another and higher caste is still observed, 
There the Brahmins retain entirely the sacerdotal privileges 
which those of other parts of the southern Presidency have to a 
great extent abrogated for clerkships and administrative posts 
. under Government, and they form the most exalted section 
of the caste, . The custom of. inheritance in the- female line, : 
&sisters son, and not a. man's own son, inheriting property 
and title, obtains undisturbed. It is not a pastoral country; 
subjects for sacrificial , purposes. might be said to be non- 
existent, so sacrifice of animals is ‘not common. The gods 
kare content with* cocoanuts, fruits and flowers, and the blood 
“mate i is not demanded. - i 





cocoanuts before a god appears to symbolize the human sacrifice 3 
leness of the cocodnut to the human head, petant, 
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If one part of the Peninsula can be styled’ more- conservative 
than ‘another, it is. this. It did not suffer keenly in the Ma- 
homedan invasion,-and things have taken the tenour of their . 
way Very evenly. "There have®been no: very abrupt changes, . 
such as affect deeply the institutions of à people. 

‘It is -into this part 'of- India that Christianity was introduced 
very -éarly*in our éra. ^ The debateable-question of date -I will . 
not attempt to settle, Bét it may be said, without perturbing 
anyorie,. that Christianity in the Native State of Cochin is at 
least as old as, and probably much older than, ‘Christianity 
-in England. Tt will be. remembered that Albuquerque was `. 
surprised to find Nestorian (Syrian) Christians in this part 
neatly 400 years. ago. -It was brought from Western - Asia, : 
and those who profess the creed and who now number.one- 
fourth of the population of the -Cochin State, are for ‘the 
most -part members of the Syrian, and of the Romo-Syrian 
Churches.. Tliere are. also Latin Churches and Protestant — 
Churches, . The history of the, Syrian Church in India ‘has 
yet to be written ; the subject is full. of interest, and'be who 
would unravel the history of the Christian. Churches would find .. 
now, in the Cochin State, existing -examples of the Syrian 
"Churches in very much the same condition as they were in. when 
‘the era was yet young ; ;-probábly just as they were then in 
‘Syria. The Patriarch of Antioch visited the’ State as late as 
1875. The effect of ‘the Brahmie religion has been’ more 
pronounced onthe South- West coast of India than elsewhere in - 
the Southern Presidency, Thé earlier and lower races are there 
feebler, ‘and their religious practices have not to the same-extent 
influenced the higher as they have elsewhere. The lower cult: 
is more subdued; one sees less of it ; but nowhere are witch- 
‘craft and. shake-worship stronger, . . We eM TALIA 

Tt would seém that the pioneers of: the Syrian. Church won 
‘over converts from the highest castes ; .and it is now common 
. knowledge that a large number of the Syrian Christians .are 
descended from the exclusive Nambudiri Brahmins, the highest 
in the land, as well as from the high caste Nagars, The people . 
themselves: admit this, and observation: supports the inference 
that their traditions on the point are true; Madonna-like faces -. 
may be seen among the women. Indeed, their nasal index . 
. could never have come from the lower races. -_ g 
“One is reminded of Southern Europe at every turn, Churches: 
‘with the Venetian facade and the Campanile, sometimes de-: 
tached, and crosses, of the Syrian and the. Latin form, are to be 
seen every where. These Churches contain vestments | and 
curious Syriac missals:hundreds of years old, 

One cannot help feeling that here Christianity is a tree; 
spurious PNE It seems to be.at.home, By a cusan 
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bination of circumstances, the Rajah of the Cochin State is the 
hereditary chief of the Christians, -as he is of the Nagars ! 1. 
'In this part. of the Peninsula the vow has as much vogue. as it 
has elsewhere ; and, in the curios blending of Christianity wiht 
--Hinduism in Cochin, it is in.full force in the former religion; as 
- itis in the-latter, An illustration of ‘this blending of two reli- 
gions, showing how forms of Hinduism live through Christianity, 


` may not’ Weamiss. It is well known that the marriage token of 


the Hindu woman is the “ tali,” -ustially a-small, flat, or slightly. 
‘hollowed, disc of gold, about the size of a sixpenny piece. In 
Cochin the shape of the .tali seems to represent the shape of the; 
conch shell, the national symbol of.the State, which appears 
so often: throughout - Hindu ornamentation. It is worn on a 
string round. the neck, in front. Now the Syrian Christian women 
wear their tali ; „but on this purely Hindu token of marriage. 
there is marked the Cross. -Ás among the Hindus, it is tied 

aring a ceremony which corresponds. to betrothal- and' never 
after ‘removed. The ring is used in. the orditiaty marriage 
ceremony; but it may be removed ‘now and then at pleasure. 
Nòt so the.tali. It is not surprising when we find the vow 

' existing also as'a part of the living religion. 
It would be easy to show how tbe _vow continues thróugh 


` "Mahomedanism,.in the Mopla community; in this part óf the 


country, opposed though itis to the tenets of their religion. 

Thelion cannot change its skin, nor the leopàrd its spots ; 
“mor. can races, by any demi-volt of the mind, adopt a new reli- 

gion and not ‘tinge it with the old beliefs, the old féelings, the 

old superstitions, everything that goes towards making up the. 

individual. But they can adapt it,- and it is this adapted form 
of. the Christian religion. which we $ee in Cochin. 

. We are now prepared to come to the shrine, which is at a 
little place called Pallarti, ‘just beyond. the marches of British 
"Cochin within the Native States (Fushkit,B. C. a town of some: 
importance, although its-area is but one square mile). One sees 
by. the roadside. hawkers of sweetmeats and other confections, 
whose presence suggests a stream of visitors to thè, neiglibour- 
hood... Passing through an entrance in the bamboo, trellis-like 
wall, one sees under the everlasting cocoanut trees'a minia- 
ture chapel, constructed, after the mariner of the country, with 
bamboos and leaves, which, would afford standing room for about 
a dozen people. Hanging on the East wall, within the little 
sanctuary, is a common coloured print, oleograph or some such 
process, of a well- known "Virgin and Child by Raffael. ` It is set 
in a tinsel gilt frame ; around it are rude and gaudy represen- 
tations by some crude artists of heavenly beings ; there is much 

sel and variegated colour ornamentation, and lights, and in 

(nt of it hangs a brass.lamp (lighted always, of eoutse) of the 
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game ‘pattern as that of the Hindu temples; lt is this picture: - 
which attracts thé people ; ánd,as its history is a strange one, 
- it will be- given.as told by the indies! who knows it: best, , 
Musa; Lada, Abbi, Aru, Nufia, are five "brothers, Máhome- 
. dans from. Cutch, traders in Cochin. About seven yéars ago'^ 

> Numa went to Bombay ; ; and, while, he was there, ' à relative 
gave him the picture as a- present (a wedding present; some say). 
He hung it on. the wall of the room in which he slept. On two: 

_ of three nights following he had strange dreams, He dreamt that 
the Virgin, called “ Albudamada,” or the Wondérful Mother, 
stood by hiš- bed. This disturbed: his mind; and he locked. 

` uğ the-picture, thinking that by so. doing he would put a stop 

.to. his perturbing dreams., He. left Bombay, and ‘turned to- 
Cochin,!but there, too, he had the same dreams, and also fancied. 
that, he was thrown out of bed. , He could not account for these 
. dreams; and, as he was müch upset by them, he confided in a^ 

. friénd, ‘Abbu "Sait _by name, and asked: his advice as to what dern 

E should do to obtain peace of mind. He ‘was -advised to have 
the picture brought to Cochin ; so he sent. for it. Meanwhile. 

~ fhe,dreams continued. .The Albudamada said to him ; * Why-.: 

^ did you leaye behind the ‘present you. were given ? Was it - 

becoming on your part to lock us up so. far away'from you?" . 

(Us; because there are three persons in the picture, the Virgin, 

the child; and another). When the. pieture was brought to: 

'Cochiü, be dreamt-that the Albudamada came to: himi- again : 
- and said : * Is this. the place where we are to remain ?" and this | ~ 
“dream. was repeated three or four times., But he took no heed, : 

. and at, length, dreaming that he was thrown: ‘violently out of bed, 

^ he again consulted his friend." Abbu Sait took the picture tö 

`. his own house, in order to seé if it had any: effect on him. The 3 
next morning he returned it." What ‘happened | to him is a/secfet; 

but.it seems that the effect.of the experiment ‘on himself was a 

. surprise to his systém, and he solemnly returned’ it to his friend : 

"Numa without delay. "There wasa servant of Numa, Patros.by" 

name, a Romo Syfian; and. to him the picture was given. Numa 

would. no more of it. The. night after -it- came into Patros' 
possession, a fellow servant, Thomen by name, also a Romo- - 

Syrian. Ohristian, dreamt that the wonderful’ mother stood-by . 

him and asked why she was not provided with a lamp? ` Immé-- 

. diately he arose and went and told-Patros, and gave him half an’ 
anna wherewith to buy lamp oil, .A lamp was placed intfront of 

the. .picture.. As.soon. as this was. done, Pafros receivéd a 

subtle impression that she of the picture - was. prepared to 

grant ‘favours; and,ever since that day, six years and ten months 

ago, in the Malayalam month Meenam there have been received s 

in offerings between five and six hundred rupees every mont! 

s Patros MESE the picture and oe the eae for three Td 
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when it was handed over to the Church. The little. shrine in 
which it now is, is erected in Numa’s land. Hard by isá well- built 
school house filled with children, which has been built out ‘of the 
offerings, and to the éast of -the ghrine there is in course of 
construction a.church, within- which. the. picture: will before 
long find its home. s 

Many stories. of.the power of the picture are "currente Aman ' 
lost a valudible.bull.. .He vowed that, ef. he found. it, he would. 
present a little silver bull to “ the wonderful mother." Thenext 
morning his bull was standing at his door. He presented a | 
littlé silver bull. A fisherman who had lost his nets, vowed to 
give. à little gold net if his nets were found. They were found, and 
he presented a little golden net. Silvern and golden models and 
représentations.of hands, feet, noses, eyes, breasts, infants, are 
there in plenty, the last especially. .The votive offerings, which 
are Sometimes of copper or brass, take strange forms, which re- 
quire some explanation, readily given by the courteous (ative) 
priest. 

. There are fishes, prawns, rice, plants; cocoanut trees, ‘cows, all 
sorts-of things, A little silver. model of a bridge was given by a 
contractor, who vowed, when hé found his foundations were 
shaky, to give it if his work should pass muster, and so ön; 

The power. of the picture is such, that the votaries are not 
confined to the Christian community. “There are among them 
many Hindus and Mahomedans. ` The former give -sometimes 
offerings of the grotesque Hindu god form, such as are seen only, 
in Hindu shrines. It is not surprising ‘to find among the 
votaties, Hindus, who are ever ready to récoguize manifestations B 

of the Omnipresent deity: 

At is nof only "benevolences, small favours, that are gotten - 
through-the picture ;. large ones, ‘miracles, too. .A-boy lying" 
at the. point of death to whom had been administered all 
the sacraments for the dying, was restored to health in the 
space of six minutes by the simple process of rubbing on his body; 
a little of the oil taken’ from the lamp hanging i in front. of the 
picture ! Ire tts 

The priest has: recorded actually twenty-six miracles wrought 
through the picture. The last is a strange: one.. A woman’ 
buried alive her infant, born out of wedlock, about twenty yards 
in front of the shrine. After twenty-four hours a pariah dog 
scratched it up 2 /a Jackal. The child ‘cried! Then the woman 
became a Magdalen, the child was baptized, and its surreptitious 
father was glad'to support it. .The authorities have not 
recorded the sequence of tevents exactly in this manner ; but: 
Nhat is a detail; faith in the: picture is none the less. 

Visiting the shrine and examining tlie offerings, one is remind- 
ed of Heine's * Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,’ "where 
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* Who a wax hand:/bringeth, = -> NE te 
-His hand- is healed that day, . | * = -.- 
And who a wax foot bringeth, l 

vos. With sound feet-wilks, away,’ : 

atid where the’ youth, being done to death. pae by "ihe- 

possessing demon love, presents ' a waxen heart and. asks for 
healing of his pain. 
- But “there. i is a great digference betweer the two Marines, At 
Kevlaar the offering. is an adjunct of the prayer. It'is offered 
in faith, in trust, in love, when the request is made,- It is in no 
sense:a reward, or even a thank- offering for the benefit received. : 
It is merely .à survival representing something, the original 
significance of which has been.left.in the limbo. of the past. 

Notso'at the other shrine, Imbued as the Romo-Syrian 
Christianity is: with. Hinduism,. it is near. it in essence.in 
` respect of vows. So the vow is made; and the offering is given, ` 
only after the benefit has been: received... The mam who vowed - 
to give the silver bull if. the animal was restored, would not 
have ‘given it had he not recovered his propentye: He was not 
bound to give it until he. fourid his bull. - 

-And- yet it is not altogether a businssctke transaction. 
There-is some faith, some trust, some- belief; but how much,- is 
not evident. One thing i is clear; a man would never venture to 
vow:a waxen ear to obtain cüre- for the ,ear-ache if -he: were in’ 
a position to afford agoldeti one. He would not have faith. 
that the goddess (the Virgin to him. a. goddess) would have 
* favour on him ” unless he presented-her. with something the . 
value of which was in.some degree governed by the idea of 
equivalency. In fact, he must have faith, and lie has . not . yet 
. reached that: state of development when ‘man’ believes that 
prayer, as. we understand-the word, will;be- answered. He” 
does not feél-that any diviné favour can be his unless he can 
conjure it to him by making a solemn promise to give when he . 
‘gets. . 
i This feeling i is, however, further removed from savageism ‘than 
that which is without faith altogether and only hopes to suc- 
ceed by alluring the troublesome Goddess- who is causing the 
trouble, possessing ‘the sick .person, by. giving her. a feast of, 
blood. Is it.too much to say that there are signs of its becoming . 
still further removed ? It is very rare, but I have known re- 
cently of a man finding himself in great ‘straits making an offering: 
to the Church: before the crisis of his fate. For, is.it not £^ 
sense of -helplessness which seems to compel than’ to cry ir 
need to the Power which is beyond his.knowledge and Y 
sport he feels himself to be? It is.not here a: cry and . ng ` 
but a cry ; it is a cry accompanied by a substantial offerii 

Mr. Andrew Laing writes on page 340-of this * Myth, ' 
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and Religion” : - Yet even the lowest savages in hours of awe 


and of need lift their hands and their thoughts to their father =` 


and.to. Ours" 6s He. draws -his inference-=thae -eyénthes lowest, 
savagé lias’ conception - ofa great: aM | good deity, who. will help 
ahim-in-his need, or, at léast, to whom he feels he, must ery-in his 
heed'and ask“ E lielp—from. the ‘works of travellers throughout 
thé world. tis with’ much diffidence that I state my. disagree- 
ment-with- sodérinent an authority as Mr. Laing. li.is quite 
cértain*that many of! the ‘aboriginal races. of. Southern. India, 
knówt to menòt as a fly-away” globe-trotter, “but’as a fesident, 
havéno idea whatever öf a'great and’ good deity-who made the 
worldiand' all'therein and. to wliom. they’ will cry. iti, ‘theif. heed, 
They. will not “do anything of tlie; kind. They may, ask their 
dead- grandfather, and’ promise*him things he' loves] |. 
- And'if Fam wrong, what is. all this. which, seems: to: : indicate 
. 80 plainly - the: evolution of; the vow, as ‘a, méns to. obtain the 
aid of: some higher power: TP 
here are. those who'use: the“ vow. 
who will ory “to. “their father and. 
removed -from-the: lowest savage&. | Dm E 
Those who use the ^vow-in its érudest dora, - when Hite: has 
scarcély yet becómé'a vow, will tot raise this cry; for: ‘they. bavé 
no-congeption of thé higher helping. power "willing to; ‘save... and 
it i$ because they-have Hot, that they do th Pept. ty cán--and 
lence the vow. | why 
"T'do:not sée how the vow, cout possibi have® comes “out of 
religious ` ideas ‘in, which, however hidden and perhaps. -ünknown 
to their possessors, lay. t the conception c of A Suprene Deity., oe 
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its ‘relatively higher fk; ; 
t S; ke but they are far 
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ART. XII —SERIOU ‘STATE OF: THE FRENCH: 
zs POSSESSIONSIN INDIA. . 


HE siaté of depression prevailing i in the French Posesiciy 
$n India is assuredly a matter deserving of attention, For 
some years their tradg and revenue have been sgeadily- deters 
iorating, and matters.have now apparently réached'a more or less 
. Critical stage, “At the recent elections which were held for thé 
' feturn. of a. Representative in. the new Chamber | of French 
Deputies, M; Louis Henriques was chosen by a large majority; 
and ít was understood that he was to exert. himself to the 
utmost in order to bring the present serious plight of .Pondi- 
cherry.in particular to the notice of the French Legislature: 
M. Louis Henriques is a:jóurnalist, and is thoroughly posted 
. in the needs of the Oriental Colonies: of France; but itis 
- extremely . doubtful whether he. will be--able-to procure anyi 
` substantial advantages for his Indian constituents.- 
The development and decay of the French settlements. ia 
India afford an.interesting-and instructive lesson, and a striking 
illustration of the indifferent Colonial capacity of the French 
people. The first occasion on which the French appeared-orn 
_the scene in India was in 1603, when. à number of merchants 
of Rouen fitted out ari expedition to this country with a.view 
to establishing direct trade with it.. This venture, however, 
failed in’ its early stages. In 1642 the Compagnie: dês 
Indes Orientales was organised by: Cardinal Richelieu, : 'but 
it also met with no success, In 1664, however, it was 
reconstitiited by Colbert and granted a fifty years’ mono- 
poly of Indian trade; and in 1668 its President. ;—C aras 
established an. Agency at Surat, But this loca 
. found to .be unsuitable for a central Agency} an 
comalee in Ceylon was seized from tbe Dutch, who 
forcibly regained possession of it shortly afterwarc 
the Company's President, in 1672 seized the sm 
S. Thomé; now a suburb of Madras, and was takin 
for establishing a Head-Quarters Agency there, when 
' restore it to the Dutch in 1674. -The French Comp 
now brought to the verge of ruin; but its fortünes' 
this stage retrieved by one of ‘its employees, F....,... 
Martin by name, Gathering together a band of about sixty 
Frenchmen from the ruined settlements, Martin establish: 
ed himself in 1683 at Pondicherry, which was then a small 
village, and which was purchased from the Vijayapur J 
Pondicherry was now fortified, and a brisk trac 
up rapidly in connection with it. In 1693 this incip 
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perity- was’ rudely: interrupted: by the: Dutch - :seizing Pondi- . | 


‘cherry ; but in 1697 the place^ was _testored to: the: Fretich by 
the Treaty-of Ryswick. =: ~ 

A brighter era: of' prosperity. now: dawned: ,on: Pondicherry, 
which became the capital of ‘the: Freich: possessions in” India; 
-And-Frangois Martin -was appointed, their” Governof-General: 
_ French territory. Was > extended -considefably,: particularly in 
Sotith - India; "Chandernagoré- jn: Bengal: was acquired from 
the Delhi Emferor in: 1688 ; Mahé on-t&e Malabar Coast was 
obtained - from. a local. Chieftain: ‘about’. 1725; ànd- in: 1739 
Karikal on the: Coromandel- Coast, South: of- ‘Pondicherry,’ ‘was 
taken “from the ‘Tanjore: Raja; "while. "Vanaon; -a small settle- 
ment ‘in tlie Northern- Circats,.” wast- captured in *r750- and 
formally ceded to the French iri/17$2, ^ By: this:time the. French. 
posséssions extended*over 600- miles of seaboard and: yielded. . 
an "annual revenue of 8o: lakhs: of füpees. 20. - v 
Unfortunately -éontinuous wars between. Traüce atid: Bags 
latid réduced the French possessions in“India -to. their ` present. 
»iüsignificant ' dimensions. - In 1741 war broke-óut between the 
"ER countries; and in 1746 the. French: captured . Fort: St: - 
George; which. was ‘ransomed’ for'-40- lakhs: of- rupees... "The 
English, by way of reprisal;'attacked Pondicherry in-1748, but 
were driven off by Dupleix after a brilliant defence:of forty-two 
days; „The Treaty of , Aix-la-Chapelle: now ‘supervenéd: and 
restored peace; .but war. "spon - -broke ‘out again}: the. French 
suffered several reverses; and in 1753 Dupleix ‘was ‘recalled; 
In January, 1761, ‘Pondicherry’ capitulated:to.the British, who 
demolished thé fortifications, as well as a considerable : portion 
of the-town. In 1763 peace between England and Fránce res- 
tored Pondicherry to. the: French Company; but: the: possessions 
ofathe latter’ were now much. curtailed: :*1769: the:-French 
=ompaay's- monopoly was abolished, zand” there i, was; na brisk 
revival'of trade ‘in Pondicherry. In 1778 it again. “fell into 
the: English Company's -hands, but was- restored - in 1783, 
by” the . Treaty «of. Versailles: ‘In 1793 Pondichérry was 
once-.more seized by the English, to be restored. to thé-French 
‘bythe Treaty of Amiens ii 1802, ; In. 1803- the prolonged 
wars with Napoleon commenced; and throughout! their. duration. 
all 'the-. Indian possessions ofthe: ZFrench- were. seized: ànd , 
retained by the British...On-the final overthrow. of Napoleon, 
‘Pondicherry and ‘certain other settlements - with: ‘factories were 
T new. ; but: these territories were--redüuced.;to- their present 
narrow: limits. . "Thus onthe 4th: Decémber 1816" Pondicherry 
and. Chandernagore * were restored. jon thé'r4th. January ESITI; 
kal‘was given ‘back ; on. the 22nd Popma A81 Mahe : 

- prt 12th April: 1817, YXanaon. . s «- 
the’. rendition’. of -these settlements: had been agreed: 
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‘on,, ar Convention: 'was- signed.: -between * Great Britain. and 
France, specifying’ ther :termis: ons -which «they -:were’; to:.be - 
. held by the latter and, among: other things the supply . of 
' Salt; opiumicand . ;saltpetre- was; regulated.: Iy :the: preamble - 
of: this ‘Convention: - it^ és Tstated- :—'*. The trade- in^ salt 
aiid: » > opium, throughout ‘the British , sovereignty ~in-*Indias 
_having -been - -subject to- certain. regulations: and restrictions; 
which unless.due .provisión: be- made, might. occasion . differs’ 
ences: bétweeni:the gubjects. and agents. of Misi: Britannic 
Majesty. and those of His:Most- Christian-Majesty [the restored 
Bourbon: King ‘of *Erance]; their said. Majesties:have: thouglit 
proper .to:;conclude. a7. special; covéntion -for the purpose. «of. 
preventing such; differences. and: removing... ‘évery' i caùse- -of 
dispute -between their-réspective:subjects:in’ that part -òf the 
world?’*. According to :the-Ist.Article-of the Agreement;-* His. 
most Christian. Majesty: engages.to let: at^ farm; to, the::British: 
Govérnment- in-Indiaythe: exclusive, right to.xpurchase: at-a fair - 
and: :eqtiitable. price, to-be sregulated. by’, othat,, which -the: said; 

hall: -have-- -páid- for: salt- inthe districts n e: 
French. possessioris'on: the coast: of- Coromandel: : 
x spectively; d ie-sálti that: .may be: mahüfactüred- in? 
‘the: said: possessions, subject to:a: reservation of, the: quantity: 
that- the- Agents: of His; Most Christian. ‘Majesty shall: déem 






_ vicinity: “of 





- requisite for the: domestic. use; and-* ccnsuimptioti. “of the: in 






; habitants thereof: .-In.consideratiqn of:this-concession;:“ His; 
» Británnic' Majesty értigages:that.the-sum of ‘four Jakhs ‘of; 
sicca. rupees shall-:be. paid -annually:. to: thee Agents- of His 
Most Christian -Majesty duly. authorised,.-by~ quarterly: instal: 
ments. to.^be - paid. ateCalcutta, or.at: Madras;.ten. :days-after-thex 
bills that may:be. drawn-for. the-same® by the said- Agents. shall? 
"have. been: presented: by, ‘the Government -of -eithér-of those. 





.'. Présidencies ; it:being; agreed that the: rent- above E niei 


shall commence from the rst October igi < 2... 5 
«Ft: will thus..be seen that. the. right: to purchase ` "thé; salt 
‘manufactured iù: the; French - Indian Settlements :was-farnied! 
for four lakhs‘of srupees à: year to thé British! Governient;:a. 
- certain .quantity-being reserved by the French. authorities: for: 
. the domestic requirements of thé local populations; > ^: 00 
: This arrangement resulted in a.considerable-amoünt of. smug-. : 
gling of salt..and consequent loss ‘Of révenue. to the ! British: 
` Government zı so- another.Convention- was concluded in 1818 - 
"betwéen the Madras Government and..the. Administiátor: off 
the. French Settlements in India. According . to this agreement? 
it- was arranged. that the ‘manufacture. of “salt in- the: French. a 
possessions in India should. entirely cease, and that 4,000" 4 
‘pagodas. should be paid annually. to. the French Government _ 
indemnity-to: the. proprietors: zof the salt. post “Article. L of. 
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this -Convention prescribes that the . manufacture of salt shall 
cease throughout the whole of. the French establishments in- 
Alndia- during the ‘continuance of the Honourable Company's 
present charter ;" and. "Article: III declares that “the Madras 
Government'engages ‘to’ pay to: the. French Government, as 
an indemnifigtion to the. proprietors-of tye: xu pans the. sum - 
of four thousand star pagodas: per annum, 

. The disposal “of this sum’ of four lakhs of * rupees above 1 men- 
tioned constitutes one of the. main grievances- ofthe people of 
Pondicherry. "The níoney "is taken over by the’ Honié French 
Government and, is appropriated : by- the. /General Colonial 
Budget; whereas the Pondicherry people- maintain: that, asit 


French : Possessions żin . India, for the. abolitions, of their: salt 
manufacturing industry, the money should be. ‘spent. ‘locally. 
pHitherto all ‘représentations ` off: the subject lave proved un- 
availing ;and.the new. Deputy. for French India is to.take ‘up 
the case and bring it to' the notice of the Chamber of Deputies. 
: The trade of Pondicherry has, for some time past, been steadily 
declining, and last year the value ofthe exportsamounted.to only 
35 lakhs of rupees, whereas ten years ago it 'used to come up to 
ovet 130 lakhs annually; Tpó much reliance, ‘it ‘appears, was 
placed on the local, ground nut.‘trade, which has failed; owing, 
to mùch reduced production,. as well as. to. the diversion to 
neighbouring British ports of the ground put: produce’ through 
the operation of. the Indian Tariff Act... The greater portion. 
of the ground nuts are grown in British territory; and thus the 
Tariff Act.could easily-cause the diversion, - With the“ idepres- 
ion of trade, the revenues ‘have fallen terribly ; and serious 
retrenchments aré now proposed,’ including ‘the-“disbandment 
or reduction of the Pondicherry-Sepoy Battalion... : The, Goyer- 
nor of Pondicherry himself‘is in despair about the prospects :of: 
the Colony, and it is difficult to see how it: can be extricated. 
from - its, present.position, withomt. substantial ‘aid from France, 
Karikal is doing a little business ; but the other.: possessions are 
for practical purposes, ábsolutely: without trade. -In fact, the 
once extensive and prosperous Indian, , possessions of, France 
have been reduced to'a few unimportant stations: over: whose 
portals: the word “ Ichabod: "is clearly engraved,” E 


i Se INTERITUS UNUS. uae 
ge Bree .: Eee; 411, 19. 


“Thé attongest Lite a s sages teachi is’ iora 
: The'man, the beast, await one common call; $e 
2 2 And, atthe, grave’ S ifjexorable, portals. 
. -One universal fate'cinbraces all; s FE 
Yet the: ‘soul flutters. dt. the. weary: stanchions. - 
(By which, im life, ‘she: deems herself oppressed 


> o 


ES Ah: ! In cher. father’ 8 ‘house. are. many. mansions. ; 7 
May’ she. not: flee to" ‘one of them, ańd rest? . 
Bees ilie had passing ‘joys: abiding s sérrow, a 
a Clouds on the sky. and pitfalls i in the- way 5 m 
7 What w wonder if shé dreàms: of radiant. morrow 
-Ta follow on the darkness of: to: day? 

: M Dupe. ! Vet have c Compassion. on i 

SEE: time: ‘have. tamed: or knowledge made thee’ sage, * 

Leave her the ‘hope. whose very. fraud. was, Honour, AN 
' And visions that made ‘beautiful her. cage.” 

" | ee: KU 
LAST WORDS. 

See" me to the hither brink, more. T will not ask; 
Whether then:T .swim or: sink, : iyeu: have dóne your task ; ; 
Tarry there a little yet while your strength endures ; 


Live ; but do not quee PENS that I once was yours. 


M  HH.G K. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF. “THE GOD IN THE CAR, 


There ; are two ways. of excellence i in art; - 
"One, where the, artist, mingles: h he knows 
To make mere patterns’ of Lifes tiivial shows, . 
"The boer; ‘the, hall; the ship, the camp; the, mat, 
These may: ‘delight, ‘but fever: mend, the. heart y 
‘Whatever be thé form, the theme i is, ,pfose, . 
The end à mere’ diversion 5 Be of: those! efe 


" Who take—like her of’ old—the better parte 


Show us the: ‘inward ruth: ‘Of. visible: things,“ 
Neglecting vulgar: wonder: ‘and. lewd . mirth;. 
And: tame contentmeiit, with. a temporal. lot's, 


d Pegen leave the e plough, add danh his. Poer 
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SOR Englishmen thë past ene will be identified i in--his- 
tory?éliiefly: with éhe, incident | of Fashoda. -Divested of- 
details which need; not, be recounted, here, ithe situation’ that’ 
had arisen _thete © may be aptly. described, with’ slight verbal: 
aiticle'on; ‘the: ‘subject. . which ap” 
peared: in the Spectator’ of the ‘29th. October,- Referring to the: 
déspatches: which had‘ been published. a few days, previously, 
the writer-says; 2: hey: ‘show; ' to begin. with, that: Major ‘Mar- . 
chand was sent three years ago to advance the French flag 
towards the Upper: Nile';-tliatth&'explorer;a man of ability: as- 
well'as- energy and devotion, understood these to. be his-ordérs;- 
and that he“ wélcómed: "Sir Herbert/Kitcliener to Fashoda-ás 

the:guest of France, which J had: “ occupied,” /* that is) annexed, 
the. valley of the Balir-el- Ghazel. This invitation to General 
Kitchenerewas:not prompted by "aüdacity;: “but ^was ‘intended as: 
a. deliberate assertion.tbat Fratice possessed, the. valley.:and -its 
outlet ^ into’ the: “Nile, - Fashoda, - When Sir. Herbert: arrived, 
Major Marb; ds informed him: ‘clearly: thatidf-he removed the | 
French flag, his own duty would require. him... to die with his 
few ‘Soldiérs adroid it, and lie should perform his dutys.And, 
so far as we can. understand the despatches, M. de Couréel, the 
Fretich Ambassador, supported Major_-Marchand’s view. ” He 
wanted: the claim’ of France to the Babr-el-Ghazel; in right of: 
the exploration of the valley asa derelict province. of ‘Africa, to: 
be acknowledged by the British: Government. . That.granted; 
Marchand ‘would be immediately recalled, Lord. Salisbury. 
would not grant this demand, and, indeed, could- not; for, apart 
from the difficulty of discussing aü intrüsion not ` apologised "for. 
or EL. its concession , would have e the o 





‘from. whom ‘she ‘has recoucierea them: “among those territories: 
was the valley of ‘the Bahr-el-Ghazel. ; To have granted ;the 
Fiénch claim would also' have destroyed the Anglo-Egyptian. 
policy, which is to hold the, Nile, from Alexandria to the: Lakes, 
as absolutely éssential to the-existence of Egypt. Egypt ‘is the. 
Nile j'and the Nile is Egypt. . It-was simply impossible-to. give 
way-«even one step in the face. of such pretensions, and , this . the 
more because they were in themselves SO, unreéasonable,: 

An additional reason—if any were needed—for ‘absolutely res 
a the claim, was to be fourid i ini the fact, insisted on. by Sir. E 
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Gíéy,^ ^in hisspeech "at Huddersfield, ‘that France,- through M 
Hanótáux;^bad-admitted the title of Egypt-to-the Nile;and that 
Major Marchand’s expedition ` ‘wasg secretly organised-after ‘her 
Government knew:that-it would be considered am unfriendly act: 

But 'France, finding herself without-an-ally, and convinced: of 
the overwhelmingly - superior: ‘naval force “England® could bring 
to'bearagaingt' her, had'fio alternative? bait- to - withdraw -from a 
position which she was'powerléss t- defend, In. his. speech at 


thë LordMayór's banquet, Lord Salisbury wasable-to announce ' 


that the ‘French? “Government-had-come to . thie. conclusion : that 
Fashoda was of fi‘ value to the French Republi ic and hàd-detér- 


mined: to evacuate it; réniarking, at "the-same .time, that. they ^ 
had done what he. believed the: Government of any other coun: 


tty: ivould-have- dove. in thé same: position. ` 


< What course-thé French:*Governmeht: had ‘adopted - xegarding. 


the: “question Of the- Egyptian. sovereigiity of: the. Valley., of -the 
ANilerórithe Frenchiclaim of a^ means of access to that river 


understood to‘have'been reserved by “Baron- de: Courcel, “Lord 


Salisbury did not-say ;-and he concluded. this, part of his ‘speech 
witha warning to his hearers that he did not-wish to: be under» 
stood as-saying- that all causés'of ‘controversy. between the two 
Governthents had‘ béen : temoved 3 5 on the contrary, the pro- 
bability was that they: would’ aye many. discussions. in ‘the 


future, ‘a-"statement- which; unless it ‘referred to the near future, © 


if^ not to- actually pening ‘questions, would: = bid little 
significance. o3 fon Sow 
“Ara! matter-of fact; there 1 is good reason, as | thay be seen from 
My: Chaniberlain’stecent speech’ at Wakefield; to think ‘that :the 
question of “Egypus right to the Valley ^ of the Nile is as far 
efrom_béing-séttléd’as ever.: Nor. is there much ground for be- 
lieving’thiat it. is onë on’- earch France will yield Wiese obtain- 
ingia quid: pro quos = -$ ^ 
While the Fashoda- imbioglio w Was: ‘pending; M. "Brisson MM 

Vernrnerit; ^ having-beeri* defeated? on'à vote cai 

way; as:-i8 generally i understood, of” prot2-5- 

fer of the Dreyfus Case’ ito the Court 


wali? noain 
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After. teferting-to the Exhibition. of: '1900 and T value of the 
Russian alliance, it goes on to say that the foreign: ‘policy, of the 
Ministry will be:inspired by the well- understood interests of the 
country and that they will introduce the Income-tax Bill. of th 
predecessors, -On the Fashoda incident. Ministers | preserved a^ 

, discreet, silence, and declined to fix a'day for its discussion. 

-After protracted discussion. over the question of, the cession 
of the Philippines, the treaty. of peace. between Spain and 
America was signed on the;toth instant; the terms, which i in- 

' elude the cession in question, together with that of the | Sulu 
Islands, for an: indemnity of twenty million dollars, being 
accepted by. Spain under protest, and ,a, period of. six months 
being allowed for their ratification. . 

The final outcome of-the. recent outrages in Crete . is that, as, 
a. result .of an- ultimattim presented to the. Sultan. by.. the 
Powers, the Sultan agreed -to the unconditional „evacuation, of 

-the Island, the Government: of .which has,. at the’ instance. of. 
Russia, béen conferred by the Powers on Prince George. of Greece 
as High. Commissioner, The, Porte „subsequently addressed, a 
note- to the.Powers.claiming, the maintenance of a small garri- 
son in the. Island, the payment of, al, annual tribute, . the.ad- 

‘ministration of. law in -the. Sultan’ s nàme, and [the right of_ 
pardon and investiture | of the. Governor. ; . while Ismail. ‘Pacha, 
. the, Governor protested; at the last. moment, that he had re- 
ceived no ordeis from his master.regarding the, withdrawal of 
the 2,500 troops then remaining in the Island. Thereupon, the. 
Admirals notified to.the Governor that on.the 4th’ November 
they would; occupy the. public . offices, the gates. of the. town. 
and the forts; that .the" Turkish troops would not be recog- 
nised as. forming: the garrison of the island, or allowed .fo beat, 
arms, and. that.they would take. the necessary steps To- ‘enforce 
their decision if his answer were unsatisfactory. "The evacua- 
us vrac completely carried-out between. the 4th.. and, 6th No- 





ne nie 


z.compelling the Governor, in the absence of 
iark. a portion of his troops on , board 


Maand the Russian anthorities adonte. 
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Eod Kitchener, whose return. to England has been ; the occas 
. sion. of à series of demonstrations. ofan , exceptionally enthts 
^ ‘siastic character, has appealed tÒ the: aation for ‘subscriptions to 
fund.of. £100,000 to: found æ. Gordon: Memorial Col- 
lege.at Khartoum, an appeal which, it need hardly «be. said, has 
“met-with 3 prompt:and liberal response.: The Queer? bas con- 
.sented to Econ the. Patrón, and thefPrince, of Wales the Vice- 
` Pàtron, of the Institution, .-.. 
: The result of the elections-in. the: United States is issa reduction 
' of the Republican-majority over all. parties from 57 to about. 1I, 
--and over the "Democrats alone. from 85 to about. 20 in the 
.House of Representatives, In:considering: the, significance of this 
loss of seats, however, it must be-remembered that it is alto- 
gether an exceptional event for a President. fo secure a majority 
at all in the.second half of his term of office. At the same time, 
—1inoreovet,. President McKinley’ s doubtful majority . in. the Senate 
‘hasi been converted into oné which is:at. once solid and trust- 
:worthy. : 
: Thé forecast of the Presidential. Message, as ‘telegraphed to 
this country, says.that it urges. Congress to define a Colonial 
policy. ;:suggests an increase of. 100,000 men in the Army, and 
démands money for strengthening the:Navy. - The Message 
further. gays that, the.Gdvernment- canhot discuss. the future of. 
` Cuba until peace is ratified, .and -must :continue a . military go- 
‘Vernment ‘until the island is completely tranquil and a stable 
“government is: inaugurated. The President .declares that the 
‘construction of the Nicaragua Canal: with . American. control, is 
indispensable,’ Referring to China, he-claims friendly and: indis- 
~scriminating: treatment for: American - ‘commerce ‘from the new 
‘occupants of Chinese. ports; and. proposes the -appointment of a 
Chine to study the commercial and. industrial. conditions of ' 
el ma GU 
Relations with Great, Britain; he adds, have! continued to be of 
‘the friendliest’ nature, and hopes are: especially expréssed - for a 
“favourable. conclusion of the Hegotiations: for: improving rela- ^ 
stions'with Canadas.: . ..- : 
- The:Message also. urges. the establishtnent of regular. and fre- 
quent: steamship communication under the American flag, . with 
ethe new possessions, including the: ‘Phillippines, ce 
--Nosfinancial or tariff changes.are proposed. ©  " i 
The Viceroy Designate, who left England for- India on the 
ALLS instant, was.entertained-at -a dinner by, the Royal: Societies 
qub: on : the : “yth: ultimo, and at a luncheon by the: P, and O.° 
“Company où the 2nd instant; In réplying to ‘the toast-óf:liis 
‘health, . proposed by Sir Clements” Markham, on: the? fortnet 
occasion, he is reported as having said: His reason “for ‘being - 
glad: and: “proud to: take up: the high: ‘Office to which! hevhad been 
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appoint v was that to: lt: ‘India had always appeared: ‘tobe. the 
political pivot’ and;centre ‘of oùt: Imperial system. ; Ours was. 
beforg dnd-beyond everything Use an: Asiatic Empire, and.ishe 
‘mai who had never been éast of Suez-did not know y 
British; Empire was.: In India we were’ doing à work:w? 9siex . 
otherznatión bad ever attempted to do before.: In, qne heart: vf 
that” Asian continent" la the true fulcrum of dominion.; y.there 
was the touchstone of our national greatriess:or our failure. He 
was. one of those” who~thought the‘ eastern ‘trend; of. empire: 
would increase, and not diminish ; and the. ‘time’ ‘would arrive: 
when -Asiatic sympathies and khowledge woüld .not. be. the 
hobby:of a féw individuals, büt the interest: of the:entire nation, 
-Referring:to his experiences of travel “on. the: confines: “of .our 
-Indian-Empire, Lord Curzorsaid' the secrèt of proper treatment 
of Oriental races in general consisted in’ treating ‘them_as if.they - 


-å 


were ~men, .and- of. like” composition: ?with.ourselves. - | He-borez— 


«testimony to -the capacity and’ sensecof responsibility. oftour 
young frontier officers and to the high. merits ofthe native. 


Indian troops. :He-closed by. observing:that; ` ‘though , the task.. 


he was" about “to undertake “would: have’ much in itthat was, 


beyotid; -his powers; her feltzthat he might; confidently. rely. ou 


the indulgence of his/fellow-countrymen. `, : 
^ Attbe luncheon. given by:the Pand *O.- Company che. dwelt. 
„oni the importance ‘of speedy sea’ communication. He: :did not 
-.sharé the opiniom that India, in the last resort, was only. defen. 


sible by vast trunk: lines ; for hé believed “that. the ;defence of ~ 


-India-depended-upon ihe improvements. of. the steamer . lines, 
the: maintenance of „British suprémacy ‘in the Mediterranean, , 


and the retention and freedom.of the Suez Canal. ; He: prophe — 


sied great-development.of commercial. enterprise in. ‘Tadia, and . 


“believed that Capital would flow. thither more. freely af we could . . 
establish stability of excliangé—a problem to which ee ins | 


^coming Viceroy. should turnshis attentions T 7^ 0 w= 


Lord Curzon:said-he was amazed atthe. ‘appeals. made i in:the | 


. ‘past year to lend-British credit for 7speculative ; tíndertakings in. 
foreign countries with tottering. Governments, when’ the-claims 
.of India;- rich- and undeveloped, were incomparably;more im- . 
perious. .. His Lordship dwelt'üpon the:extraordinaty. recupera- 
tive power of Indian trade;-and, speaking. of Indian: railways, - 


said he hoped to see the. mileage exceed 25,000 before he* quitted = 


„the Vicéroyalty. ^ : ` ute 


- In-concluding. his speech, the Viceroy-Designate, said he: ‘saw .. 


‘no cáuse to’ despair of India’s business of. finance, „the -interests’ . 


‘whereof he would.do his.utmost to further: during -his.term: of... 


-office; and-he rejoiced to have Lord George Hamilton -as -his 
. co-operatot. a > 
If, as we have said, for Englishmen ‘the past Quarter will, be 
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identified: in históry mainly with thé Fashoda incident; it may: 
probably be said with ‘scarcely less truth that for Germans: it: 
will. be associated with the visit of the ‘Emperor William. 1I- 
to: Constantinople: and the’ Holy. Land. ° Much of -the inner 
meaning of that remarkable evegt,.made more remarkable still 
„bythe incidents of which it: was the’ occasion, ‘is wrapped in: 
mystery. It can hardly be ‘that the. “Emperor -proposes to ' 
take up -the rôle: of protector ‘of: the, Ottoman. Empire ‘that 
has been alfandoned- by England; it igto be hoped definitively, 
in: deference’ to the nationab corísciérice, -though “even: this 
is; ‘possible. One thing? however, -may -be ‘regarded .as . prac- 
tically certain; and' that is- that the Einperor has.made ut 
liis-mind that it-is rather for thé interest of Germany that the 
Turk should be strengthened, than that-he should be weakéned:. 
Possibly he may also feel that his own, position, in: Ger- 
many:will-be strengthened: by the prestige’ ;derived- from the- 
emphatic ‘declaration, amid such surroundings, of hi$: guardian- 
ship ‘of his.compatriots;: whether! Protestant or Catholic, in. the’ 
“Siitan’s dominions.” But. other consequericés, .some. intended, 
and somé,perhaps,not intended, may-be expected, to follow 
fromthe visit. One of these is that the jealousy and appre- 
hensions. of Russia will: be profóundly excited,:and “the breach 
between'her and "Germany: sensibly - widened, - by: the event, 
arid another, it isto be feared; is that the.back of Sultan will be 
stiffened -and his- attitude, towards the other, Powers. réndered 
moré defiant: - - Aa dS WC CM ELUCET 
“One effect of events in the Soudan, and; in a: lesser degree; 
in:Créte, has been to strengthen: immensely: the “position of 
the Unionist Party.; and, iirresigning the leadership -of the . 
Opposition, Sir William Harcouit. has probably not beén wholly. 
uninfluenced by a:sense' ofthis chatige. . Sofar his resignation 
"seéms-likely:rather to 'accentuate the than: ‘diminish the. Jdissen- 
sions'to which it was ostensibly due, Another effect of the 
victory at’ Omdurman, and of’.the ‘uncompromising attitude. of 
England in'the Fashoda business, has been to inspire. Germany 
with a keener sense of the value of British friendship than.she 
had latterly evinced, and'many signs, besides the recent agree- 
ment, point to a-growing exzente between ‘the -fwa nations.. 

A fresh complication has ariseu in thé Far East, inthe, shape 
ofa demand on the part of ‘France foran extension of .the 
Ereüch Settlement at Shanghai, against? which the- British; 
-Américan, Getinan and Japanese ‘communities there are stated 
to "háve submitted identical protests to ‘their respective Minis- 
ters at Pekin.’ In the meantime, a French Naval expedition 
‘hasbeen despatched up the -Yarigtse :to: “Kweichao, though 


whether-merely to exact retribution for the:recent outrages ` 


on Frénch- missionaries; or to: put pressure on, the .Chinese-. 
parue Dt ` ca ec Sa Ee E ext $ a a 
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Government iini ‘connexion: with: the.demand- in quein is 
doubtful. 
“In India: the period under review has been comparatively: 
uneventful. "The'Afridis have peacefully ` "accepted the’ orders 
‘of the-Government of India: garding its future relations with ` 
them ;-and an attempt on the part of,the mad'Mullah, in-Swat,. 
to. raise. the tribes against the Nawab of Dir has ignominiously. 
_collapsed*after a certain amount of fighting’ between. liis. 
' following, which appears@ever to have been very Sarge;. and 
the Nawab's forces. The Viceroy- has made his long-deferred: 
Burma tour, visiting, among other: places, Chittagong, Rangoon,. 
Mandalay, Bhamo, Prome,- aiid Moulmein, arid returned: to. 
Calcutta on the 15th instant. His progress was marked: by the 
usual addresses and: replies, but by no sensational incidents; 

- The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. has also been on tour, 
and has visited Giridhi, Parasnath, Házareebagh, Ranchee; Chaiz! 
bassa and Purulia, and, afterwards Cuttack and Pooree. "^ ~: 

„At a meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council held: on thà. 
12th November, His Honour:made an important statement 
regarding the business of tlie Session; which, he said, would ~be- 
mainly confined to the consideration of the Calcutta-. "Municipal. 
Bill in the Select Committee. "Regarding that measure, he re- 
marked that, while his personal opinion wasiin cómplete accord: 
with the decision of the Council, which had received, the sup- 
‘port of the. Chamber of ‘Commerce, ,thé British Indian “Assos 
ciation and the two leading Mahomedan Associations, they 
would -find, in many points of detail, very valuable and import- 
ant suggestions in the criticisms that had been'sübmitted during 
the last few months. Referring “to the Memorial-adopted by 
the Meeting at the Town Hall, he added that there were two 
' points. in ity which were’ ‘reasonable and to which his:Govern- 
ment would give its ready assent. These were.‘that: the-duty~ 
of sanctioning the bye-laws should be-given to- the- -Corpóration; 
instead of to the General Committee ; and that the General 
Committee should not be authorised .to éxceed the Budget 
-allotment on any project without the express sanction. of. the 
Corporation; unless, within reasonable limits, by way of re- 
appropriation. At the samé time, he-held out no hope of any. 
change being made in thé Proposed composition of the General 
: Committee; ‘and, with reference to the suggestion that its 
membérs-should’ be diminished, he said :— 

“Itis alleged that it is unscientific and illogical tö leave the.. 
Corporation unchanged while you materially change- your 
Executive Committee, and that the :result’ -is certain’ to be:a 
constant friction. I am not concerned :about the charge: thah 
the proposals: are illogical and unscientific. - The-most-scienti 
“constitutions have not been the- most successful in ‘our | 
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ledgà: And Í have no apprehensions df ány injurious ‘friction. 
A't the commencement of alll. Changes. there is certain -to be 
opposition and friction of sorts, But as soon'as peóple become 
accustomed to the change, these temporary sorenesses-variisli; 
_It-is front the tepresestatives of the ratedpayers alonectliat any 
friction could come, and: they haveshowh so much good sense 
and public: spirit in all the greater matters of tlie past, that 
I have engre confidence in ‘their bearing in. the future: 
Speaking for myself. I-endorse with tRe heartiest’ pleasure and 
satisfaction the decision’ that. the constitution of the Corporation 
shall remain as it is. I look’ upon it as of the "greatest' value to 
the administration. of the city that there should be numerous 
wards and numerous delegates.» The information arid advice . 
about local needs which.these delegates bring, will be'of most 
important service; There could be no more excellent. illustra- 
tion of this tham in the assistance they gave last hot weather” it 
calming the fears of the people and éstablishing temporary hos- 

-pitals;’ which were ‘the best means of- reassuring them; I wel: 
come, personally, therefore, the | arrangement which retains a’. 
large number of local counsellers, and the dangers of possible 
friction I personally regard as enormoüsly , outweighed. by the. 
certain advantages of their help;" 

"While admitting that the reform éontemplated: would do 
prive the representatives of the rate-payers of the predominance 
they had been accustomiéd to in the Municipal Administration, 
and that it conveyed a slight on them, he denied that it in 
any way, infringed the principle of local self-Government, and 
justified it on-the ground. that. self-Governmént, in the form in 
which it existed in: Calcutta, had ‘proved unequal to an im- 
portant portion of the task imposed upon: it. ` 
~»-Fhe Plague shows no disposition to relax its hold öñ Bombay) 
where the’ mortality from-it-during the past few weeks has been 
about as great as it was at-the same time last year, 'In" Mysore 
ahd Haidarabad'in.the Dekkan the disease continues to spiead, 
and it has effected ‘a footing in several places in the Madras | 
Presidency, where, however, it has not, yet assumed an. épide- 
mic forms’. - 

In Bangalore, where the mortality has best haberi in propor: 
tion to: population than even, in Bombay, it seems happily, to 
be‘on the waüe.' In- Upper India “it still- ‘lingers i in the Jullun- 
der and Lahore district, and it has appeared im. the Central 
Provinces, In Calcutta, .on-the other:hand, it séems "to: have, 
found an uncongemial soil and to have died out, the city kaving 
been free: from cases for. several weeks. Aid outbreak’ of the 
disease in avirulent form at Burrisal, wliere it had been intro- 
duced from Calcutta, has, thanks to the’ heroic measures adopt?” 
ed for the purpose by the local authorities; been: stamped out..- 
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. The Plagüe Gommission has. held sittings: ‘in: ‘Bonibay, Pooba;- 
. Bangalore and Haidarabad ;-büt, às far’ as. can. be ‘gathered 
from-the published reports of the evidence,’ has.. -elicited - mo: 


"pew facts; — —— 


The autumn’ hirvests-in nf parts. Sf UM ‘country ` have: boat 
satisfactory, and: the prospects ‘of thé.cold: weather crops are - 
_ generally favourable ; 3. while trade has, on the ee improved. T 
“and the revenué is coming in freely, -> 

‘In their Report, whiclfhas Been issued daring du. Quarter; zn 
, thé Faminé Commission, while: testifying tó-the success ofthe, 
medsures adopted by the-other local’ Governments:to cope witlr. 
` the calamity; condemn im strong terms the -failure-of. the ağ. 
ministration of the-Central Provinces-in- this; respect ands pró- - 
.pose various amendments of.the present Famine Coder is- * 

. Ah important ruling- has beenigiven by the. High Oourt - of 
" Bombay ‘in ‘connexion with: the: refusal of the:Bombay. Univers. 
„sity, claiming to be acting under Section-XII of: the Ineorporas 
tion Act, to admit the:studénts of the. Collegiate: Institutior—of- 
that city toits previous and-other preliminary examiüations.. on. 
the'ground that the: Institution was:‘not: ‘authorised. by: the/ 
Government, ‘Ona rule obtained: by’ - Mri: Karkaria; the ‘Prins: 
cipal of the Institution. against.the: University; the. Court held. 
that Section XII applied.only; to Colleges: sending: up'stüdérits 
to the final .examinations,.and not to Suchias; like:the: Collegiate; 

_ Institution, send them’ up only, to. the "preliminary | and: a 
 médiate examinations, . ; : 

Mr..Clinton Edward. Dawkins. lias. -Been,appointéd, to: hiec 
Sir James. Westland; as Fitiancial. Member .of the: Vicefoy?s! 
Council, “Mi.:Justicé Strachey has been: 'appoirited: Chief:J ustice: 
_of the High Court.at Allahabad, ang Sir: Louis. Keishaw- Chief: 
| Justice of the Bombay: High: Gourt.. «6o Mp 
— We regret to have to-announce the. death; at ths early. age: of: 
forty-two, of Maharaja Sir-Lachmeswar. Singh, Bahadur, of: 
Darbhanga, whose career has been a- “shining example: for, all. 
‘who, in whatever "degree, possess siihilar opportunities. As: 


. is- well said. by- -a daily ' contemporary::—" The : forty: -years: ` 


-ofthe Maharaja’s useful life do not present much, -besides: 
the:record. of public. and: private. duties "honestly done; His 
generosity was princely, In’ the: great Bengal- famine -of- 
1873-74 he spent nearly £300,000 in: ‘charitable-relief, To. 
sufferers in the recent famine, his tenants and.-others; he 
. gave eight lakhs: of rupeées or. more. To every public philansc 
thropic undertaking; not ‘only-it Bengal, but.inthe Empire, he: 
was a reddy‘tontributor, - Indeed, hè held his noble fortune As 
a trust for his poorer brethren; ; "and: no Seem pne can: 
bestowed on the-rich man than this.” `; : : 
"The Obituary. of. the Quartersincludes- also. the names.. ot Sirs 
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Geórge. Grey’ 5) ihe Earl of Desart ; Baron Ferdinand ‘Rothchild, 

: M, P. Dr. John Hall; Major-General Stafford ; the: Hon. 
T. F. Bayard ; Sir, Thomas Gee; Major-General, Ax Hunter ; 
‘Major-General R, A, ‘Wauchope’; . Mi; Harold’ Frederick ;. Sir 
Henry Barkly ;:M.. Puvis.-de" Chavannes ;. -Mr.- Clermont- d 
Dariell,. B. C. S.- Ret; Lady Martin. (Helen. ;Faucit) :- Sir 
Ediwàtd - ‘Lugard 3-Mr. Latimer ‘Clark, F.-R. S2. Sir: Henry 
Hayes “Lawre@ice ; Lieutenant-Général , CW, ?Tremethéere, 
C. B. ; Surgeon-General W, C. Maclean, C; By BLID, M.D. ; 
* Sir W: “Anderson, D.C. L. ;Sir William Jétiner;. S.C.B., M.D. ; 
William- Black ; the: ‘Bishop of^ Lahore y Mr? ‘Stephen Jacob, 
-C.S.1,;° B.C. S; Sir George 1 pacer Powell the ba of RIEN 
-and Sir John Fowler.” Ut 
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SUMMARY. QF ANNUAL. REPORTS: : 


Report. on: “the: Land Revenite “Administration ' of. eka wit 
M ot the Agricultural year, Ist, October 1597. to. 30th ai 


` tember, 1897,- ; Lahore; The; s “Civil; and“ Military Gazette Ns 
< Press. 1898, : 


Ls PHE, “period: “inder conor "was one- of ‘Famine and: “cannot 
ee „therefore. be -easily.: "compared ‘with more prosperous 
"years ; 8 but. from. the figures adduced.an idea may: be formed -of | 
` the magnitude ofthe calamity from ‘which. the province was just. | 

emerging and the effect which it had exercised on thé revenue: | 

As might be expected under the circumstances, Revenue-collec- 
_tions showed a large deficit, as, ówing to shortage of rain- 
"fall, the number. of agricultural cattle which had actually to be 

slaughtered for food, and other causes, less land tham usual 
was under cultivation, the .area actually tilled being 
: 2,000 acres less than in :1895- 06, though 4 per cent. higher. 

than the decennialaverage. The actual balance of Revenue: 

collections left outstanding, .. 30th September. on the 1897, 
“amounted to Rs, 30,05, 352, this total being. composed of, 

“ Balances of the year", Rs. 23,06,587, and of former years, 

Rs. 6,938,765, .Of this unprecedently large sum, some § or 

6 lakhs were expected to be récovered by the Kharif demand. 

of 1897, and it is. hoped that the balance will be gradually 

liquidated ` from the income of more propitious years. Setting, 
' aside, however, the fiscal results, there are many points which: 
-wear a Satisfactory” appearance, a few of which it may. be 
interesting to note. . o reel 
Percentage of crops harvested to area is 1142, showing an 
xig of double cropping of ig 2, as. against. the. normal on 
of IT's 
Irrigation wells have. increased by zu pet cent., while, i 
proof of the strenuous efforts made by the agricultütists to hel 
themselves, the increasé in the number of “kacha” wells 
: * dhénklis " and “ jhaláis," during the year under review was 5 
per cent, above that in 1894-95 and 42 per cent. above that ir 
1895-96. “A marked redemption of mortgages took place, an 
the growing disinclination of money-lenders to make advance: 
-on land security must, from the véry potent causes assigne 
theréfor, prove of ultimate advantage to the agriculturist. D 
. Perhaps the most pleasing sign of the times is the inc asín 

- ability ‘of agriculturists themselves to lend money~to’ thei 
. less fortunate or careful brethren and thus avert the necessit: 
of recourse to the *sahucar;" this condition being, no doub 
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attributable “to the general rise in the: market yalue- of pro- ` 
duce, especially “of. food.” grains. This naturally -assists- the 
desired .end of keeping ‘the’ :money-lender -from .a- too : close 
association with-the soil, as the gemindar. is "only- too glàd to 

: &hange.his creditor by redeeming his land, even with the. tiew 
"of remortgaging: ‘to his-fellow casteman, - Greater‘ cate appears . 
‘to be called for, in'seciring: that the agriculturist, if compelled 
to sequestrgte liis land, should. be retained thereon, as tenant- 
at-will; instances having, apparently occurred in^ which the. Pat- 
¡wari hás classified him as “ tenant uridet special agreement.” 

“It is, of course, in times of drought that the farmer-learns 

to properly appreciate the’ value of irrigation, as. will be shown 
` iby the . following: figures. . Taking the. normal’ ‘irrigated area 
as 30 per cent., although i in 1894-95. it was only 27'4, in, 1895-96 
At rose to 41,-ahd in 1895-96 to 47. . Taking wheat.as an 
important food staple, -we ‘find the' area under it 3:6 per 
cent. less than last year and 18 per cent. less. that" normal, 
_~$4~per cent. of-the total area’ on which it. is grown . being 
artificially irrigated. The total area cultivated ' for. food crops 
was less by 4'3 per «cent; ‘than’ last year, and by 245. than 
‘normal, or, to put it in an other form,-the decennial average of 
food raised, per head of population being 94; it fell, in 1895- -96, 
fell to *74,. and in 1895-96, to 71, which 'is: ‘perhaps. the least 
satisfactory feature in the whole~report. The, quantities of 
‘wheat exported appear to” be diminishing, having fallen in 
` 1896-97 to 114, 134 tons from, 136,629 tons in 1895- Q6. 77. - 

“Agricultural: stock has ‘Targely” decreased in quantity, very ' 
seriously so in the -Delhi Division, “the shortage being esti- 
mated: at 341,581, or 234 per cent. The details are as follows, 
bulls and bullocks 91,501; cows'92,616, cow: "Büffalos, 62 895, i 

.-àgd-young stock, 96,439. Some considerable time. must - elapse 
before the Panjab, more especially the South Easter portion 
thereof,-. will have replenished its bovine. population. It is 
satisfactory, to perceive that the’ Government has acted liber- 
ally towards the prevention of serious. agricultural difficulties 
by advancing 16.lakhs of rupees for the purchase of seed grains 
,and cattle. for use at the mill or in the plough:. Money. does 
-not appear‘ to have -béen required im am: large. amounts. for 
 well-sinking, &ic . 

On ‘the whole, the Financial’ conditidn ` “of: -the Punjab does 
not appear” to be so unsatisfactory as, without, , indulging- in - 
+ pessimism, it might have been” expected- to“prove in the face of 

' such heavy drains on its resources ; indebtedness as to revenue: 

Chas unavoidably ‘increased ; but the status of the people has 
‘improved and a famine "which threatened to- assume alatming 
| proportions: ‘has been successfully tided. over. : 
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Report: on thè Operations of the: Department of Land Records 

5 and “Agriculture,” North-Western’ Provinces: and : Oudh, ; for 
the year ending ' 30th September, 1607. Allahabad: North- 
. Western Provinces and Otgih Government Press, 1898. P 


fpes réport is decidedly late in submission, having“ hesia 

forwardéd to Government .on 5th Febrüary, 1898, al- 
thotigh the'latest district return was received on,- 4th Decem- 
ber. Asit, consists of @nly 28 pages of printed Patter, and 
‘there are ‘ho returns giveb, the delay seems to be unreasonable, 

- The Department, as may be gathered from. its title,: exists 
‘for the ` purpose of experimenting on Agriculture, super-: 
'vising Land Records and -educating their compilers, and tabu- 
 Jation of statistics; Its work as regards Agriculture would appear 
‘tobe mainly ` experimental. -. An area -of 4,325. square miles 
was, 3. surveyed, and the records Written up of 4,281, at a cost.of © 
"Rs. 53-5- 5. per mile, albeit that the Patwaris do.not take kindly 
‘tothe work. Their pay is inadequate, but endeavours are being. . 
"made. to ameliorate their position, — 

Of the Patwaris of the District, 83°99 “have fully qualified, 
A 54 per cent. who had been exempted. -on ‘account of age. 
“and: long service;. are gradually dying out or retiring, and 
“fewer are exémpted each year... . 

z Map preparing is: being ‘carried’ on "under difficultiés, as. 
‘surveys had béen. ‘conducted, on varying , scales. atid. in some 
"jüstances data:are non-existent.. . -c 
, Fifty-seven “horse and: ‘seventy-five. donkey ` Stallions’ have 
effected 2,460 ‘coverings during the. year ; but. the stamp of 

- "animal resulting. from their use.in previous years: would líavé 

- been. an interesting fact if recorded. There are 3,488 branded . 
“mares iri the province, ` Mule breeding’. fails for want of selec- | : 
‘tion of suitable. pony mates, Twenty-two bulls are maintained by" 
Government for cattle breeding purposes. 

‘ Insufficiency of means is complained .of for dealing. with 
‘cattle disease. . 

Foreign traffic with , Tibet - ‘and Nepal’ has largely declined, 
owing principally. to.non-import or. export of grain, excepting 
‘the imports, from Tibet,. which have slighly increased, -The 
“déficienciés > are; briefly— i 

..Amports- ,, 146,325 maunds, value... Rs. 14,35, $n 

,Exports..' 48,543 maunds, value.  ... Rs. . 58,138 

‘Cultivated. and .cropped áreas have diminished respéctively. . 
by. and 8 per cent. Irrigation demands have been satisfied . 
in, excess to the extent of, from wells, 43 per cent., from canals-- 
35 per- ‘cent. .Costly endeavours have been made to. render 
barren lands (“ Usar") available for crop raising, as also to - 
neutralise the effects of the salts aigal to plant life, but: 

; without tanen success. 


è 
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«The Sikapi - Goverhitient: Gastón: 'réaliséd- a ‘profit! ‘of 
Rh 2,321 j:but the gardens at Lucknow and’ Mifktesár: (Kumaun) . 
are responsible: fot a loss of Rs? 45:54: Onrthe whole, the Depárt- 

ment appears to be- doing good- WorE, but. it mist ‘be from. its 

very nature, to a large. extent, tentative, " 
Report on ihe Administration of. the Pails in: the Pivjil Tjj. 
= Lahore: “The Civil and Military Gazette " Press 1898. , 


To -Repòrt ‘fully, maintains the Feputation acquired. by its 
predecessors -for lucidity, and. clearness of composition, 
as also for - punctuality in. submission, . bearing date April 
28th, The first feature which attracts attention is.tlie, marked - 
increase in the total number of prisoners remaining in the various: 
jails of the province, as compared with previous years, h.e, 1T, 837, 
‘against 11,401, at the close of 1896; thé | former - number 


_having only been exceeded in the years. 1888 4nd’ 1£889;-when ` 


the figures reached 12 416 and 12,034. réspectively.- Taking. 
‘into consideration, tóo, the fact that, on the occasion of. the 
Jubilee celebration of. the.60th anniversary. of. the accession of 
Her Majesty a general gaol, delivery took-place,-at. which 1846 
prisoners were released, and 4,509 others were granted. partial 
“remtssions not entitling: ‘them; to release on that date; one. would 
‘have looked for a large diminution in place of aü;excess of 456 
over the year immediately preceding. As, however, the. €ondi- -. 


‘tions of the releases and. remissións aré not’ given, we must * © 


suppose: that the sentences. of those. actually . released’ would 
“have expired: during the year and that the terms which the. 4,509 
‘were undergoing ‘did not so terminate, evén when shortened, 
zu lf.so, the - effects- will appear in à: fütüre. report, so that. the 
increase “thay be looked upon ‘as real and. itis: probably | ‘suffi- 
_ ciently accounted for ` by the. explanation: Afforded, vof . “bad 
harvests ".and “high prices,” 
This reasoning receives ‘strong confirmation), too, froni ‘the 
. fact that, while offences against. the person “were. fewer. by 
? 479, hose. against property” increased by 2,320, the. majority 
being probably “ Theft? and ‘its accompaniment, “Receiving 
stolen quos there d Pipe tlíesé ‘offences. the res- . 


nd 11-42 daring od ie a.balance. of Rs. cort to 
-be ‘defrayed by the ‘State ; ; and, had it not been for garden and 
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pf; Rs, 2 171; “the bill would Jive jode a stil Beayi jehone, 

Ši With regard to: the- -falligg Off in, cash. "profits; this- odd: : 

Appeat-to.be very; largely. accounted for: by.” balances’ outstand a 

‘ing at the ‘close of the year, some of which ‘appear ‘to: Kave: 

~ been subsequently recovered, as. also.. ta stock purchased: hiid, E 

not. -yetéxpended, <é - B E 
"The ‘increased: nember. of- juvenile offenders sentenced. ‘to. 

imprisonment, ‘when: “whipping” could ' have.been:.,inflicted, 

‘attracts the attention of His Honour the Lieutenant: Governor $ 
“bat until ‘the hoped for.jüvenile reformatory has been made . 
-áváilable; "the Magistrate would. appear. to- be. in a. difficult -- 
position’ when dealing with youthful delinqueiits; ` The’ boy, - 

“especially if- ‘sprung. from ‘criminal stock, is little: ‘likely - to. 
“prefer t the usage-which he may expect. from his. father, in case 
"Of disobedience, to the épheineral inconvenience ‘of the same ; 
‘as inflicted by law ; and . yet incarceration among. the crirüinaT zs 
population of the land is not calculated to improve his morals;. . 
‘Separation from a thieving” father jis‘ ‘pre-eminently what he 
requires, | but this cannot be „provided for until the. Reformatory 
. isan accomplished fact. :/... 

‘Vital statistics “continue © tô .be- evicouraging reading. , hae 
average of 3r per, thousand of dajly: sick and. of 1633.- 
. deàths among the same ‘number is, probably, a much. more 
‘favourable’ oné than that obtaining amongst the free popula- ; 
‘tion; The general. behaviour of prisoners in the various jails- 
Of the province. appears to havé™ markedly improved düring i 
the: year under review, as thé ‘grand total. of punishments | 
inflicted fell “from: 33,878. in . 1896 to -30,024. ih .1897,.and-the 
"difference, viz, 3,854; occurs mainly , under “offencés relating 
to work,” ‘which account for a diminütion òf- 2,627, other - 
offetices. fluctuatitig but slightly, with the exception of fall other. ~. 
breaches of jail rules” which show.a, falling off ‘of 963, 
oe The idea of. employing. prisoners. in. agricultural.labour, as. 

erii on at „the Shahpur. jail, appears to bé an excellent and - 

M profitable, oné; a8 we find that, that: éstablishinent nppHed 
"food stores, "KC, ‘free of, cost to thé amount of Rs, 3,020-7. 
figures only exceeded at the Central Jails. at Lahore and- Mont: 
‘gomery, and thüs réduced: the cost pef prisoner to. the excep; s 
tionally low rate of Rs. 22-1 per annum, “The. extension of, - 
this principle would appear to be ‘advisable. -, p 

-On: thé? whole, the jails .of the Punjab appear tó. have beet 3 
“excellently: administered; during the year 1897. Théy are ee 
establishments, but this would. seem o bea Sone rion inherent _ 

dn i their Yodiptenianoe, ; E MEUM. 
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' Roden's... Cotiur.— By Hay SETON MERRIMAN. ‘Marilla 
& Co/Lóndegn- <: - 3 Coe 


MONG our: younger negalists; there can ‘Ge no doubt 

i A’ that Mr. Seton Merriman stands in the first rank. His- 
stories, although ‘somewhat: unequal, are always interesting, 
and whatever his shortcomings—and he has'his defects—dulness, 
at any rate, finds no- place among thém. None. of, his later- 
works have, in our opinion, touched Zhe Soers.; but" Rodews 
Corner probably comes, on the: whole, ‘nearest: to- it, although: 
it can hardly be described as -an ‘altogether’ pleasant’ story. 
There icin it less complication of issues ;'and the cliaractérs— 
ble as some of them are—are more convincing than 


1ose in| lis earlier novels, The plot türns on the ` 


machinations of a couple of scoundrels to get’ into: their: hands: 
a monopoly of a chemical substance calléd malganiite, an: 
'essential material in the manufacture of paper. The- prépára- 
tion of malgamite is one of-the’ deadliest of industries and. the 
workers engaged in it: die off at an amazing rate: Taking 
advantage of the fashionable craze: of the day for philan- 
thropic movements, these two- conspirators’ put .fórward a- 
‘scheme which is ostensibly intended to make .it innocuous, but" 
which isin reality merely a device for getting the ‘trade into- 
their own hands. Aristocratic‘ persons give: their suppórt to: 
“the development of a, definite-scheme for- the .amelioration of: 
“the ‘condition of our fellow-beings.” The Malgamité: Fund. 
becomes a fashionable” charity: and many thoroughly . honest 
and straightforward individüals: are “drawn into- what," in the: 
disguise of benevolence, is a gigantic swindle, ‘while’ ‘others, - 
who are neither. honest nor straightforward, lend'it their coün- 
tenance for a.consideration. A corner is established, enormous 
profits.are made, but the workmen. die even: more: rapidly. than . 
before; and the papermakers, who have to buy their. malgamite" 
at the manufacturers’ own price; are being ruined. by it. The. 
reader must be‘left to discover for. himself. how the bubble is 
burst, together with the various: ‘side: issues Of love and.of ‘hate ; 
(which. are cleverly interwoven with the thread of^the tale... In i- 
n Holzen, Mr. Merriman has presented:us with. a - thorough- : 
pace villain who has absolutely no scruples; cand is prepared . 
to commit murder with: nó more compunction than he :experi- 
ences when he steals, from. the hands of -a corpse, the guldens 
: which.liave been paid.asthe price;of a. valuable trade -secret... 
A. man of iron.nerve and infinite coolness and. self-control, he 
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is in great contrast to his partner who lacks: the backbone, 
rather than the will, to be thorough even in villainy. A pretty, 
but exceedingly- slangy. angl- unconventional: young girl, fresh 
ffom school, supplies most of the humour of ‘the book, while-in._.. 
Dorothy Roden we have-one. of: those- -honest, stout-hearted 
and geód women whom ‘this writer loves to depict.” The real. 
hero of the story, Fony Cornish, is a fine.cgáracter;; Mr. 
Merriman's-books aré -so „clever . and.. so eminently - readable 
that we cannot: but regret that he should try to. heighten the 
: ‘effect of his style by frequent..sententious utterances of little. 
meaning when analysed, and by an occasional display of: cheap. 
` cynicism which is; frequently inconsistent with-.his belief in his. 
‘own. characters, - As; for instance, when. Roden refuses to- - give. 
up his connection: with- the -malgamite- because -.he" wants. to . 
make more money and-marry. Mrs. .Vansittart,. he.says.; ^ Ít- 
is only a question of money... It always is with: women And” 
‘not one in a hundred-cares_how the ‘money is made." 
Ånd the writer adds “:Whith,-.of course; is not ti 
'no. woman likes: to see, her- ‘husband’ S name. on a Ex. yore 
a jam-pot? ». $ toaISgSIP: 
-And again; when ‘he E the.. opinion. ce that. intimacy 
with any who has made for himself à great: name leads fo the 
inevitable conclusion. that he is unwprthy of it," which is not. 
orily cybical.but father an unnecessatily elaborate ‘tendering of 
the yery. old proverb that “no man is a hero to his valet.”- The 
- writer's English, too, is not ‘always : impeccable,. Careleséness ., 
in. writing is, however, no doubt; to.blàme for. a frequent dis-. 
regard of the subjunctive. mood which i is jarring;to..the critical, 
reader ; à ene defect: perhaps, but for that. “treason. easily. 
remedied. n s ep UE Ce 


Rupert. of Henteau, By ANTHONY: Hope: -London:. “Mages, 

` ,millan and.Co.: 1898.:- : ag . : 
F the ‘general: opinion that a S enel toa good Moy is, asa: 
--rule, flat, stale and unprofitable, be correct, an exception: . 
must: ‘be-made in favour:of: Anthony: Hope's Rispert of 'Hentzau, : 
There'is no- falling -off either in' the spirit of the narrative : 


^ or in vigour. of style and brightness and grace” of: dialogue: 3 


And although we- are*confronted ‘with: the. same ‘daring: im- : 
probabilities iwhich -give to the Prisoner’ of -Zenda ' the | sem» 
blahce --of -a-’Gilbertian opera, ' they -age ` so~ toneéd: dowi © 
thatithey ‘seem -alniost natural. - That’ men: should” risk. theif” 
lives to ‘save the honour ‘of a woman—and such a: woman as : 
‘Queen: Flavia--by: rescuing a compromising ‘letter from: the . 
-hahds -of her -esemies‘is,' of course; quite according’ to pre-.; 
cedent ‘and the. rüles of chivalry. - That an ordinary. English; 
gentleman- should, from whatever cause, bear, ‘sO close. a resem. 
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` blance to thé “thonarch- “of à foreigd ‘kingdom as” ‘to be able 
twice successful ly to -personate -him,.among his own- subjects, 
` "is.less probable. ` ‘But readers ofthe Prisoner-of Zenda, having 
“accepted and condoned“ this“ ‘improbability, will find no diff- 
culty in doing so a: second time: and will feel nothing but 
“gratitude to Mr. Hope for allowing -them-to’ see ütóre of the 
gallant -àfid* chivalrous. Rudolf Rássendyll. . We are disposed 
to quárrel-with' him, however, for having failed to find a more 
satisfactory way out of the: difficult : position into" which he 
leads this hero than his death" at.the "hands.*of the most con- 
temptible villein. of. the story, ‘Death is probably the’. only 
artistié’eiiding to a ‘situation which threatens endless compli- 
cations and difficultiés, but we should have préferred that he . 


should die fighting against odds ráther.than by a bulletin his . " 


back directed by a treacherous valet, Life, no doubt, is full of | 
these little ironies, “but in romance -òf the order.óf. Rupert of 
“Hentzau some concession might well'be made to idealism, 
Thé illustrations, which are by Mr. Charles ‘Dana Gibson,- are 


good ; atid although. the artist doés: not quite réalise our con. _ 


céption- of Queen Flavia, we must congratulate him on: the 


skill- with which he has preserved the likeness, of the various * 


personages: in the different pictures. 
4 Philosopher's posten JoEN. ‘Berwicx. Macias 
' & Co. d 


jEADERS who delight. in. old: fashioned ‘romance eich 
_ concerns itself, with love and adventure’ tather than 
with subtle analysis’ of character or difficult.social problems, 
, be recomineńded to ‘read 4 Philosophers Roinance, which 
SE ur find both charming and thrilling. The sééneis laid in 
Italy in the present . day, and the writer’ shows an intimate 
‘knowledge of the place and its-people. There. is.no lack in the 
story. of dramatic situations -or .of sensational incident,. and 
‘should any. captious reader be inclined: to. cavil ‘at the latter, 
‘we would remind him that melodramatic situations. actually 
occur in Italy which to ‘English minds are suggestive of the 
‘boards of the Adelphi. -The book abounds in excellent des- 
criptive passages which alone ‘would-make it “worth reading; 
as, for instance, tlie. description of tlie. ‘Bora, “that térrible 
-witid whichis at: once the scourge and ‘the saving: ’ OF so many 
‘Italian towns is 7 "7 € - 
The narrow alley was black in the shade of. ‘the tall old m With their 
dark. windows, that seethed to më like the closed’ eyes of the dead; and ali the 
v.v spate between the frozen footway-and the strip of clear sky overliead was full 
„of the unearthly, unforgettable sound of the wind, It shrieked among the . 
` stars, and moaned through shadowed: archways, it buffeted the Swinging signs 


vof othe little drinking-shops, and’ hurled itself ike some invisible ‘mouster 
-against everything | in its: pes i therë was:not an- :inch-of brick or wood.or stone 
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distinct advance-on Mr. Berwick’s former- book, Zhe .Secret'of 
Saint Flore 55 MELODIE NEUE 


Ummagga Jataka (The Story. of the Tunnel). ° Translated from 
-the Sinhalese, by Te B. Vatawara, M. C. B., R. A. S... Rate- 
"maliatmaya, etc. etc.. London: Luzac & Co., Great Russell: 

Street 5; Publishers to the India Office.” 1898... >. i0 o> 


*HE. Ummagga Jataka, as the Translator informs us in his. 
preface, recounts the story of the life of Buddlia as thé 
. Bodhisatva, the last but one of the five-hundred and fifty lives 
through which, as -related in the Jatakas, the great Indian sage 
and reformer passed previously to his final. appearance as the 
supreme Buddha. The story of the Tunnel, from, which the 
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Jatikà "takes! ‘its name, 'and Which relates: thé ‘most ‘remarkable 
of the measures adopted by. the 'great Pandit Mahasaudha to 
secure.the final. triumph of King8Védéha of Mithila over his 
enetnies;is introduced by a'series: of stories, in the e with 
which we are all familiar, -of the „questiona by -the solution of 
which Mahasaudha confounded his rivals at the “Court. of that 
‘monarch; of. the way in- ‘which they arc&e, and of their solution. 
It is marked by strikiug beauties of stylé-and language; which 
are:far from-béing wholly lost, if, as Mr. Yatawara tells us;-they 
could. not ‘be ‘completely reproduced, zin the .translation. Its 
é, which is great, depends largely on the vivid pictüre which 
it. présents of the. people; customs, manners and institutions of 
india-in.a. long past : age. Any, artempt to analyse it further 
hére, is out; of the’ question... . 
--Retrliaps the prettiest, ‘if not ‘the most. ioharacteriatie ‘of all the. 
&. related i initis that of.the Bosat's finding of:a wife, 
ive ‘cannot ‘do. better than transcribe’ ‘in-its integrity. 


Z^. Fiom* "this day. forward thé gloty of the Maha Bósat, increased like the waves 
RA vf the “milky ocean; ~All his ‘wealth was controlled by: his sister, Udumbara 
*  iDévi--When the l'osat attained his sixteenth "year, Uduimbara Devi thought, 
“My brother, has, come: of age; his power is very great; he"should have a 
os we of a'caste equal to his own,’ ” and she informed the kin ‘of this view. The 
E “as pléaséd, and said, “ Ve ery good, my dear. Tell: the -Pandit of it.” 
eupon the queen informed the Maha Bosatof-her intention ; and when the 
Agreed, saying; ‘SVery well,” thé queen continued, “ If 50,. brother, shall 
- te e bing. a,maiden for you froma ‘suitable family "*. Then the Maha’ Hósat 
, reflectéd, ^. Now, het Majesty may obtain-àn unsuitable ‘wife for me, I will 
"therefore" ‘go myself and look for.one.” He therefore said, “ May it please your 
a . Majesty. not:to tell the king fora few days for what purpose I “have gone away. 
TI shall’. look. for a suitable wife, and when. find one I shall inform you” The 
i queen agreed, saying’, “Very well,” when the Maha Bosat, after bidding her 
farewell,. entered his house and told.his bosom friends his intention ; then taking. 
~ With. him a tailor’s implements, he disguised himself ‘and departed through the 
; northern gate into the North Market, ` 
“Now. -at that tithe there was a certain ancient but impoverished Situ family 
' üying i in the North Market-town. There was in that: family an only daughter, 
: called: Amara, whose face Was fair to look upon.” She -possessed - all- womanly 
graces and virtues ; ; she was also very fortunate, Now it happened that on this 
` very day the maiden, having boiled water-gruel, started off to go to the field where 
-her father was -ploughing, and pursued her way along the road on which the 
. Maha Bésat was travelling. When he saw her approaching, he thought, “ This 
; isa fair maiden, If she has no husband; she will be a fit wife for me.” On the 
` other hand, Amara Dévi. .also, on seeing the Maha Bosat, reflected, “ If I lived 
- in the house-of such a manas this.T could restore the position. of: my family” 
. After this.the Maha Résat ‘thought to himself, ' I do not know whether she has 
a husband or not ; I shall thereforé ascertain tlie fact from her by means of signs. 
If she is wise, she "will undérstand-what I ask- by these signs,” And when at a 
distance -he” bent his fingers - and clenched his fist," Amara Dévi, too, knowing 
i. the meaning of the sign made by the Bésat, that he was inquiring from "her whe- 
ther she had a husband or not, éxtended' her fingers. Thereupon the Maha 
WBisat, finding that she was not married, stepped near her, and asked her, “ What 
ur name, friend?” ‘Sit! my nameis that which never existed, does not 
exist, ind never will exist in this world" “No creature born in this world is 
-immortal, therefore there is no such name. as Amara (undying). (an that be 
your name ?" inquiredthe Bosat, “ "Yes, sir !" she replied “Friend ! to whom 
are you taking this wáter-gruel" “ To the first god." “Is it to your father 
that you take the water-gruel ?" “ - Yes sir! it is to bim." ; * What is-your- father 
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.' ‘doing there?" “ He is making one into two." “ Making one. into two means 
ploughing. Is hë ploughing. there, friend?" :" Yes, sir!" - * Where is your 
father ploughing ?” “In that place frorh which there is no return," “ The place 
from whith there is no return @ the burial-ground> Friend lis he ploughing 

'neara cemetery!” ' Yes; sir ^. “ Weil; friend, when will you return pPotlpdto 
comes, I shall not come ; if it does not coñe, Í sliall come.” “Friend ! is your 
father ploughing on the other side of a river ?. For what I understarid is this: if- 
the river water comes down you will not come:; if not, you will? ‘Yes, sir!” 
‘she replied, After they hagthus spoken, Amara Dévi offered bn some: water- 
gruel, saying, “Sir! drink this water;gruel.” The Bosát, thinking it 
ungracious to refuse the first task imposed on one, said, " Yes, I will drink," 
Then Amara Dévi took the pot of. gruel from her head and placed it on the 
ground, while’ the Bosat reflected, “ Now, if this maiden gives me thé gruel 

D without first washing the jar-ahd giving me water in it, I shall forsake her at this 
very place” But Amari Dévi, having filled the jar with water, gave it to him, 
and'after placing the empty jar on the ground without giving it. into his -hands, 
stirred the pot of water-gruel, and.filled the jar with it. However, there was nôt 
-sufficient rice in the gruel. The Bosat therefore said, “ What,, friend! this. gruel 
is very weak.” And she‘replied,- We did not get water" “What ! when your 
field was in blossom it had no water?" continued the Pandit. “Yes,-my lord, 


G 


- it'is’so,” she replied. — ": : eye NU . PLE E 
Thus, keeping à part of the water-gruel for her father, she gave the rest.to-thié.. 
'"Bosát. After drinking it and washing his hands and mouth; Re said to her, 
^. *Enend! I shall go to your house, Tell mé. the way.” Amara Devi,’ sáying 
- M Very well" told him the way to her house thus: “ Take this road, and: when- 
you enter the inner village you will see a certain boutique where. they keep for . 
sale balls of dough made of flour and sugar. Proceed a little further till you sée 
“another boutique where they sell water-grüel, When yoti reach this spot and go 
a little further you will see a kobdlila-tree in full blossom. Whei you reach that 
tree. take the road whichis towards that hand by which. you eat," “Do n9t take: 
the road that lies towards the-hand with which You do not eat, *órj in other words, 
. take the southern road. . This way (or this market-town) will lead you to my 
parents’ house ; you had better find the way I have just indicated, . — - 


Here ends the case of -the path which was not definitely pointed out. 


Thus Amara Dévi, having directed the Bdsat, went on her way with the water 
gruel for her father, and the Bósat went to Amara Dévi's house by the way she 
had told him, After this the mother of Amara Dévi, seeing the Pandit, - offered 
Him a seat, and asked of him, “Son! can I offer you any water-gruel to drink? 
And he replied, “ Mother! our sister Amari Dévi gave me some water-grüelete—e 

. drink" At this the mother of Amara Dévi thought,“ Thiz, person must be one 
swho has come here for the sake of my daughter." And the Bosat; noticing the 
poverty of the family, said to her, “ Mother! Iam a tailor Have you got 

. anything to be stitched?” “Son!” she' continued, "there are pillows, torn 

-` clothes, and other things to be stitched, but I have not got the means to get them 
sewn" He then replied, "Mother! there isno -need of money. Bring them; 

.'I will stitch them," ` Thereupon the mother.of Amara Dévi brought .and gave 

. him some torn clothes she had-to be mended. " Thus he mended all the-clothes 

"^ and other necessaries which the villagers wanted to be repaired, for all things 
undertaken by a virtuous man always succeed and prosper to his satisfaction. 

' Then lie said. to Amara Dévi's mother, ' Mother! publish this: in every: street.” 
And she, made it known all over the village ; and the Bosat, completing: all the 
tailoring work as soon as it was brought, earned one thousand "massas that very: 
day. Amara Dévi's..mother, having cooked the mid-day-mealfor the Bósat to 
eat, inquired of him, ‘Son! howmucl rice shall I clean for dinner?" And the ~ 
Bósat replied, Mother ! cook sufficient for all in the Rouse.”’ She then cooked, 7 
ricé, making it well favoured and seasoned. ^ . . Sethe ae a 

Amara Devi returned home carrying on her head a, bundle of firewpod,.zhd in^ 
the fold of her dress a sheaf of leaves from the jungle, and- setting’ down the 
bundle of firewood near the front door, entered the house from the back door, 
Her father returned home when it was getting'dark, Sundry tasteful dishes 
were provided for the Büsat. Amari Dévi having waited on her parents, partook 
of food herself, and after they had finished eating, the daughter having washed 
and anointed the feet of her parents, performed the same services for the Bosat. 
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<. And ihe Pandit lived there fora’: 
`. „learning the chardcter.of Amara Dévi.. 
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^ few days, with the. object of observing and 





. Now one day the Bosat to test hersaid.to Amara Davi, “ Amari Devi, my 
déar! take about. half à;seer of rice, and with it:cóók rne some grüel, rice, and 





cake.” She, without saying, “ How can cook so.many-things with. only half a 


Seer of tice,” was willing to do ‘as she was bidden, and saying, “Very well, i 
shall do as-you wish,” éleaned half a’seer.of rice; boiled the whole grains, made 
water-gruel with thé broken grains, and with the ricedust prepared cakes and all 
óthér suitable sweetméats. Shë gavé the Maha "Bósat water-grugl and cakes. 
AS soon as be took a mouthful of this water-gruel, such was its sweetness: that 


‘all nerves of thie palate were affected by it ; but try her he spat/gut-thé mouth- - 


ful of water-gruel hë had taken, saying, “ Friend:! since you-do not know how 
tò cook, why did.you waste my rice?" Amara Devi, without taking offence, 


gave hint the cakes, saying, “ My lord ! if the water-gruel is not good, eat these. 


cakes,” ` AS soon as the cakes were tasted, such was their sweet- flavour that his 
sensé of taste was'ovérpowered by it. As before, he spat this out, Even this 
‘did not provoké the maiden, for she.then gave him rice, saying, "Hit is-sò; take 
‘this rice” . When a little-of it was placed in the mouth, all the -pálatal' nerves 


were titillated.. .. ` 


Now ihe Bosit, as if in ańger, said,“ If you donot knéw'hoWw'to'cook, why 


-did ‘you waste the substance I earned with difficulty ?" He ‘then-imixed all the 
three courses together; and smearing her head and body with them, told her to 
stand. near. the door in the sun.. Amara Dévi withotit the least anger said, 


C Véry well,” andestood neàrthe.doorin the sun. Then Maha Bésat; finding ' 


that there was mo pride in her, said, * Friend !. conie.here," She, for her part, 


‘without waiting to be bade a second time, came to him at once,- When the . 


Bosat left the city, hé had brought with him one thousand massas and a fine . 


kasi-cloth in his betel-bag. ' This he took out, ànd,-placiig it in the: hands, of 
Amara Devi, said, * Friend | go with your mother;.and after. bathing’ come to me 
drésséd.in this,” She did as he bade her. The Pandit then gave all the massas 
he earfied ‘by: tailoring, and also those he brought with him, to. Amara Dévi's 
parents; ahd.comforting-the qJd. peoplé he: said,. * Take ‘no thought of your 
‘livelihood,’ and led Amara. .Dévi-away with him into the city. - With the-view 
-Of testing-her further he kept ‘her inthe-liouse of the gate-keeper, and telling 
the gate-keeper's wife of his plan, he went to his house, : Then he sent for two 


of his meh, and, giving them a thousand massas, said, “I brought and left a ` 


woman at such a house; take -thesé thousand imassas with you, arid test her 
fidelity.” . So saying, he despatched them. “They went there as: the ‘Bésat> had 
bade theni, and offered her the thousand massas to'tempt her. Amara Dévi thus 
‘replied, “ These thousand’ massas are not worthy towWásh my husband's feet;” and 
^rejected.their proposal, "These men-went and infornied the Bésat of it... But the 
.Bósát sent -these men’ three: times over, and even at the third tíme she did not 
accept their proposal. “He, therefore; on the fourth occasion told them” to’ bring 
hex by force. Théy then went and brought her.against her wish. „Amară Dévi 


(when brought before the Bosat) could not ‘recognise the’ Maha Bosat, as he was. 


arrayed in his.state ropes; arid she smiled and wept as she looked at him.. The 
Pandit inquired of her the cause-of her smiling and weeping. To this. Amara 


Devi replied, “ My lord ! when I saw your divine splendour, “and realised: that : 


it-was not: undeserved, I reflected that the merit you have.gained by Virtuous 
acts in your former.births was inconcéiveable, and I. smiled with joy; ^I wept 
through lovefor you when I thought that you would.now scorn ‘thy words, and by 


seducing women'maintained and protected by otheis,or by committing adultery, - 


you might -go to perdition ina future birth." The -Bésat having. tried her 
‘and:found.out that she was a pure-minded woman, sent her back .to thé -place 
from ‘which’ she was brought; saying, “ As she does. not believe.me, keep her in 
the-same place whence she was: brought." And dgain, assuming: the disguise 
‘of a-tailor he went to*her that very night, slept there, and- carly oñ the: following 
orning Be returned to the place, ‘and. informed Udumbara Devi that He had 
ught a suitable Kumarika to be-his wife. The quéen, having informed the 
king-about thé matter, decorated-Amara Dévi with all’a-woman’s Ornaments for 


the feet, ears, neck, and hands, and placed- her ön the, great dais, Then by. the. 


‘royal command ‘the great city of Mithila, séven yodunas in extent, was variously 
‘decorated: with gilded flags, and she ‘was placed in an upright- posture 
in. a splendidly: adorned state chariot, so that all the populace might 
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Ze. easily- -behold-.her -beauity-; for they. feared. thatif- she reclined, ;none. P the, 
éitizens would see whether she was dat iy. or well-formed, - ind: thus 

`- “attended by' a great procession, ‘like : jddess “attended” by crowds’ of. 
"gods, she. wag escorted through the'streéts of the town io thé housé Of the -Mahe 

= BOsat, where she-plighted her tro and Was given “in. marriage to- “him: On 

; the’ wwedding-day of thé Basat. the 

hore b less than: a the t 
















a pe the her Tn “thi ‘inariner he Won: de Bearts: of all ‘the, saliene of 
:* uthat great city, Mithila, în one day, even 4n one "second.: From this, tiñe for: 
EE zwaid. thé Bosat, “who is precioüs-as the apple of the eye to. the thie “worlds, 
"s vith Amara Devi, instructing ‘the gos in. things. feniporal | 














Sir, Pines: Tae the. Pacificator... N By. ‘Lieutenants aa alk 
ge J. MCLEOD INNES, R: E; V. C With, Portrait. Oxford : 
“At the Claréndon Press. _ 1898." eno z 


ERHAPS the:most: ‘salient one of this: ‘adiiteable: sm 
- ofthe. career of one‘of-the. gréatést: ‘of ; Indian: Adminis- 
‘tkators,- and that which willbe most interesting. to -students 
‘of- Indian ‘politics, is ‘the -author’s judicial freatment: of. the 
‘differences which arose between Sir Henry. “Lawrence and Lord 
‘Dalhousie - in'connexion with-our policy. in the .Pünjaby; “and 
rone- of whichzwas; ‘at.the:same time, fhe’ Subject; of. prolonged, 
“and, at the ‘last, ` ‘acrimonious, ‘controversy between: the--former. 
and his”  brothef, | the future Viceroy: ."Therfirst. of ‘these differs 
*étices, -as is: well known; - ‘Concerned: the- disposition: 'of- the 
?Proyinée, after'tlie crushing defeat of the Khalsa. at * Gujarát. 
‘The final arrangement. ‘made by Lord - ‘Hatdinge. for . the- gov- 
ernment -of the-Punjab, when .tħe-treaty- of Bħairówal: was 
“substituted for that of Lahore, had been’ thatiof: ‘carrying-on-she- 
‘administration in.tlie . name of..the migor-Mabharaja;through a 
"British Minister. assisted by--a Council of Regency.’ It was 
-under that system:that Sir -Henfy” Lawrence, the- first- Resident, 
cand ‘practically thé ' supreme. ruler, of the Province “had earned, 
: Zand justly earned, the title of .Pacificator.- In - apité "of. the 
"doubtful “temper: - "of- tlie. soldiery and .the intrigues *-of- the 
: Maharani, we are told; “ the genial “accessibility; the freedom 
of discussion, thé manly sympathy: and the readiness-to redréss 
.Wrongs ‘and evils,: united with: tlie: sturdy capacity. ‘for “rule 
“and | the freedom from all tendency to. intrigue: or nart wness 
iof. "demeanour,:that; were found to prevail, won in a £ : 
‘degree the feelings-of all ‘Classes of: the. “people, - sardar ‘chi 
“landholders and peasantry alike." `. per 
But Lord Dalhousie’ had. now. made.” kd his à mind ihag 
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. innocent alike for. thé treachery. ‘of the few and-the flame it 
had kindled. He had announced his. decision to Sir Henry, 
. who proposed to issue a proclamation in a Very. different spirit, 
. in language? which; if; in:some particulars, ‘snot. wholly . unpro- 
_voked, - Was almost intolérable® "in its harshness. - - - a: 
T "In „my conversation with. yon a few days ago,” he said :— 


* T took occasion to say to you tliát fiy mode of.congucting public 
DES busingss; in the administration with which I am entrusted, and especially, 
i with the confidential, servants of the G&ernment, are, (Sie) to speak with 
perfect openness, without any reserve, and plainly to.tell my mind with-- 
out disguise or mincing of words. In pursuance of that system, I now 
remark” on the” proclamation. you have’ proposed, Itis- objéctionable 
.- ;ip matter, because, from the terms! in which it: is. worded, it is 
calculated to eonvey to those ‘who are engaged in this „shameful war 
' an expectation of -múch more favourable terms, ‘much.more extended 
immunity from punishment, tham I* consider myself justified ‘in 
‘granting them. Itis objectionable in manner j'-because (uninten- 
- tionally, no doubt) its whole tone substitutés you personally, as the 
Resident. "at: Lahore; for’ the- Government which you represent. It 
is calculated to raise thé inference that ‘a new state of things is 
Yarising ; that the fact: of your arrival with a desire to bring peace tò ` 
^ thé. Punjab is likely to affect the warlike measures of the Governinent ; 
- and that you are Come as a peacemaker for the Sikhs, as standing 
between them'and the Government... . . This’ cannot.-be.... There 
- must be, entire identity between the. ‘Government and -its- agent, who- 
. | everheis.... I repeat; that I can allow nothing tobe said or done 
` e which should raise the notion that the policy ‘of ‘the Government of 
-  [naia, or its intentions, depend on your- presence ‘as. Resident. in the 
~ +- Punjab, or the presence of Sir F. Currie instead. * By the orders of 
'  the.Court oi Directors, that policy . is not to be finally declared until 
. after the country is subjected to our military possession, and after a 
. full review of thé whole subject. The orders of thé Court: shall’ be 
© > -obeyed by me. ‘I do not seek for ‘a moment to conceal from you that 
7 p have seen.no reason whatever to depart from the ‘opinion that the 
;. peace and vital interests of the British Empire now.require that the 
VET, power ofthe Sikh Government should not only bé defeated, but sub- 
^7 > verted and their dynasty abolished , ... I am very willing’ that a pro- 
clamation should be issued” by you; but bearing evidence that it 
proceeds | from Government:: It- may notify that no’ terms can be 
. given. but unconditional, submission ; ; yetthat, .on submission. being 
f immediately. made, no man’s life shall be forfeited forthe part he has 
taken. in hostilities against the British Government.” 


. - The gravamen of this letter, Says tlie author, lay' less in its 
‘fone towards Sir Henry than in the treatment it seemed to 
foreshadow for. the Punjab and.its people. <“ His anxiety was 
deeply- aroused. - He feared the worst ; that-is, that all chance 
was at an end of securing a friendly feeling. ofgood will and 
. alliance in the frontier race, and. that one of. bitter alienation, 
hatred and hostility would prevail.’ » 

2 \ Lord Dalhousie’ himself was not wholly uhimpressed with 
these views. But annexation he would not forego, and, in his 
.conclusion that it: was unavoidable, he had the support of 
‘John Lawrence. On its Becoming, Engwn, in the ‘middle of 
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"Maich, that ‘this dedision Was irrevocable, -Sir Hebry "tender- 
véd ` his résignation. - When, however, - “Sir? Henry El liot; the 
Foreign Secretary, deputed for" the” pürpose by Lord: Dal- 
-housie, waited on him and-explained to him that" the: Gov- 
ernorsGeneral particularly desired that he- should continue-ia-- 
his leading position ib the ‘Panjab, 7 only. for the special reason ` 
-that it would ‘ensure his having the best opportunity for effect- 
-ing his great object; thé ns and even -indulgent &onsidera- . 
‘tion of the vanquished,” he was.prevailed upon. to reconsider 
-his-decision: The eventual arrangement for the administra- 
tion, however, was that it^ should be conducted by-a trium- 
virate consisting of Sir Henry Lawrence as President; his. 
‘brother, John Lawence as’ Revenue, and Mr. Manséls as 
: Finance; Member; añ. , arrangement under which, as our 
-author adds, the great duty of effecting’ the pacification of 
- the Province, removing irritation and introducing contentment 
‘and peace, rested largely on Sir Henry ; and it is largely due to 
the manner in which he performed that duty that the subsequent — 
; history ofthe Province has. not justified. the apprehensions with 
which he viewed its annexation. : : 
' Of the-other differences, which developed: themselves in the 
“course “of the administration, the .only one that led. to serious 
friction and calls for-special notice, related to the ' treatment of — 
_ the old Jaghirdars, But there was another question the. policy 
. adopted with regard to which by Lord Dalhousie was distinctly 
opposed to the convictions of Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Henry, 
, had he been allowed his way; would. have fostered,in the Trans- 
Sutlej States, an aristocracy similar to that. which: had long 
‘existed and been wisely recognised in the 'Cis-Sutlej, where, 
such men as the Rajas of Patiala and Jind materially influenced, . 
“ guided‘and ruled the people. But Lord Dalhóusie would Hávee- 
none of this. The results of. this.error. were apparent: when 
-the -mutiny "broke. out. The. men. of the’ Cis-Sutlej States, 
‘under the guidance of.their natural leaders, at once“ declared 
““for the British; kept: open thé road to Dehli, furnished 
o8 valuablé contingents, and gave important aid throughout. the 
siege,” while; with the single exception of. Kapurthala, no other 
Trans-Sutléj Sikb thus voluntarily came forwárd.. Even. When, 
on July. 23rd, Jotin® Lawrence called on the Sikh Chiefs to 
furnish’ men for the war, * the result," Says Lieütenarnt-General : 
Innes, * was .that no levies’ of real. Sikhs under. their own 
“leaders ever seem,to have-joined at all, though a, body. of gui. 
ners and sappers. was organized, and a large 3 number öf Müzha-—- 
bís—low-caste Sikhs—were raised from dmong-the anal work- 
- men by the irrigation engineers, and converted. ‘into sappérs and 
' plonéers for employment at Delhi ; while, in contrast to ‘them, 
leaders and chiefs: of the. Mobammadan; Miültán and" frontier 
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tribes, tinder the influence of Edwardes‘and the frontier officers, 
raised regiment after regiment of- their Miltánt, Pathan, and: 
other followers (not Sikhs at all) who marched dowh to the. 
seat of war, and aided in the cogflict at Dehli, Onè- often. 
-xeads loosely worded allusions: to John Lawrence. having sent. 
down large bodies.of newly-raised Sikhs to Dehli. -In point of: 
fact, he-sent none but the few-méntioned above. Thgse who. 
aided us at Behli weré the. Cis-Sutlej: Sikhs -and. the -Multdn. 


and froùtiet Muhammadans, besides the: Kashmfr contingent of. | 


23000 men, who arrived shortly before Dehli -was-stormed. 
'. After.the capturé of Delhi, when the storm‘had been. weather 
-ed and the tide had turned—but not till then—the, ‘Trans: 
Sutlej Sikhs came.forward and ;enlisted in thousands; raising 
the strength of the: ‘Punjab troops, it is said, up: to: somè 70, 000: 
men,” 

Lord. Dalhousie’ $ peremptory. ruling à on. “this question. af. culti-- 
vatino an aristocracy left.no room for diversity of opinion. be-- 


etwo brothers. But it was otherwise with the'cognate: . 


"of the recognition of the jaghirdars;. in : -respect of 
“which a.wide discretion had been left to-the Board. Each case 
had to be decided on its.merits,.and.the friction that arose.be- 
tween John Lawrence, who, as Chancellor. ofthe. Exchequer; 
stood gut. for economy, and Sir Henry; who attached’ i greater 
importance to securing. the .good-will of: the people, at last 
reached the dimensions of a public scandal.. Lord. Dalhousie, 
to whom .disputed. cases were. referred, appears commonly to. 
have sided with:John Lawrence, and Sir Henry. felt that. his- 
position was becoming untenable and tendered’ his. resig: 
nation, which was accepted.. Sir Henry was transferred: to. Raj- . 
putana, where it fell to him, to-settle the. adoption: question. ona 
“mort liberal footing thàn that hitherto followed by: Lord Dal- 
housie, while’ it was reserved for Lord Canning, after theiMutiny, 
to:rectify to some extent t the errors which, followed: his , epar 
ture from. the Punjab.. MEER 2 P s 
“Common: Salt ; Tis-use and, necessity Jor the Maintenance. of 
Health and: the’ Prevention: of Disease.. By C. GODFREY 
: GUMPEL, Fellow: of the: Physiological; Society, etc.. "london: 
Swan, Sonnenadhiein & Co; Limited;. Paternoster: pae, 
. 1898- Es 
R. Godfrey Gümpel has followed up thé Little book: on 
N -the natural immunity against cholera, and: the preven- 
tiom-ef this and other allied: diseases by ‘simple: physiological 
‘means which he ‘published three years- ago, and. which was 
reviewed at.length in these pages, by a more elaborate treatise 
under’ the: ‘above title, in which he Biene in great detail, 
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What, among other things, we o Mr. Günipel to 
maintain in this. very suggestive work is that the susceptibility 
of man toa large number of serious diseases, notably such as 
depend upon the state of tig: .blood, connotes a ida of. 
sotiium-chloride—common- salt—in the bloód serum, th 
what is indicated for the: purpose of. diminishing the OR 
tibility àn ‘question. is that the supply: ‘of..salt derived by the 

system from the food: a»risumed shoüld be suppleMented, from 
time to time, in ‘certain other ways; ^ itich he describés ; “as, for 
instance, by drinking daily, ‘soon: “after: rising ‘in the-morning, 
half? pint of a solution, of saltid Water, of suitable strength, 
i viz. about rper cents:and, if necessary, repeating the dose once 
. or twice: during the day; and by warm salt water baths of the 
. detisity of sea-water. ` 
What, it seems to us, the author actually proves, is that a. 
‘deficiency of-'sodium-chloride in’ the blood-serum’ gives rise to 
morbid conditions which, where-they' do not at óncé produce . 
„mòre sérious cónsequénces; may ‘not.’ unréasonably be 
^. tó increase the 'susceptibility of the organism tod 
the kind he has in view ;-and this, if it does not Ei nid : 
- demonstration of ‘the «first parf of his theory; thay bees" Sa 
to'be a near ‘approach: to it, The weak part.of the, theory 
appears to us‘to lie in the absence of all proof that a deficiency 
-òf commén saltin the ‘blood is.a:fyequent’ condition, -or that, 
when it occurs, it is generally the result-of a deficiency in “the 
quantity supplied to the system ab extero, and not rather of 
physiological 'conditions- which- mo: increase of, that supply can 
be expected to affect, . ^ = 

"Among the. facts upon which-the author’ s view. of the i inipor-- - 
tance of the-part played by. common‘ salt:ih the maintenance’ of 
health is based, ate that the ability of:the. red-blood-córpitscTez 
to preserve their proper shape, and so discharge their function 
-of absorbing | oxygen and: distributing it. throughout the body, 
depends upon the presence in thé blood sérum ‘of.a certain 
proportion—o- 4 to O'5: per cent—of this substance, in.the ab- ` 
“gence of which the ‘corpuscles absorb “water from: the . serum, 
“swell: till they. asstime*a-spherical form - and ultiiately:burst . 
‘and discharge their hæmoglobin and potash salts into-the 
serum, where the latter salts not only sét: up-chemiéal changes 

-which result in depriving the blood itself of its sodium-chloride, 
but act as.a violent poison on the heart. ~: - 

- As to.the-effect of the distension of the red blood corpuscles x 

in éonsequence-of want of salt in-the blood; to a degree, 
* oftheir actual destruction, Mr. Gümpel says : AME 
-Í am not cognisant.ofany experiments ever having- beén madad to 
- answer- that question ;' but the wonderful perfection of the- appliances 
and means that are available in the modern physiological laboratories 
should overcome the difficulties which surround such àn inquiry. 
The experiments undertaken by many physiologists ' have: deter- 
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mined the fact, that the absorption of oxygen: by. the blood i is not a 


‘mere physical. pliénoménon.. hd 
- One, hundred, volumes. of pute’ water absorb; at the teripérdture of 
the human body, about I V¥élunie of oxygen; and any ‘substance held i in 
. solution, whether mineral or. organicjgliminishes this amount. 







“that of some herbivora—sheep and rabbits—only zo to 15 vólümes of 
.oxygen in, roo, volumes of blood. This absorption of s 'large a 
: volume of oxygen, is éxplained' by Liebigt ‘as being due td this gas 
* entering in@o.a loose combination with theg heemoglobia of-the blood 
corpuscles. . 4 

The question now before, us is : Can the blood corpuscles): when i in 
: a swollen globular form, which may be-designated ‘(if “it not- "actually 
is) a diseased conditio: properly perform. this ‘chemical fuüction of 

combining with oxygen in the lungs ?. 
Í think” we are justified in Our contention, that this is not ihe: case : 
that, namely, the blood. cannot -ábsorb: thé ‘gas, and if it does so, it 
: takes place imperfectly’ and ` under difficult and unfavourable condi- 
-tions. . TED 
The following" ? cot gidératiotis: -and facts will support us" ‘injour con- 
tention. We first need, but remember what was said about the ductile 
— mature of the corpuscles, which allowed them to elongate—in fact alter 
their shàpe to accommodate themselves in their passage through the 
fine capillaries—and we can at once: understand how difficult; if not 
,impossible, it must be for the swollen globüles' to'pàss through ‘these 
‘capillaries, especially: When the lung has inhaled atmospheric dir ofa 
f dow temperature, which rather tends to contract the fine blood.vessels. . 
This must naturally produce a check in, the circulation of. the blood 
. in the lungs, with all the concomiftant. phenomena, of- “dyspneed, and, as 
. a result, an insufficient oxygenation of the blood. `- 

' But there is. another caüse' acting against the absorption af’ oxygen 
.by' the’ enlarged globules. Manassein,} who submitted- the; blood of 
178 different animals to;about 40,900 experiments, found that thé blood 
corpuscles become enlarged, .throtigh'i the absorption of ¢ oxygen, in the 
proportion of 1 10 1'10. "When how the corpuscles’ are already dis- 
tended, and -haye approached the ‘globular. or déath form, -we can 
logically assume that’ such ; enlargement has a limit, * and. that. thus 
E^" is offered t to a further: ‘extension y thatis do the absorption 
of oxygen 

A mors positive* próof of tbe inability of‘distendéd: ‘corpuscles to 
absorb oxygen is: afforded by the: -following- experiments. The red cor: 
_puscles give the colour to the blood. When charged ` with oxygen this: 
` colour is a bright red, provided that the corpuscles are- in heir normal 
biconcave, shape. After -the blood has passed. through the^ cápillaries 

- of the tissues and the various organs; it-loses oxygen, abSorbs; carbonic 





The arterial blood of dogs was fond to contain about I9. tó 20; .afid . 


"acid, and. is now of a' dark -colour. Uponithe blood reaching the- 


.: heart and thence the lungs, it is recharged with: oxygen, givés off.car- 
: bonic acid and, appears again. bright red, The absorbed fxygen is 
hénce a cause of the bright colour of "the: blood; 

- But there is another method of effecting this: change’ dt- colour, lt 


has been ascertained that, when thé corpuscles are of the normal bicon- ` 


` cave form, the blood appears red; but that,-if through. -an- addition of 


` 


ater. they swell ahd -become globüla£, “the blood :assumés a‘black ` 


added 





colour. When now a proportionate quantity. of common. salt;i 





* Bunge, pp: 239; 240. f 
f Zuntz, Die Gase des Blutes, Hermann, iv.b, p. . 48. 
$ Rollet, PAysiologie des Blutes, Hermann, iv.a, p. 22. 
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^to tliis black blood; it has fhe effect of 1 restoring the “corpuscles (unless 
>, they have been killed, as pointed out above) to their’ normal biconcave 
- :state,.and thus of vevivirig the healthy ved colour af the blood. ~~ 
Moreover, as Dr. W, Steveys§ relates as the result of his experience ; 
a. The ‘blood becomes black e exactly in proportion to the diminution of 


ab its saline.matter.; and when this is diminished to a certain extent en. 


vital currént becomes so ‘vapid as.to be totally incapable of stimulating. 

-. the keart, When such blood is exposed to the air Z2, does not. become. 

i... ved, but when wea dg: a small portion of saline’ mattet y even to this 

'' black and dead flüid; the scarlét or arterial colóur"is immediately 
"restored? | 
-  When-we cut out-a piece of the red crassamentum from healthy 
. blood; which has just coagulated, and-immerse this in’ distilled water, 
the water rapidly attracts -the saline ,ingredients-out of.the clot; In ~ 
. Proportion as -this takes plàce the colour ‘changes, and ina short j 

-. period it becomes perfectly black.” 

- 5. © When we take this black clot out of the distilled water - and expose 

it directly to the air ‘it remains black, or if we immerse it in a jar of 
- zpure oxygen, the oxygen can now no. more redden its.coloür than it 
, can change the colour of the blackest ink, "There. is but oüe way by 
|. Which the red colour can be restored, and that is neither by dir; iron, nor 
oxygen, büt by restoring to the blood the saline matter whick it hasa 
lost; and when we sprinkle or rub a smail quantity of the ñutiate of 
& . soda (common salt) on the black.clot, not merely red, but, a colour 
. that is highly arterial, is immediately prodüced ; or when we make an’ 
` artificial serum by impregnating water with any of the neutral salts,|| ” 
-and then ‘take the black clot-out of the clear fresh water. ands immerse.” 
‘>it. inthis equally clear saline fluid, it is immediately changed from- 
“black to a bright red colour.” d 
-_ We are hence forced to concludé tliat the blood. corpusclés, when 
“distended through the absorption of à watery blood serum, are de- Í 
= priya of their “faculty of absorbing oxygen in a degree corresponding : 
V 3° fo the deficiency of sodium-chloridé'in the blood, and we can now well 
= ;. understand how futile.are the attempts to- - oxygenate the blood by 
i . inhaling” pure oxygen into the lungs, as is so frequently advised to, 

. , and is practised by, consumptive patients., The blood will not be ina, 
. condition to absorb the. yital gas, until. it has had its corpuscles res- 
`tored to their normal shape by the admixture ofa proportionate aiyount— 
-of sodium-chloride. - 


“Toto the reasoning; for the most part. hypothetical, on-which 
Mr. .Gümpel bases his conclusions as to the relation between 
various diséáses'ahd- à deficiency^ of* salt-in thé ' system, we 
shall not attempt to follow him. -Enough has. been’ said to . 
‘conyince any unprejudiced. reader: that such :a deficiency, to 


"whatever: particular consequences ib máy lead, must be highly 


prejudicial to health ; a truth, indeed, which the ‘majority of 


;marikind "had long since. discovered, in a. general Way, by ex-- 
"eperiénces 07 "M 


1$ Dr. w. Stevens, Obsersiations, on the ; Blood, London, 1832, per Dok 


ud Any Substance: which can daw: the water- out of the corpis diclis: will 


effect this, but the normal and natural substance for the, human tee is. 
" godium- sponds: ee 08s AME i E 
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1. THE First. ATTEMPT; 


HEN, in 1675, the leárned Dr. Fryer visited thé Island ` 
, .of. Bombay, he noted with. disapprobation that (though 
oncom desired") the English in Bombay .hád' no 
Chu chs He had seeń Goa tlie Golden, magnificent-in her 
decay. Everywhere his eye liad rested on churches, convents, 
colleges and glorious structures. The bells wéré for ever 
calling sinful man to-prayers. There he saw thé Church of 
the Grey Friars, dedicated to, the gentle St.Francis’ of 
Assisium,. one of the most beautiful temples in the East ; 
there, the splendid Se Priinacial, hardly surpassed, só the goód 
doctor would have us. believe, by any Church im his own land ; 
the.Cathedral, whose bell had so often clanged .the death 
summons to` the shuddering. wretches in the cells of the Holy - 
Inquisition, and-warned them that the hour of their. a4/0-da- - 
fè. had come ; there also the Church of St. Càitan, built in 
imi n of the Basilica of St..Andrea della’ Vella” at Rome, 
there "WIonvents ‘and .Churches, ` colleges. and  retréats* for 
Jesuit and Carmelite, Dominican and- Franciscan, Theatine 
and , Augustinian, Oratorian and what not.. But in Bombay— 
though it was mightily desired—no English Church.” . ` 
There, was,’ to be sure, a burial ground, and- it was 
thickly sown. . Thomas Mendham was the first Englishman they 
planted there, and Mendham’s Point they called it. From 
the Castle and the Barracksto Mendham’s Pointthe passage was’ 
all too quickly made. . The. building of the Young Men's 
Christian Association marks the spot where our- early English : 
were laid, and, perhaps, the. tram. lines. and ‘the roáds to the 
Bandstand and Wodehouse run over tlieir resting place. 
m HE In cities should we English lie; .. $ ` 
: Where cries are rising ever. new; $3 
- And men’s incessant stream goes by 
234 : We Who pursue, : 
| , Our business with unslackening stride. MT 
“VOL. cvi. | : vol fk 
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One of the earliest pilgrimages. of the writer ‘was’ to Gold- - 
smith’s tomb, near the Temple Church, It is a plain slab, 
eighteen inches or.so above the surface of the ground. Straddle 
across the tomb fore.and aft,- sat two, office-boys, vis-d-vis, an . 
álléy-taw bisecting. the distance between them. "The-young- 
rogues were enjoying the sunshine of that June day and wasting 
their masters! time in the mysteries of “ knuckle down.” How 
Goldsmith's bones beneath must have crinkled with „pleasure ! 
And ‘if Mendham’s Point is where we have located it, fronting 
our richest seas, the- buried English lie. there as contentedly, 
with the sough of the sea ọn both sides and the rush of their 
grandchildren's children's children overhead,’ as Oliver under 
plain slab in ** London's Central roar.” 
Then, again, old Hamilton. notes,. with aithenae sarcasm, 
. that the Honourable Company had been at much charge in 
building forts, but yet båd no thought of, building a Church. 
in Goa he had counted, “from a single: ‘knoll, eighty, 
- churches and. chapels. Perhaps some modern. Fryer or 
Hamilton ‘has also noted, as he passed’ along the stately array 
of magnificent buildings from Apollo Pier to Crawford ‘Market, 
.that the English had raised gorgeous. structures for their 
: Colleges, their Schools, their “Public, Offices, Municipal . Halls 
: and Railway: Stations, but that’ the old Church ‘of St, Thomas, 
-built when Bombay: was poor and harassed, when she had 
büt one inhabitant where she has now "fifty, was thé- only 
- structure of any, size raised by them to the honour of God, 
‘that had arrested his attention. oad 

‘But, after all, were our countrymen so remiss ; Before Wrenn 
had laid the first stone of the great Cathedral, * before, indeed, 
it was quite settled. whether “the | ‘blackened ` walls of old. 
. St. Paul's were to bear. 'a.roof again, or whether. a' ne 
was to risé Phoenix like from ‘the ashes of the old d 
“foundations .of our Church in Bombay had. been laid” afd the 
structure raised above. the level. of the ground. Streynhami 
“Master had: yet to build the first English Church in ‘Madras, 
and Aurtingzebe to grant the site upon which Calcutta “was to 
rise. When Fryer came, the Island had scarcely been a 
decade in our possession. Both them and for many a long 
` year after, slie'had';to fight for her very existence, against 
Portuguese : ‘envy and - “pride, against the Angria. pirate, the 
Sidi of. Jinjirah, the revolt of her own soldiers, a: deadly 
climate .and'pestilence. A space of: three years, three short 
' years, was-the measure of life allotted to an Englishman-in 
this pas unheathful Island” of those days. That learned 





** Thé first stone of the new Cathedral was laid at the south-east 
corner of the choir by Mr. Strong, the Mason, and the second by Mr, 
" Longland, on June 21st, 167 Ld " A History of St. Paul's. s Longman. 
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-Datie, Carsten Niebuhr, knew what carried them off. They 
died because they - slept in the open air and ate pig and 
drank strong wines of Portugal and wore tight clothes! 
sey. it in her-history, a great plague wasted her, as, ‘alas! it 
S wasting her now, . Two hundred years ago the Council write 

-plaintively : i ‘The mortality this year has been exceeding.” 
* We are six," piteously moans President Waite on another 
‘occasion, * including your Council, lt is morally impossible 
‘to longer continue from going underground." Fluxes,- dropsy, 
* barbiers "(whereby a man presently lost. the use ‘of hands 
‘anid feet}, gout, the stone, malignant and putrid fevers, the 
awful Chinese death. (the remedy for which was as bad as the 
“disease), sent four men out of five in.a bullock hearsé.to - 
Mendham’s’Point by the sea. "Val Hurst :~drinking - sott,” 
is: the ‘terse entry. in. the Surat list of factors about this period, 
and we may surmise that Bombay was not without-her Val 
CHeweteton, One must remember, too, that it. was the time that 
was king ; a time when the harmless -gaieties and 
innocent pleasures of life, which had “been suppressed ‘and. 
‘weighted down by Puritanism, had broken out, for want of light 
"and. action, into malignant and foul ulcers, blotching our 


-mational’ character " with leprous. sores. The drama ofthe .- 


‘time.was altogether become abominable, Congreve, Wycherly, 
 Etlierege, * loose Astroea,® -and chaste Centlivre are, for all, 
their; wit and ‘humour, the Yahoos ‘of ‘our literature. ~The , 
infected current of that tide swept out’ here and caught. them ' 
n its swirl, Aungier, that good and gredt “man, whom 
"Bombay in return for many services has left to a nameless 
grave, Aungiér, the Governor, bemoaning the mortality among 
the soldiers, writes‘: * strong drink and flesh is mortal " (to the 
@isexSes~he mentions), “ which to make an. English soldier 
leave off, is almost as difficultas to make 'him divest "his 
nature, though present death be; ‘laid ‘before. him; for the “ill 
gratifying of his palate."* - 

' .K phraseology counts for 'anytling, Bombay was s a highly 
god-fearing place. :'The Deputy Governor lay ill at^a - 
distance, and they regret they could offer nothing" “ more 
-than their'prayers to God for him.” : Did one of them 
die, they: piously “desired Almighty God to prepare them 
for their last change.” ~The Plague raged, and- they ac- 


knowledged, with reverent . meekness, tbat * it: ‘bath’ pleased -` 


Almishtv God to let them see what they^are." Yet Cook, 
Governor, robbed the inhabitants and summoned'a 
his Court, on Friday, whom his fuddled wórship had 

-hanged on the Tuesday before. per gambled, Hy fought, 
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they weñt a buccaneering, they hasténed to be rich, they import- 
_ed white women and then refused to marry them, they filled up- 
-old bandoleers with wild-fire, and, lacking a dog’ s tail to tie them 
to, blew up. magazines and 5 black fellows” with them; they 
hindered the perfotmance of public duty to God Almighty at - 
the accustomary hour by’ long and frequent drinking meetings: 
‘until two or three in the mornings,” they scoffed at religion, and’, 
then, at the. end: of two:monsoons, the bullock hearse bumped 
their burnt-outcarcases to Mendham’s Point by the Sea.* They 
had been shipped somewhere East of Suez and they had raised 
aote -thiügs: than a-'*thirst." - They had .lost everything 
'apparently, but theirnative courage. That flared brightly enoügh 
4n-their drink-sodden' bodies, Sivaji. sacks Surat and- sends 
‘messengers to demand homage from Oxinden, else “ye would 
,raze our house to ye ground and not spare a lifes, -But wee bidd 
-him ` keepe his people out of ye reach of our gunns, else. 
“wee would shoote them," -And when they would not, he -drew 
out in rank and file, charged the rogues, and róuted. d 
* Portugals " threaten Aungier, and he bids them *& 77*..-on 
when they will.” * We little concefne ourselves,” says he, “Ce for. 
3; vanything: they dare doe, and wish they, would begin to: -quarrell,” " 
. Still Divine Service was held twice a-day, morning and éven- 
. ing, as enjoined by the Book of Common Prayer,.at which -all 
.. Factors must attend,:in what was ealled'a * Hall ”-in thé castle, - 
+ First came a hospital, and, close on its: heels, a suggestion from , 
~ a the Court of Directors in England tó raise a separate building 
«fot Divine Service. The suggestion was enthusiastically rê- 
ceived by Sir George Oxinden, “ vir sanguinis splendore, pro- 
. bitate pereminentissimus.” A subscription list was opened, for 
‘the building was to be raised by voluntary subscriptions. . Sir 
George, no doubt, headed the list; with the same~gen erositiys 
: Which prompted him to givea velvet cushion, pulpit cloth and 
‘£500%to the Church at Wingham and £300 to Adisham Church. 
‘in Kent. The Court of Directors were expected to pay their . 
Share, A building was mightily desired, to impress the natives . 
-and ignorant foreigners with the. decency and solemnity.of-the. 
see holy reformed réligion.” - Indeed, this was the “main design." 
-For the poor Indian, with: untutored. mind, there was no accom- 
:modation in the “ hall," even if it. were wise: to admit any: latge- 
-concourse of natives within the walls of the castle... The Com- 
pany's servants: subscribed “freely and conscientiously, some’ 
- Offering a year’s wages, some halfa year's, the least a quarter's,” 
. The amount thus raised was entrusted to the Chaplains:c 
-bay and: Surat to provide the -building materials 4 


,time when formal sanctior should be received fróni? . eme 9). 


. 8 Andersón's English in Western India and. Bombay Stale Papers, l 
passim. - ; 
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tors, Ín the meantime- the plan was sent liome: for their appro-' l 
val- There was: evidently, i in this first attempt, nothing of that 
grandeur of design which, as we’shall see, stirred the jealousy of., 
Madras later on. The “edifice. ‘was to: be a plain, unadorned ' 
bilding, of a '*.form proportionable to thesmaller' churches” in 
England,” and capable of seating a thousauüd people. .The : 
President also desired the services of au experienced builder: 
from: England, whose PHA should be paid froin the collected ^ 
sübscriptioüs... e 

“Next came the discussion ; as to the site, First,- -Mendban? $s! 
Point; was suggested, as most convenient to the Factors. ` But 
this, iti is interesting to observe, was held to militate: against: 
the “main design,’ which was. to. attract natives, who,” by: 
g cate thé purity and gravity of our devotions,” might. 
haply be induced to embrace our faith. Could these men, after: 
all, have been the “drinking Sotts" and “unclean livers ” that the ` 
renarde appear to paint them ? We would fain- believe that, if“ 

hey did in their lives has lived after théni, the good has’ 
happily interred with-their bones, and that there wére 

many mên among them whose lives were as pure and. noble as- 
Oxinden’s and Aungiers, Fortunately for thé new building, - 
this proposal was ‘lost, for, less, than a century after, Méndliam’s 
Point, with its graves 'and mausolea, was demolished for ‘mili- 
tary reasons, and our Church. must have suffered tlie: fate of the 
Portuguese- Church on the Esplanade. On one point,’ all were . 
agreed. It must be under the protection of the ‘castle, in an. 
open space far apart from other buildings.. . Åt last the present ` 
site, between the native town and the European residences, was 
chosen. Here it would serve the “ main design,” inasmuch as it 
would adjoin the high road to the bazaar. . It would bé open to - 
all*@nd‘some, who came to see, might. perhaps remain to ‘pray. ^ 
Thus it was primarily to be a Mission Church. But, as Anders’ 
son justly remarks,* however mistaken our forbears were in 
believing that the natives who had seen the gorgeous“ ceremo- 
nial of the Roman Churches, would be enticed, or their. curiosity 
excited, by the decorously dull worship that was offered by: the 
English Churches then, “ it is remarkable that their conversion 
sould be mentioned in official despatché$ as an object not 
only to be. desired, but attempted and devoutly prayed for,” 

Fifty thousand rupees were collected; and dh organ was pro- 
vided. “What hath become of it,” indignantly Epid a subscriber | 
some thirty years later, “ God knows," ;The foundations were 
Taid-and the walls thereon raised toa ‘height of five .feét,^ Al- ' 
réady, perhaps, tlie subscribers saw the future edifice “thwacked 
full of young blacks, singing vespers," as Hamilton had seen the 
Ohapel_ of the Paulitines i in the palm. groves of Bandora. But, 
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: * “The Englsh in Western Indias” Cháp.lVz7z ^^ >~ 5 
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l alas ! ! Oxinden died (1669). “ Then," writes a comtemporary, . 
** piety sickened and the building of Churches was grown- un- 
fashionable In Governor Child's time the fifty thousand 
rupees disappeared. Hamilton openly asserted that the mon: 
ies were converted to his.own use. Though, as Mr. Deuglas- 
poitits out, Child's connections were very influential with pem 
Board of Directors in England, the charge was never refuted. 
Cobbe, the Chaplain, thirty years afterwards, when calling for. 
restitution, hints that others were implicated in the disappear . 
ance. Perhaps the truesolution is that the Sidi' of Jinjirah, 
who was then battering the walls of Bombay Castle, had to be- 
bought off, and the money was possibly used for this necessary 
object. . ` . 
Whatever the sonda may be, the. Wale: grew ^no higher. : 
There they stood, as Evelyn says of St. Pauls, *in a sad and. 
deplorable condition ; ; a stable for horses, and à den.of thieves." . 
There they stood, a gathering place for. unclean beasts, human . 
and otherwise, a mark of derision for: the natives for ©" 
conversion they were partly raised, a reproach and a § 
to .the English i in Bombay for a: full generation after, c 
cause, as it was believed, of. many a- disaster and miii. 
‘humiliation for their sins... 
Thus ended the first attempt. to raise the English Chürch . 
that was " mightily desired." . 
~“ Macaulay has. painted the : conditio of. the rural clergy i in. 
England at this time in colours sombre enough, but scarcely in | 
darker tints than. the satirist ‘and dramatists of the period. , 
** When dinner calls," writes tbe satirist Oldham, — . un 
t When dinner calls, the implement must wait, 
With holy words to consecrate the méat ; EE: P os ah 
Soon.as the tarts appear, Sir Crape, withdraw; Fh a R 
: Those dainties are not for a spiritual | maw,’ S3 : abd. 
"To be sure, he had something.to look. forward to: : 
i “The menial thing, perhaps, for.a reward . 
E As to, some slender benefice. preferred,” 
But there.was a proviso: 
"se c € “that he must wed 

- My -lady’s antiquated waiting-maid, - 

In dressing only, skilled and arma lade "* gea 
;Antiquated ! Alas! Alas! Sir Crape ! 
"Whatever.was his condition in England, it was- "far fioi 

bümble or menialin Surat or Bombay. Streynham ‘Master, ; 
Oxinden and Aungier were all- men of gentle birth ; yet- 
the respect and deference shown by them to the Chaplain excit- . 
‘ed the.remark of a German traveller. -In Sürat. and . Bombay: 
-at any rate;the Levite did. not sit below the salt, though: 
AA NEON ANSEL EEN AE SN Mac aiCs Mol 


* ‘Oldham’ sA Satire addressed toa Friend, 
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President, factors, chirurgeor and all, sat at a. common table. 
He took precedence after the members öf Council. He sat fast. 
when the tarts appeared. He pledged the health of his wife, the 
lady’ s waiting maid, with the best of them, when, on Fridays | 
afterprayers, the President and his friends drank to theif wives 
over the seas, The toast was passed in‘ those. days for every 
imaginable reason, and even an ‘antiquated, lady's „maid, no 
doubt, proved an excuse for the glass. In. Oxinden's time. 
‘each course was ushered in with a fanfare, and all sat down ta 
.éat off dishes of pure and massive silver.* Let us hope he did 
rise when the ^ Pale Punch.” made its appearance: “ Pale 
Punch,” that seductive brew. of ‘brandy, lime-juice, rose-watet 
and sugar that sent many a tall man besides poor Tom Coryat: 
toa dying bed, with addled brains; J f ri 
j Libation I pour oii libation, $ ; OE 
Í sing the past fame ef our. nation; 2^ 
For valorous glory, a T NES M Y 
For song and for story, `. i en Ue ay 
This, this is my grand. recreation, * : 

' And his pay? Fifty pounds a yeat,. abd. fiy | ‘more if 
[absit omen!) his behaviour was good. But thën he was 
allowed his diet and his lodgings ; his palanquin, no doubt, and 
umbrella of state, his attendants arid his fees, and, at Christmas, 
a share in thé President's bounty.. He’ sent home. more than 
his annual salary, for *his: ministerial duties did not wholly 
absorb his time and energies; but,there.!—we are a nation. of 
shopkeepers, and Sir Crape, perhaps, could not altogether get 
away from the instincts of his.race..  . 
` In 1683 the Company did, an unwise thing. It ordered 
‘Captain Keigwin, Commander of the Garrison troop, to refund 
ihe-extra Rs. 25 a month which the Council had provisionally 
granted him for table-money; Keigwin was“ añ- arbitrary 
gent.” He seized the Island for the king, placed the Deputy= . 
‘Governor and his party under arrest, and-caused himself to be | 
unanimously declared Governor. . ‘One of the two, Chaplains, 
Mr. Watson, sided with him. The Court of Directors at home, 
in a tempest of indignatios, otdered' his immediate dismissal. 
* Let Mr. Watson, that scandalous. Chaplain at Bombay," they 
scream across the water, * have no salary from the time of his 
rebellion! Let him know he is no moré our’ servant !! Banish 
him from the island and let him take care to pay his own passage 
homet !!!” "Then, no doubt, they grew purple in the face or fell 
hack in apoplectig fits. Thereafter they evince a tender solicitude ` 
for the Christian people on their island. ~ It is trué, they do not 
ask what. has: become of the Rs. 50, obo subscribed for the 





'*^ Anderson’s English i in Western India. 
"+ State. Papers, Vol. ii. Dat, a epee: E 
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Church, on the din&nished: "walls of which ' some wag with d 
türn for quotation - ‘had scribbled the ‘accusation that. they. - 

"had made it a den ‘of thieves i: nor. do- ‘they. propose -sending ` 
outa clergyman to fill tlie "pláce of the“ scandalous” and. . 
banished Watson, who-must find his own way home ;—but the 

_ English in Bombay might, however, provide themselves with: ~ 

‘another Chaplain from one of their ships. They were to be 
careful: ‘They were’ to` chóose a man “ as much to their:satis- 

-faction " as the Chaplain at Surat, who. had succeeded i int “the 
room of Badham deceased,” 

"Whether the rébellious and “ scandalous ? Mr. Watson: palos. 
for ‘his own passage home, history makes no: mention..”. Threé 
years after; we have the first definite mention of a separate 
place of worship. We would fain believe that it. was obtained: 

“through the zeal of a Chaplain as good as Badham’s successor.. 
Child's new Deputy-Governor, Sir John Wyborne, was a man of. 
a different stamp from-his chief. To Wyborne Bombay ov^, 
her first separate place .of worship. In 1686 the Gove 
house in the Castle" was made much more idit " 
than before.” Sir John “had fitted up à very convenient chapel. 

-out of two rooms. situated. in the middle of the house, wheré . 
there is room,” so ruis the letter. to the Directors, for. fout 

"times. thé number of people, we have in the Island." — ^ u ^ 

Here, then, we have the first English Chapel, two centuries 

. ago. Fora generation more this room must serve the English. | 

in. Bombay, wlio. were so solicitous that the. heathen should be . 

impressed with the solemnity of their devotions. ' There stood- 

_ the walls; a réproach. anda shame to the English hamë. 
Nothing . prospered while they stood thus ; nothing succeeded, : 
They had taken of the, accursed thing ; they had stolen and dis- i 
sembled,. Nove had returnëd home from this place in peme 
to enjoy the blessings of his native land, with the - fruits of -his; © 

_Jabours,. since the House. cf God had lain waste.*. -Bombay - 
was undef’ á curse. Yet for another thirty years the English 
were'to use the room in the castle, receiving the Holy Sacra-. 
ment from the’ silver chalice (still in thé muniment chest in. 
the Cathedral vestry) presénted in 1675.to the Church Com- 
münity by Gerald Aungier, * Gubernator et pro rebus honora- - 

. bilis “Anglorum | Societatis Indiis Orientalibus Mercatorum: 
Yu e dass as the inscription on the chalice styles . 

| him.f. kata LP tae ; l 


DS Cobbe Seimon’ peeled in Bombay ng > ` f io 
- * Mr. Douglas considersiit “ the oldest tangible EN E. our. existence “as an^ 
English. Settlement.’” There is ‘an another silver chalicé in the ,vestry, of ari earlier 
date. “The ihscription reads : ““ The Gift of tlie Greeriland Meichanis of the-cittie af - 
^et York, 1632. "Thee is wothing toshow hoy "or when, a "came into'the possession: | 
of the Cathedral : : 
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But now at last thé reproach was to be wiped away. Iw. 
via the good ship Katharine:loosed by: "God's permission from. 
P x bearing on board; “in high spirits," the Rev. Richard _ 
Zobbe, ‘M.A, Chaplain to the Honourable East India Com- ` 
vany: ‘After divers adventures, whereii the ship. was, caught 
‘ina very boisterous and’ turbulent sea, with thunder and 
ightning;” and the Captain; ‘his Mate and “a Midshipman were 
ost, they cast anchor in Bombay harbour on St. Matthew’s 
Day (September 21st); 1714, six months after they "had. left 
Deal: -Mr. Cobbe records with satisfaction that he. was rè- . 
seived by * the Governor, the Honourable William Aislabie, 
Esq., and the gentlemen of the Council, . coutteously. and res- 
pectfully."' He was lodged’ by the Governor in a convenient 
place i in the Fort or Castle near the Chapel. i 
' ^^*5be was a man of -strong individuality, untiring; 4f somes 
aggressive, zeal, and great determination. To him Bombay 

wes its Cathedral much as we see it now. He was determined 
that restitution should be made, and nothing diverted him from * 
that determination. Yet, search the Cathedral, and neither mo- 
numént nor brass tells'of his deed. As a fact, Bombay closéd the 
doors of the fatie he built upon him, and— but, as Rudyard Kip- i 
ling says, that is. another story.. Cobbe was not ‘a man to sit 
quietly ander the disgrace of being compelled to perform “public 
devotions in a private manner.” “ On June 19, 1715, being the 
first Sunday after Trinity,” she preached a sermon, taking for his 
text 2 Samuel, vii, 1, 2, 3. ‘“ See, now I dwell in a house of 
Cedar, bit the ark of God dwelleth. within curtains." -Glancing ` 
for'a‘moment at the building, “the rüinous walls of which," ~ 
Síd.fhe preacher, * still remain á' standing monument. of re- 
proach to-us'ànd to our nation to this day,” he pointed out that, 
asloüg as the walls remained as they were, the congregation 
must-account for the sin to God unless the punishment^ were 
atonéd for and averted by a timely restitution. It was no use, 
he insisted; crying “‘our hands have not done this wickedness, 
neither: have our eyes seen it." The guilt was diffusive and 
upon thé whole community. * If ever, therefore," he. continued 
“we expect to see this island flourish and increase in honour, 
wealth and power, if'ever we-lope for God's mercy and protec- 
tion,-or desire the light of his countenance shine either upon our 
‘counsels of endeavours, may: we'daté these blessings. ‘from the 
dày that.the foundation of this Churchrislaid anew. ..-.. And, 
Jastly, what: greater good can:we possibly: do eithérto the honour 
-of God, our blessed Saviour; His Holy religion, or ourselves than 
this commendable work here beforé ‘us—the building and 
'tepáiring-of the House of God.” We cannot’ follow -the - ‘brave 
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Chaplain through his sermon, but we can understand and sym. 
` pathise with his feelings, when he. rebukes his hearers for crying 
with those in Haggai :—* This is not a time : the time that, the 
"Lord's house should be built is not come, " and for their care- 
lessness in compelling him to'conduct * the public devotior. ,.. 
private, and to worship the God of order in much confusióh.” 
It was a hét June's day, for the monsoons had: not yet broken, ` 
and there were more reasons than tlie preacher thought of, for 
his congregation. rejoicing when he ended. What followed we 
shall. relate in Mr. Cobbe's own words. 

- * After sermon in the morning, I "T on ‘the Governor ` 
the Honourable William Aislabie, Esquire, "according to custom, 
at his lodgings in the Fort, before dinner; who was “pleased to. 
address me very friendly in these words—  . ; 
| 6 Well, Doctor, you have been very zealous for the Church 
this morning,’ 

« “* Please your: Honour, I think there was occasion enough. tee 
it, and I hope without offence.’ $ 

. Well, then,if we must havea Church, we will have a Chi?” p 
“Do you seé and get a book made and. see what everyone vil 
contribute towards it and I will do first. j 

ute Which was accordingly done, leaving.a blank for the. Com- 
pany’s subscription, which .was filled up afterwards with ten 
thousand rupees.” 

- And-then the Doctor adds in.a v Ife iy itselfi— what, with all 
out advantages .of the Bombay: of to-day, must make us sigh 
for the good. times, : He adds, “I repeat the information that 

X Rupee is half a crown.” > ^ 

: While Mr. Cobbe's subscription list is being eiiculated among. 
the Bombay and Surat. dignitaries, and while the energetic ~ 
Chaplain ‘is explaining by circular and in letters to the.f*-factois?— 
and * writers ” of Calicut, Anjengo, Madras, Calcutta and. far off : 
China and Gombroon, the: necessity of contributing to the build. 
ing of -the Church, we may be permitted to glance at the old 
Bombay that Mr.. Cobbe saw through his spectacles. :- ' 

Barely - a month after his.arrival, the Chaplain respectfully 
writes to the Bishop. of London, giving him, as he:had been 
commanded, some account of the island and the state of religion 

there. The. people.he- finds wholly given up to idolatry’ and 
superstition, ignorant and poor, They consist, he writes. chiefly 
of.“ Moors, Gentoos, Portuguese and cooley Christians, coi- 
verts.which the Portugals have made :by ‘marrying. into- their 
families, the-better to. ingratiate themselves with.the natives?” 

‘The Moors,” of course, are: the Mahommedans ; the Hindus 
of to-day were known as: Géntoos" to our. great’ grandfathérs, 
while thé name “ Cooley ” is now given to: anyone of any caste 
who ‘carries. a ` burden.. Mr. Cobbe found the island much - 
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“chealthier than-heretofore, or than is‘ usually reported," "This; 
he explains, is-due to the- prohibition of using Bucksho, a smaller 
sort of fish, with- which- they: used to dung their ground and: 
trees in- these parts, aswell to the stopping up and repairipg of- 
séveral sea-breaches, which formerly overflowed a third part of 
the island. ` The soil; he contemptuously asserts, is poor and 
barren : : “ A sandy rock producing little save ZaZZy'*and -coco- 
nuts.”. The population, white, black end brown, he computes at 
16,000 ; the Portuguese having five Churches, “supplied with 
Padres and. Clerico’s (sic) from ‘Goa, but the English have only 
a private - Chapel. for their public devotion." Their chief liquor 
was Shirazi wine, * very strong and wholesome, bút not so well 
tasted," -and their arrack came from Goa and Batavia. : . 
Mr. Cobbe goes on to describe at some length the languages 
current here. Indeed the-first specimens ‘of Sanscrit literature 
were presented to the British Museum by this Bombay Chaplain. 
The following may prove interesting: “ Hindostant infra 
linean describunt, literas; more Brachmanico. -Malabarict in 
foliis palmarum stylo ferreo characteres. suos sculftos habent : 
Brachmanica: est lingua verborum copiosissima +. Mauri seu 
gens Mogallana nullos habent de suis characteres ;. ideoque litera 
Persico. usurpantur et inter Magnates ipsa etiam lingua - Persica 
pro sua; a dexirå ad sinistram solent -scribere more ‘Hebreo ;, 
Scriptura autem. Brachenanica: et Gentilitia e contra legitur à. 
sinzstrá ad dextram ut apud nos.; “in -sese contrahunt characteres: 
suos, -formasque literarum contrahendo. invertunt,” : 
The letter to the. Bishop he sends by -the hands of two 
Bombay gentlemen, one of whom has lived in the. island for, 
28 years and the other for.22. He- -himself, he is thankful to 
say, is pretty well inured to “this sweating climate,” though his- 
~prédecessor, Mr. Watson, * poor gentleman,” died before -“ his. 
year was ‘compleaf.”. The, good Chaplain's wants are very: 
many. He asks for a good. ring of bells, a large. marble font, 
two branches of candlesticks, two tables of brass with the 
Commandments engraved thereon, European wiyes. for the- 
soldiers, inasmuch as they contract ‘marriages with Portuguese: 
wives, ‘and their children are thus bred Papists,". and more 
‘copies of “the short instruction.” The new ‘Testament. which. 
‘he brought with him, the Portuguese would not allow to be 
the true version; “ However? he adds with satisfaction, “ they- 
dare, not. speak ¿sô freely here as. at Goa; where théy swarm- 
with:padres and clericos to above a. third: part "of the inhabi-: 
tants’; d amuse tlie people here: with fine shows, keeping 
them . ignorance and -poverty ^ together."  . Prayers 
were cad every: morning in the little Chapel “at half an hour 
after six,” when the guards were relieved, and twice every” 
Sunday, according to .the-use of the Church of England ; the 
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‘Sacrament was aduiinistered four times a: year, and “a sermon 
every Sunday, Christmas Day and Good Friday. Finally the. 
_ Chaplain gives it as his opinion “that, with a little care and cau-- 
tion; .one may live heré as comfortably as in any parbof 
England. " : 
. In response to his applications, subscriptions flowed in, with 
letters of encouragement and gratification, from every station 
. and factory, save Madras, She alone stood aloof, jealous of her 
elder sister and, Saying nasty, spiteful things about her. ‘Surat, 
. Gombroon; Tellicherry, Calcutta, China, Anjengo, every “ port" 
- almost from China to-Perú, sent their quota and hearty good 
‘wishes, Madras alone takes a süperior air, affects surprise 
at heř sisters ambition, and finishes -by asking for a return, 
subscription from Bombay. 
: |My dear sister," she cries in the persons of her two 
; Chaplains,  * our trade is much decayed, our chief merchants 
‘Have gone to England, and we really cannot ask . 
.people to do anything for your building. lt. was only isst 
year, notwithstanding our decaying trade, that they most 
generously subscribed to our Charity School: Cah we, we put 
it- to you, ask them with any decéney to put their handsinto 
their pockets a second time? And besides, dear sister, there 
is àn- objection made against yoür design to which we wish 


|. you to give a satisfactory answer.” And then the cloven foot 


peéps out.- Why build a structure three’ times larger than © 
necessary? Surely you cannot expect us to encourage the- 
rearing of a fabric that is rather magnificent than ‘useful. 
Our ‘people at Madras have'so many ways of employing ‘their - 
charity on. objects that are really deserving and designs far 
niore beneficial than you propose.” Thus, like a jéalous little 
shrew, did Madras scold her sister ii the West. And then shie- ^ 
melts and becomes magnánimoms. She vows and ‘protests 
she is ever. willing to encourage- everything that has but the 
. temotest tendency to advance the glory of. God, or the honour 
.of His réligion, Her love-lay hidden under these sisterly ad- 
tonitions, She will, therefore, be generous even to ä misguided, 
coriceited creature like Bombay. **Whatsoevér' sum the gentlé- - 
men of Bombay will contribute to our Charity School, we will: 
usé our utmost endeavours to raise as much for the building 
` of your Church; There!—we really mean it. We Know 
what distress is, witness our Charity School, yet “ Vox ignara | 
mali, miseris succurrere disco.” Be * pleased, 5 they say, còn- 
scious of. having done nobly for Bombay, “ Be pleased to-offeir 
this proposal (with our humble service) to Governor : Hoone, 
- Gad tet us know how he receives ite 





AM E “Letter from Meésrs.- Stevenson and Longs Chaplains, Madras, dated. 
Fort St. George, October 3rd, 1716. 
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Well might Bombay’ exclaim— MC 
“ Tt-was ail very "well to dissemble j your love, 
"But why did: you kick me down stairs?..- 
We wish that spacé would allow us to quoté "Nt Cobbe's 
Ms Duy to this bartering of charity. He gave themi, as hé says, 
“a. short. and’ satisfactory answer "—4à very satifactory i answer 
it strikes us, Imprimis véuerare Deum, he remirds«them, is an 
‘old maxim, sound and just. As to the rearing of-a fabric 
rather magnificent than useful, drawing himself up, he proudly 
says: “I think it not at all disproportionate to the number 
- of our inhabitants, or at least not to the expected increase of 
them; neither is it in my opinion unsuitable, unless it be in 
the defect, to the dignity and honour of our royal settlement.” 
Asa parting shot, he reminds them that their good wishes for 
the success of his undertaking would not have-cost much and 
would have been accepted in part of payment ; in that .case, he 
,-would then have signed himself with greater ‘gratification 
their affectionate brother and their very humble servant ! 
.Communication: in’ those days was difficult and’ irregular. 
Thus a letter to “the Chiefs etc. ., gentlemen in the service of 
‘the Honourable United'Company at Surat, and to all charitable 
. and-.well disposéd persons of the. Christian faith,? dated 
: December 16th, does not reach Surat till the morning of the 
. 22nd. The letter does not. remain unanswered. Mr. George 
.Bowcher, Chief at Surat, in sending his subscription of 200 
“rupees, “new Surat,” says: “I wish you better success than your 
“predecessor, who built little, raised and destroyed abundance 
‘of money to no purpose ; he had finished a stately.organ which 
‘I saw in the fort. What is -become of it God knows,” and 
finishes with stately bows and flourishes of, his. three cornered 
at;.as his “most obedient, most obliged sefvant:”, Mr. 
"Bowcher i in a subsequent letter, remitting a fürther subscription, 
‘becomes enthusiastic -and poetical. ““In “sending you 
300 rupees towards the finishing `of yoür fabrick; which has 
‘long been. in agitation, longer projected, long neglected, almost 
‘become desolate, become a widow before an espouse, now in 
*ashort time may rejoice and sing anthems to her heavenly king,” 
‘and with statelier bows and deeper flourishes, the warm hearted 
; gentleman i is: proud to „call himself his “ humble delighted 
servant.” 
The chief of Calicut, Mrs Robert Adams, tells Mr, Cobbe 
i that ‘he has wrote'to this Honour Boone” to deliver to 
in behalf of. himself. and his family, 800 néw Bombay 
Papesse. ‘He .begs of him to endeavour to:visit, Calicut, not 
having had the honour of seeing a. divine of the Church of 
, England for 24 years! If. Mr. Cobbe would do but this, lie, his 
" wife, his sisters and his family would conceive it a etc and 
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kindly favour, Mr, Gray of Surat also sends .a second subscrip- 
tion, This fime, -howevef, neither '«new Surats nor “new 
Bombays." They-are:two bales. marked: “M.D.” which cone’ - 
tait: -(^ with. ten. pieces musters delivered abroad’) fifty coorge _ 
of Mugga.dooties. Mr. Gray. further enlightens the Chaplaii — 
regarding. the mysterious ^4 musters" and.“ Mugga dooties," 
that “ they are goods proper for your port and cost in. Bengal 
six and half rupees:pér coorge "—adding with a true com-- 
“mercial gratification, -“ and, indeed, are not ill bought.” , And, 
-as the fault of the Hindu, like that of the. Dutch, is paying. too l 
"Jittle:and asking too much, he emphasises the fact . that these 
goods should sell from éight to eleven or twelve rupees per. 
-coorge, Mr.Cobbe does.not prove as good a. salesman: as 
Mr. Gray would like. The. * Muggá dooties” were sold at ` 
gi publick outcry to some black merchants at rupees eight per 
“eoorge. and. three months’. trust””—adding Rs..399 I. qt: 45 reis 
(for annas and pies were jot then) to-the public fund. 

"The end of. 1718 saw the susbcription | list. nearly - closéd aad ^ 
the Church ready, for thé operiing day. ; Subscriptions, however, : 
still dropped in, .quaintly worded'and for odd. reasons, : Major .. 

, Cornelius Sodgington,. who two years previously had promised; 
` * with misgivings, * Rs, 20 for miy wife when I get her," had been 
-evidently twenty-fold- happier than his. expectations. Ít was 
_a. long voyage out in those days and a. bride elect had ample 
time to change her mind. But the gallant. Major, perhaps, was 
-fortunate. In Christmas 1718 he: subscribes, let us believe in - 
. the’ fulness. of -his- matrimonial bliss; Re. 400. . Then one. 
"Jonathan. Stanton sends three’ mysterious gubbars, which are: 
“valued in the aggregate Rs, 11... And, by the way, how üotice- ' 
‘able it is, among that old-fashioned generation, that:the. names . 
„aré simple, .un- hyphened. and single-barrelled. .. Here, are tide 
De. Curcy. Snookleighs, or. Fity-Grubbin-Snobsons, or: “Gould= ` 
"Morea rens but. plain, Jonathan Jones; or. Elizabeth: Horne, 

The ‘Rev. Richard ‘Cobbe cast his net wide; and: all was “fish 
‘that caine within its meshes. Here are Cunisha and Chumqua—- 
names -of quite a Gilbert-Sullivanian-_ring—, two -generoüs 

- Celestials that contribute two hundred and forty rupees between 
` them. ‘Ona memorable occasion, Edward Lear tee of. 
i Se CE : An old priest in. Peru 
uL - Who dreamed. he converted.a Jew, 
DW CM ZA : “And how-in-the night, 

re es REC He woke in à fright- : d eae 
sU : pov ` And found it was perfectly | tries 775 007 rd 

Whether * Pereira; otherwise Isaàc; d/conyerted Jew,” gave 
Mr. Cobbe a bad night or no, we have no means of knowing: 

at DROP. rate’ be DENS for Be 6 in: "the subscription lists 
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"Richard Walters ‘i is content for Rs. x1."..* A fine upon Bun- 
darees at' Worlee” brings iv. Rs. 18; a, shipwrecked nian” 
- offers Rs. 40 ; “ a commutation for penance corporal” (a rupee 
- perhaps fot every stripe) Rs. 150, and lastly * Joseph Homell, 
»-his. fine for.misdemeanour, Rs. 20." ^ A quaint subscription tist ; 
*CGubbars" and Mugga dooties, Chinese: and Jews, Bundarees 
and shipwrecked men commutations , and. fines for misde- 
-meanours ! i 
Christmas, 1718, was a gieat. day fo Boubor: The morning 
previous, all the inhabitants: of English blood had been invited 
to witness the opening of the Church, the. largest English 
temple in the East, and -after that ceremony. to partake of 
the Governor's bounty at the Castle. Thus runs the Govèrn- 
ment order :— 
u To the Rev. Richard Cobbe, Chaplain. The Church being : now finished 
só as Divine service may be decently performed therein, the President has 
thought fit to order:me to inform you, it is his pleasure, to-morrow morning 
E "e Nativity of our Blessed Lord, you repair thither at the hour of 
, Perform: the office according to the Liturgy of the Church of 
aaepe AS Usual; ‘and to' continue the service of the Church às appointed 
on evéry day of the week at the hours of eight. in the morning and four 
' in une aftornoon (provided you are able to.go through it)". - 
By Order of the Honourable Charles Boone, Esq., 
; President and Governor of. Bombay, &c. ` 
. e Owen Phillips, 
: f Secretary, 
“At last after years of disappointment, of trouble and vexa- 
tion, after years of unwearied solicitation, Mr. Cobbe had 
wiped away the reproach from the "English in Bombay. The 
building was at last so far ready that divine service might 
- be decently held therein, Two centuries have done but little 
to chanse'it outwardly from what it'was, white from the 
ind, on that eventful Christmas. — True, the steeple 
TENENTE to its present height, and the: floor. was hardened 
‘mud; and'the windows had but’ oyster shells to-keep out the 
the rain and to let in the light; true the lighting. was not: gas, 
, and -the punkahs did not swing, and the walls were bare of 
-sculptures or memorial brasses: Still it was, in the proud 
words of the worthy Chaplain, “a structure deservedly admired 
‘for its strength and beauty, neatness and uniformity, but more 
especially for its echó. It- was larger,” he continues, * than 
either of the English.Churches at Madras or Bengal, or any 
. of the: Portuguese Churches here, “suitable * id some measure 
to the, dignity of our Royal Settlement,” at which, be sure, 
adras shrugged its shoulders with affected: disdain, Then 
he ends with words. that sound propustiesN, Ls big enough for ` 
a Cathedral.” ' PE 
Christmas, 1718, dawned like- an ‘English summer. Every 
one was up bétimés. All the ships in the harbour, His Majesty's 
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and the Company's, were gaily dressed with flags" ‘and 'p pennons: 
` The Castle was brave with banneret and- bunting. . The Great- 
Green, for there was’ no “Elphinstone Circle or. Town Hall» 

yet, was thick with Moors and Gentoos and Parsis and what not.) | 

The "Fort wall had that day been also finished and was throdgd; sa 
we may be sure, with sightseers. The Company's European’: : 
troops, resplendent im scarlet and gold, commanded, let us- 
imagine, by Major Cornelius Sodgington of connubial bliss, ` 
lined the end of the route near the Church; then came the: 
Goanese fofasses, those bold Artillery men, and lastly the armed 
Bundaris, who tap tlie toddy trees. AI! tlie Europeans had.. 
gathered at the. Castle, and the’ Procession, headed by the. , 
Governor and Council, started thence in great ‘order, au 
the mem-sahibs, glorious i in hoop and patch, and in the latest: 

. fashions brought out by the ships in the harbour, had gone — 
on in bullock gharis, in palanquins and sedan chairs, with their 

“runners before them and their umbrella-bearers by their sides: 
“to. take their seats in the order of precedence, The (C 
Ladies and ladies whose husbands have -been of Councf 
their allotted pew. , The Commanding Officer's wife (Mts. 'C 
nelius Sodgington with the roses yet in her check and, T 
orange blossoms still on her dress, we must believe), and ‘the ` 
Gunner's, wife—yes’-the Gunner's wifel—Each has her pew. ` 

. And'then: Mrs.. Tommy Atkins, wither pale white baby— 

“poor little scrap I—slips. into pew marked “s Inferior Women,” 

Then the procession started through the old. Portuguese gate . 
of.the Castle, . Out they came. in bag wigs and swords, 
powdered and-laced,—-portly no doubt, for Portuguese wine 
was cheap and good liviug the order of the day ; at the. head, 

- Governor Charles Boone, then the Councillors, then the Free 
Merchants, thé Factors; the "Writers and all goo? ^*^ —— - 
folk. - The guns from.the Fort boomed out a Royal saw- eur 
twenty-one guns; the ships in the: harbour replied« eA. Ske 
.salvoés ; the Buńdaris and the topasses presented arms, each 

,in his own sweet way, and the great holiday began, * There 
‘was the Church.dressed with palm, branches and plantain trees, . 
‘the pillars adorned with’ wreaths of greens and. the double’ 
“crosses over the arches looked Hike so many. stars set. in the 
firmament.". The procession: wended its way to the west door, 
where it was met-by the Chaplain in his proper habit, and.. 
introduced repéating the twenty-fourth. psalm and the Gloria, 





-. Patri. And we may be sure the good priests heart was. full 


. of thankfulness and.joy and worthy. prideas, with measured "7; 
'step.and raised head, he sang aloud Lift up yout heads, ` 
O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting qoors; and the- - 
‘King of Glory-shall come in!” - 

_The “service. began -as. usual. But the consecration of the 
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Church ‘to God's service ‘saw. also the coditcratiod of a new 
life to ‘God, the baptism of x Kttle: baby- -girl-—*a good omen,” 
the writer ‘hopes; “of future <increase.” There- was the little 
schild, soon to be :called Susanna, in Mr. Cobbe's arms, close 
by, her gossips, the: Governor, Mrs, Parker and Mts, Crom- 


melin, who catne dówhü' to the font düring"^ divine, service. We . 


wonder whether it ‘Was "Mrs; -Atkins” baby? “If'it were, we 

may be-sure they stood side by side, the lady and the soldiet’s 
sis on that day of peace ànd., good tidings, feeling that 
ander that roof there were ho differences in ‘ratik, and that it 


was good to be in His house, A whole ‘crowd of * black. 


"people," Ramajee and all liis caste, thréngéd found about; so 


pleased were they with the _decéncy "and: ‘regularity, ‘of out 


"way of worship that they’ stood throughout the whole service, 
"The sermon followed ; after which the' Govérnor, ` the. Coun- 
cileand the ladiés, ‘and’ all ‘the | great people came "Into ‘the 

__ where they drank sack to the süccess of the’ ‘Church, 
We ‘are not told whether «'Ramajee ` and ‘his whóle caste” 


E 


expressed any wonder at ‘the’ customs of their. masters, Who: were : 


so solicitous tö, impress the ‘heathen, Then the precession 


returned.. A great dinner was held, for fheré was: a splendid. 


entertainment, wine and music and abundance of. great. cheer, 
Whig and Jacobite joined-«vithóut any ‘compunctions, in ‘toasts 


‘to “the King over the water.” And when their. hearts were. 


merry with—wine, for they were drinking till four o'clock in 
the morning, firing £ guns and' making much noise—, Mr.: ‘Cobbe, 
wise man that- he was, brought forth -his subscription ‘book, 
and “ got above two.thousand . four hundred rupees, of. which 
the Governor, for example’s sake, launched out. one thousand 
“pees h himself.” : 

Thus was "the. Cathedral open, and if to-day Bombay has, in 


part, the oldest English "Church in Itidia, it isto the. piety, . 


energy and perseverance of one man we owe it—to a man who 


set himself to clear the English | in Bombay of the stigma of 


having robbed'monies entrusted to them for building a house 
-to God; ‘and, who ‘fearlessly. brought, ‘them to. contrition and 
restitution. “Yet search the ‘walls of the Cathedral. that ‘he 
built, its. records ‘and its brasses, ‘and not one ‘word i is found. 
recorded or ‘engraved to his memory’ n ‘gratitude: or "admiration. 
There is tlius still one. ‘reproach’ that, “the English in. Bombay 
pneed to "wipe away, in kas 'to the: Cathedral (Church of 
St. homes : p . 
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5 ARTIL—THE GREAT ANARCHY. = à 
Stories of the Adventurers in Native Service, in India, di ing 


. ` ihe latter half of the 18th Century. © 
(Continued from No. 215—January 1899.) . OM 

a. ee CHAPTER ITI. , ^s opc A etoeys 
: H ITHERTO we have been considering cases, for the | most 
1 part of men driven from employ by the ill-success ôf- 
French enterprise in the Carnatic. Another, of these was, 

‘Claude Martin, whose name has been. presérved from oblivion 

‘by’the noble foundations that still bear his name in Lucknow, 

Calcutta, and -Lyons, his native city; "Martin never had an 
Opportunity. of achieving ‘warlike honours after’ leaving the 
French ‘setvice, which he’ did about 1762. "tis true" ^*^ 
entered the army of tlie victorious English Company, ios coss 
‘he was allowed ‘to rank until he ultimately reached ‘the titular 
_position of Major-Genéral. But his life’ was henceforth passed 
. &t Lucknow, whither he had. been sent -or special duty, and 
` where he devoted himself to the arts ‘and crafts, making guns 
“and” small-arms for. the Nawab,.and embarking in successful 
Speculations connected with. indigo “and other local produce. 
This. quiet, career hardly entitles Martin to a place in our: list of 
Military Adventurers ; yet só useful à life deserves a’ passing 
tribute. He continued ‘his labours for a third’ of a century, 
and died in “1800, leaving the bulk of his’ property to purposes 
of education ‘in’ the various places above named. His life was 
thus ‘déscribéd’by a contémiporaneous observer in 17893-3% det 
. * Colonel Martin is-a man desirous of all kindsof knowledge; 


and, although he is at the head of-a large property which he 
owes only. to his own industry, he. works whole. days together 
-àtall the atts that concern watch-making and 'gunsmith's' work 
,with as much bodily labour as if he had his bread to earn by it. . 
i As'ani architect—and he is. éverything—he has built himself at. 
; Lucknow a strong,. elegant house.” 'It is said that the Nawab- 
ff was so delighted with this building, which was known as 
i’ Constantia,” ‘that he. offered to buy it for a sum equivalent to 
a million sterling. But-the General —who' had ‘other ends' in 
viéw—declined the offer, of which the only result was to suggest 
&singülar'expedient to prevent the appropriation , of the. -pro=+ 
perty after his death. A Moslem ruler might violate the rights. 
'of á deceased owner, but he would probably respect a tomb, 
With Keen perception of this feature of oriental character, the 
General bequeathed the building to the school he intended to 
found—still known as “La Martiniére "—, ordering, at the-same 
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time, that his-body-should be. intérred-in one of: tlie ground floor ` 
apartments; and- there his remains. are still believed to lie, in 
a. T parcophagus. of: Harles though distarhed: by rebels 
in 1857 celts a fee | ~ 
=>- This is -a singular., instarice- ofa ‘victory of peace ^w hich- is 
“pleasant to contemplate among the. more: turbulent scenes us 
‘which our story is chiefly occupied. : 
A : friend. and: partner of- Martin's wlio also did good Sih: a 
» great. fortune, now demands attention. . In the-brief notice of 
- Médoc we have bad to refer to the little war between Sindhia ana 
the Ratia of Gohad ; this was: originally waged for the possession 
oftGwalior ; but that place was captured by a-British expedition, 
under.Major Popham, in 1780, handed over tó-the-Rana of Go- 
had and left to be recaptured by Sindhia, cin. pursuance of the ~ 
“negotiations which began in the following: year and, ended in the 
Treaty-of Salbai in 1782... Not contest with this, the -Mahrattà 
cchiaf.navt aspired to ‘deprive the. Rana- of. Gohad itself; and, 
m raged in tbis attempt, discovered, among the stolen’ pro- 
perty ot a European traveller,.a detailéd .plàn' of much ability in- 
térded -to-be submitted to the Rana for the purpose of enabling 

‘him -to raise the siege, .'He-found that the -traveller was samed 

‘Benoit de Boigne. who was seeking-for. employment among his— 

,Sindhia’s—enemies ; and; having `a sort of tacit understanding 

with. Warren Hastings,. the ` British Governor-General, with 
i ` whose, passport. the foreigner was travelliig,:he wrote to Hastings 
- and procured .M. de Boigne’s recall, The circumstances which 
led to these events—destined as they. weré to have most ioport. 
ant consequences--deserve a brief record. |. . 

‘Benoit de Boigne was the son of a: respectable burgess of 
Chanibéry in Savoy. born in, ^or about, 1750, and déstined for - 
“the” profession of arms. > While still: very young hé ‘entered ' the 

-French service,, being posted asan:Engign to the regiment of 

-Lord Clare, in the Irish ‘Brigade, then under the command of 

- Colonel, Leigh. It was, doubtless; in that period of his life that 

he laid the foundation. of-his knowledge of the English language: 

- France at that time had no work for hèr soldiers ; and’ after a few 

years, of: garrison life the -young Savoyárd accompanied his. . 
- €orps.to Mauritius, . returning to France: in-1773.- .Impatiént 
of the want of action: and promotion in.the then existing state 
of the:service, he took furlough ; and, providing himself with -a 
letter of introduction from the Marquis, d? Aigueblanche; repair- 
~ed to the. camp. of the Russian, Admiral Orloff,-then heading the 
forces” Of Catherine . II. in a; war against thé ‘Ottoman; Empire; 
Appointed fantin ina regiment of. Greéks, 'he was. “captured 
.by -the Turks. during the siege of "Tenedos, and- kept i incon- 
finement at Scio‘until the peace of. Kuchuk - Kawani ‘in’ June: i 
1774 dca A Ea 
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': Obtaining his liberation under this treaty, Boigne repaired ` 
to: St. Petersburgh; where he was. presented to the ‘Empress, 
‘and made upon that able but sentimental sovereign the’ im: 
pression nattiral to-a skilful soldier who was also a fine young | 
man. Catherine engaged Captain de Boigné to take a journey” 
in her interest to the East, and on his way through Southern 
Russia he had the fortune to fall in with the. eldest son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, who gave him some lettérs of intro- 
‘duction. ` Procéeding to Aleppo, the young officer joined the - 
Bassora caravan, with which he hoped to visit Persia ; but, 
after reaching Baghdad, the party were stopped by the’ Per- 
sian officials, that kingdom being then at war with Turkéy, 
-Nothing daunted, Boigne ‘retraced his steps and proceeded to 
Alexandria 5; and, after some further adventures in Egypt, took 
ship. at: Suez,. and in due course landed at Madras.‘ Here Lord 
Percy' s letters befriended him, and in the beginning of 1778 he 
was appointed to a vacant commission in the 6th regimenten? 
Native Infantry ; having thus held office in the service 4 
several nations before he was thirty years old. 

‘The Government of Fort St. George (Madras) was at this. 
period i in sore straits, neither civil chiefs nor military possess- 
ing the -capácity needed to bring their afflictions to a happy 
issue ; the Governor was Mr. Whitehill,‘ who had.to be removed. - 
fróm office by Warren Hastings ; the Commander of the Forces: 
was Sir Hector Munro, who had won the battle of Buxar fifteen” 
years before, but to whom years had brought more of discretion 
than of valour. Haidar Ali, the Moslem -usurper of Mysore; 
had nursed his grievances against the Presidency until he 
could contain them ‘no more, and his son, Tippoo Sahib, ex- 
ceeded -him in ‘malignity, -if not in military genius, Tw 
Menibers-of-Council went- in succession to ask for. pé 
in turn to be driven with contumely from the enemy’s camp 2 
the disinterested pleadings of the Missionary; Swartz, were no 
more successful. In June, 1780, the Mysoreans burst like a 
flood into the Carnatic lowlands with 90,000 troops'of all arms: 
and a number of French. officers. Of all thé wars of modern’ 
times in India none has had more sympathy from the popular 
side ; public prayers were everywhere offered for tlie success of. 
Haidar ànd his son ; the Commissariat was ably administered: 
by à wealthy Brahmin, The Madras rulers could oppose to the 
invaders: only a ‘force of about 5,200 men assembled at the: 
Mount under Munro, and asmaller body under Colonel Baillie, 
in the “ Northern Circars," which they ordered down to join the 
Cormimandér-in-Chief, who was marching towards Cónjéveram. 
It'is wellzknown that; after delays for which he was not; per-: 
haps, entirely atiswerable, the latter did not arrive at his des- 
tination till near the end of ‘August, while Baillie never reached* 
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it at all, being cut up: by Tippoo without any attempt at relief: 
from Head: -quarters' camp, where the firing had- beem audible. 
-forhours, The lives of the surviving, British officers: iwere: spared, 

on the strong representations ofthe Frenchmen. present: ; but 
ithey were destined: to a long and painful: captivity. . The 
jr idient to which.our Savoyard adventurer belonged . was. 
'üvólved in this catastrophe ; and subsequent histoty ‘would ` 
have been sériously affected had he’ not been'previóusly. de- 

'tachéd on eséort-duty with two" companies, and: SO: ee ae ‘the’ ` 
'fate'of his comrades,’ `. 

But-he had seen. enough of Madras imbecility, and: at orice. 
resigned his commission, setting up at the Presidency as à 
Fericing-mastér. After a few months of this unpromising life 
our adventurer appears to have remembered his commission 
from the Czarina; or his own wish to explore the then mysteri- 
ous regions of Central Asia. A new Governor had come out: to 

N adras, in:the shape of. Lord Macartney, | who’. had. also ‘seen 
tussia-and known. what it was to be a prison'ér:of.war,. To this 
nobleman our adventurer addressed himself for’ aid, and rot in 
‘vain. Struck, perhaps, by- sympathetic: feelings, he dismissed 
Boigné with a letter for Warren Hastings; armed with: which. 
the Savoyard' reached Calcutta in the begitnitig.of 1783. i 

-~ His-military career now Séemed closed : whatever” technical 
knowledge he : may have acquired; it had brought. him neither. 
glory, nor experience of war oi a -sérious scalé.; and not -even 
the. sagacious ruler to: whom. he now presented- himself could 
have séen that. he had: before him & man destined tó:be à great 
Soldiet in the same Sense as Marshal de Saxe, or’. IUE. 
called “ the Great.” . 

Mr, Hastings, understanding, that the ` man. before: fiin. was 
“anéértaking the arduous task of travelling to. Russia’: by, way 
of. Persia. and. Turkistan,. readily .gave: what help lay in his, 
‘power, supplying letters which might bei ‘useful credentials, ‘as. 
he’ had already done. for Bogle’ when visiting Thibet. Thus. 
‘provided, the traveller made his way ‘up the country, his first 
‘halt: being at Lucknow.'. Here-he:found affairs in a very differs 
ent- Condition’ frony what had beer the case when. Kasim and. 
Soiübre'wentithere eighteen. or. nineteen^ years before. The 
bold Nawab-Vazir of those daysi had passed.away, and-his place: 
had not ‘been med up ; i :his sony Asaf-ud-Daula bore, Andeed,. 






or thediatised prince, secured by. British ‘support and “spending 
of frivolous amusement the' money extortéd- from defenceless 
subjects, Martin was ‘there; leading the: life- of busy. ‘curiosity 
described in a quotation ‘given above ; and Major Middleton, 
the Governor-General’s Agent, doing honour to his employer's 
credentials, paid the traveller, all due attention. Eriona to 


‘ 


M 


| So.great.was. the increase of beasts.of ptey that what little com; 


- to-haunt the road.”* 
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thé” -Nawab; .liez was fávolted. with a dress of honour ahd a gift: 
of 4;000 rupeés, and at Lucknow he passed: the “hot season; 


, studying Persian and. making friends. 


: Meanwhile.the western horizon was clouding. over; ` audi thé. 
Moghul Empire was relapsing into the decrepitude* from: -whigh: 
the integrity and courage of Mirza Najaf had given a momen- 


-tary relief} That able public servant had died in April, 1782, 
leaving his estate and his office to be objects of contention: 


between Mirza Shafi, his nephew, and a favourite follower called: 
Afrasyab Khan. "The Empire rapidly became. disintegrated; 
and anarchy was setting in with its worst.train of consequences. 

: * So reduced,” says an eye-witness of those times, ‘ was the; 
détual nümber of hüman beings, and: so "utterly ‘cowed, their’ 


‘spirit, that the few villages that continued to exist at: great in», 


tervals, had: scarcely any communication with: one ancther ; and: 


munication remained was often cut. ‘off. by. a Single . tiger noi 





“Yet the sovereignty of this: afflicted region lüng dentinued: 16. 


Be a matter of veneration and its.service to be sought: with eager, 
' competition. "To understand ‘all the crimes and intrigues that, 


went on.over. the heads of the unhappy ‘people of Upper “Tindia; 
would require reference to a whole literature ; we must here “be 
content with what relates to the subject with. which -our nmarra-^ 


` tive is immediately concerned. Outside: the Moghul struggle:a: 


wary- -Mahratta was keenly watching ; ang while the palace and. 
person of the imbecile Emperor were being contested by the: 
courtiers, Sindbia was biding-.his time, Towards the -end: of. 
1783. Mirza Shafi came back from a small foray; bringing with him 


` d Persian leader of mercenaries named Mohamad Beg Hamadani; 


to whom was entrusted the governorship.of Agra. The Savéyerds 
adventurer also came up at the same time from Lucknow, ` with: 
an introdüction to the Mirza; but was prevented from. ` using it- 


by the death of his-intended patron, who was just then pistolled 
- by his associate, Mohamad Beg. Boigne next turned to the 


British Agent in Sindhia’s camp, . Mr.» Anderson; whom ‘he 
found in "attendance on the Mahratta chief before ‘the walls 
of-Gohad. From him also he failed to obtain assistance. Be- 
inp-on terms of acquaintance:-with a Scot, named Sangster, 
who was in charge of the gun foundry:of. the besieged Rana, 


. - he next opened a correspondence with this person, in the hope 
. of being engaged by the Rana ; and this led to his being. 


sümmioned.to Calcutta by Warten Hastings; as already stated,” 


os The: situation was grave. Boigne must have.been aware 
‘that, while,. on the one hand, the British authorities were 
G ERS to Prop up the decadent Empire, they wete, on the. 


———————— 
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otlier hand, most. 'relüctant to break with Sindlia; whom. 
Hastings had for some time’ regarded as the coming man, For 
his own part, às an independent traveller, he hada perfect” 
right to disregard. the mandate of tle British, ruler ; ; and yet, ‘ati 
.tbe-same time, considerations of prudence and of gratitude 
"alike forbade any action on his part which might add to the 
embarrassments of the Governor-General, " Boigne took the: 
‘wise course of returning to Calcutta, at whatever cost in money 
and disappointment i and he joined the camp of Mr. Hastings; 
whom he found matching for the last time to Lucknow, and 
from whom be once more sought aid. f 

"This. prompt obedience was welcome to. the tueh-yexed 

‘Governor-General, who was winding up his complicated’ and 
troublesome affairs preparatory to leaving India for good ; arid 
was willing to befriend a man who could be so amenable. 
"Taking Boigne as far as Lücknow,he ence more dismissed him — 
with credentials ; ànd the traveller proceeded to Jaipur, where ` 

ell received by the Maharaja, who, nevertheless, to his 
t detriment, declined his offer of service," By that 
time à British Mission: had at last appeared ‘at Dehli; under: 

Major - Browne ; and to’ him Boigne had recourse, on the 
‘recommendation of the: departing. Governor-General Browne - 
piesented | the wanderer to the Emperor ; ; but the latter, iti his, 

- forlorn’ coridition, would take no ';hitiative; and contented him- 
self with a recommendation to Sindhia, by this time complete- 
jy süccessful at.Gohad, and cantoned at Muttra, with van eye - 
to further operations. 

. What was the attraction eer these two able and: ambi- 
tious men, we can only guess. Sindhia—as we haye: already. seen 
—had à warm appreciation of European warfare ; and Boigne 
_wopldpprobably discover this and adapt his’ persuasions. to ‘the . 
foregone conclusion.’ By a strange coincidence, he cow obtain- 
ed--after all the toils and’ disappointments of his past. years— 
the opening that lie had so long been seeking, from the very. 
chief whose rising star he. had once refused to recognise, He 

^ was engaged by Sindhia to organise a force of two battalions” 
of infantry, with asalary of Rs. 1,000 per ménsent for himself 

and pay for 1,700 men and officers at an average rate of Rs, 8 a. 
head to, be appointed at his. discretion. ‘It was buta humble 
‘beginning ; but it was all that he cou obtain—or;, ‘perhaps, 
re fo'start with. . - 

,. Afrasyab, the last Moghul obstaele, was removed : by -assassi« 
: tober, 1784, in camp before Agra, where Mohamad - 

ling out for terms. . All the chiefs ‘present’ at once 

ihia and unanimously voted him to 

al durbar., He then repaired to 

"ary occupation- "of 
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the- Agra. Forte. ‘On: arriving at court, he obtained a patent as 
Prime Minister, with -a grant. of, the Provinces of Dehli and. 
Agra for the support of his army, ‘contingent only on his making 
8. monthly provision for the. Emperors. personal i and 
püvy. purse... 4 

"Meanwhile Boigne. bad yabriibunied a body of troops da“ 
tached for- the pacification of Bundelkhand, whence he returned 
in.the-spring of 1785:. On the-27th- of March the Fort of Agra 
was, ‘surrendered by . Mohamad Beg, . who was pardoned. and 
taken into the imperial service ; the palace of Dehli was: guarded, 
by a--choice. body of infantry, and Sindhia retired. to' his - 
favourite.cantonment of Muttra, where, he: remained until, the. 
following, spring... 

Thére.proved, owen to be much. left for’ Sindhia to do ‘bes; 
fore he. could finally, establish bis position, and M. de Boigne, in- 
particular, found-himself,in difficulties that might have.daunted> 
many a hopeful spirit and did. actually produce even in: him a 
state of .despondency which almost wrecked his.career. . "Pha 
Moslem: nobles.were by,-no. means reconciled to the rule- 
whom. they regarded as a Hindu upstart.; and when, in* 
for money, Sindhia took measures for overhauling the. ti 
their holdings, ‘they began to stir under the fear of confiscation. - 
Mohamad Beg took the lead in these discontents ; and, on the, 
outbreak.of active hostility among. the ‘chiefs :of. Rajpatan, 5 
went over. to them with:the -bulk -of his troops. :In a great: 
battle. at Lalsauf, about-40..miles from Jaipur, the: Beg was, 
killed’; but his place was taken. by. his nephew, Ismail Beg, 
soon to prove one of the:boldest leaders of heavy horse then- in: 
the country. The. new .lévies. were led in this.action by. their ` 
Savoyard Colonel, but they were not. of ‘sufficient Strength: 
to do , more. than protect. the :retreat. .Sindhia. was; now in. 
a ` perilous way, cut off from his. force-in Agra—whiclf was; 
- promptly invested—and menaced in his rear by^an' army. 
of. 100,000 brave Rajputs, who. were, fortunately, too indolent, 
to.follow -him . with due promptitude..: ‘Throwing himself into: 
thé almost impregnable fortress of the Jats at ' Bhurtpore,; 
" Sindhia. wrote to. Poona 'for-th&. help of a Mahratta army, and 
-took steps for the. semen Dy ‘of shis E forces under; 

Coloriel de Boigne. 





ady anced to renew the attack on Sindhia. Bond d. one. of his. 
divisions under a Mahratta General, Ambaji- Inglia; they put it; 
to. flight, and compelled Sindhia to seek shelter in. the "fort c ^ 
Gwalior: at the same: time that Ismail Beg before 
reinforced by Ghulam ‘Kadir, the chief of :S^ ^^ «^^ 

head of the Duab.. Sindhia; having ralliegy 

bulk of them, with. the ^^ 
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fnt they were once more Beaten by the: Moslems and driven. 
` back on. Bhurtpore. . Reinforééd- fróm -Poona,- he: resümed:the 
offensive; and; ina battle: ‘fought near Futteliporé: Sikri; thie 
new levies. resisted the Moghul: cavalry.to such- effect that the. 
siege of. Agra was. at last raised, and the Mahrattas:entered: 
es -vt which had. been the. bone óf-this- obstinate-coritention.: 
.But the Savoyard. commander was by no means: satisfied. 
Though . lie afterwards admitted. that. this -time" of-trial had 
been the hour of Sindhia's moral: greatness;. Boighe ‘did. not 
yet.fully believe in. that chief; 'áüd-he was further ‘disappointed. 
by the- smallness. of his force, ` the subordination' of. his stand» 
ing; and the limits.of the confidence reposëd in him, generally. 
Accordingly he took advantage of the temporary. Tull; obtained 
leave- size die, and! repaired to his.-friénd,; Colonel: Martin, at. 
Lucknow, with whom- he entered into partnership: in -busi= 
ness pursuits, The Mahratta.Chief-and. the. European: soldier ` 
had parted with reciprocal expressions-of- good. wills Sindhia. - 
SEES ' to his Muttra cantonment;. and the quondam:Colonel: ` 
n me sword and devoted: himself to: the manufacture: 
p ixi d : s 
a UMP. Cuaprer IV.. 
_ The absetice of Sindhia from the scene at Delhi. had: tragic 
consequences ; Ismail Beg-and Gholám Kadir took possession of 


. the capital,. which’ they held for six months and pillaged:with-- 


“out: remorse or mercy. -The palace and person of the Sovereign 
were not spared ;, the poor old man being outraged, . plundered, : 
and „deprived. of sight by. Gholàm Kadir, who. displayed -a- 
craze of greed and fury. . The summer- passed | before-Sindhia. 
felt strong enough to help.;.it was-not till the 11th of. Oétober. 
“that his: forces. appeared. in- sufficient : 'strength- to- alarm: the’ 
depredators. ^ Ismail retired. in good. order, but his associate. 
threw himself into the fort- of Meerut; and stood- a. two 


' months’ siege. Being at last captured i in-attempting.to.escape' ` 


by.night, Ghulam - Kadir -was, put to, death, and the. Emperor 
‘restored to-such dominion as could: be ‘held by.a blind. pririce- 
over.a . wasted Empire ; for, itis a remarkable instance-of the. 
tenacity of Oriental ideas, that this apparently; ‘hollow semblance- 
still. imposed oh. men’s minds.’ De "Boigne. -himself snbse-- 
‘quently wrote.of this period, that “the respect: for the-race of - 
Timur reigned.. ‘so strongly, ‘that, .although the whole of. India: . 
ad withdrawn itself from the imperial. authority, not à prince. 
within its borders claimed sovereign: rights ; Sindhia, shared: 
the feeling ; and, Shah Alam. was always seated on. the: Moghul: 
throne, while all. was done in bis name.’ "OO EN 
, Such as this. sovereignty may: have "been; it was the intention- 
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of the Mahratta’ chief’ to shape’ it to his" owi usé- “and- profit., 
called: in to administer a ‘disordered State, he’ was,. practically» 
Mayor of: the"Palace, plenipotentiary vicegerent of the- ‘Empire; 
andabsolute master ‘of the civil‘and military . resources 'tlgge-; 
of. -In this position he wás beset on all sides, -At Poci2e 4; 






:^ “notwithstanding a certain: réadiness to help. shown in-the Jate, 


war-—he was: jealously watched by Nana: Furnavis;- the minis-: 
ter of the Peshwa. Ia Hindustan, although hé had’ got rid: 
of most’ of his: Moslem” rivals; he had- still” to’ be- on guard’ 


-` against Ismail: Beg. and Najaf Kuli. Most ofall had “he to 


apprehetid trouble from.:the Princes'of Rajpütarna, Jaipur and 
the “rest; those chieftairis—if they: could only form’a- compact, 
aird energetic union—could assail his unfinished army vith, 
overwhelming force. É F 
The first thing for ån áble" and. PA man: só situated" 
was evidently to augment aid. consolidate his - “military power 5. 
and, as.a.step in that direction, he ‘forthwith sent. a. EE 
sentative to Lucknow: to invite the return of his Sd 
- friend, to whom he offered: something like a. blank 
in. effect the supreme command.and-free. discretion, An oter ot 
renewed employment on these terms Boigne could not refuse. 
"Therefore, having, - like a’prudent man as he, was, wound Up, 
his. ‘affairs at Lucktiow, he left some of his investments in. 
Martin's hands and placed others, with good Calcutta -firms,, 
procéeding to Muttra about the end of 1789. and at once 
"addfessing his whole atténtion to Military reform. -` P 
<The régülars whom. Boigne had formerly. raised had "Biss 

demorálised.siüce' his temporary retirement, and their. Colonel 

. ~<a Frenchman: of bad -character—had ` ‘deserted with. ‘eight 
months’ pay due to the officers and mén—a sum. equivalentJo-.a., 
“over "£10,000 : ‘stérling.” ‘The ‘soldiers ‘elainoured . for, their- 
. airéars; Sindhia oh the other hand, was short of temper’ and: 

- disposed" to ‘charge the. battalions with. artillery .and horse. 
The: new commander, objecting té this extreme. measure, was. 
állowéd-to deal with- the. ‘case at his own discretion ; and-.ac- 
cordingly, by a.mixtdre of threat and promise, - prevailed. on’ 


|. the? men -to pile arms and parade bare-handed, . They were 
- then formally discharged, half their arrears. paid up,” and new 


engagements made with them on altered terms, the officers | 
"Who had fomented the late ill-conduct being . cashiered.: 
Récruiting on à large scale was set on foot in' regions where. 

. the. best material -was ‘available; European - officers and ‘arti? 
' Yérists -were invited, and. ‘strong brigades _ -formed Eachi 
brigade- was. ‘to comprise 4,000 ‘regular infantry. (armed witi ^. " 
flint muskets and with bayonets), with at least two Christian‘ ` 
cominissionied. officers in each of the battalions ; A there were to . 


^ 
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be ‘thirty-six ©! eld: ‘guns, ‘with ^a: : Europes’ Sergeaht-Májor 
and fivé Europeán - -gunneis to. each battery ; there:was also’ 
a small siege-train :and. a body ‘of ‘horse to protect-the guns; 
This force—organised..against al- Oriental - -prineiples—was 


æ destined to a short: but glorious: career, and finally "(being 


augmented by new brigades added from time to-time) attained: 
the:respectable strength of 68:-battalions;: : 427 guns, and 40,000° 
horse. Some notice of its’ later-service and mitimete” dissolye 
tion will be found on a further page. © ~~. ` : 
: For the present: General de Boigne was at thé head of: à 
choice body. of troops, chiefly-formed.of some 16joco- infantty':, 
he was allowed. Rs..10,000-a° ‘month for his own'pay ;‘arid‘the’ 
little army, secure of good treatment; ‘followed: ‘its: honourable’ 
chief under the white -cross “of. Savoy.: ‘Lands. round: Aligarh’ 
‘were assigned for the-pay: of the Officers and men, a promise’ 
béing recorded that a. gratuity should be bestowed ‘on those’, 
who’ were wounded inaction, with: full-pay all the time that 


~~ they ‘should be i in Hospitale ‘Invalids: were to have! Pengions, on. 


retirement. a 8 4 


Having. done. all that bumanity and wisdom’ coil suggésty 
the ‘General took. the’ field early: in 1790 at the head òf his 
New Model: Some. hammering under fire might'still be, 
tieeded : but the steel head. was "at last fixed. firmly :on: the 


. bamboo lance, as opportunity was soon to show.” The tempest” 


that Sindhia had: ‘foreseen wheri he sent his unconditional sum: ' 
mons-to. Boigne at Lucknow, was gathering in the south-west; * 
where Ismail’s new loyalty. was giving way-under the combined ' 
temptation'of his own. restless character and the ‘attitude of! 
the Afghans, who were beginning to move où the Punjab.undet, - 
Timur ‘Shah, son of. their famous leader, Ahmed the: Abdali” 


-Ta had. beén putin charge. of a- district in the "Méwat* 





country betweeri Dehli and. the homes of ‘the Rajputs ;;ànd'it: 
was ostensibly asan ally: of these. Princes ‘that - lie now! 
adopted a hostile'attitudé. No sooner liad he raised his standard, 
than disbanded. soldiers, the debris of the old- fashioned- armies, 
flocked - to: take service; ‘and it: was not. long . .before tlie: 
-mediaval warfare.of riounted.men-at-arms: was’ to..be-opposéd’ 
to artillery and: musketry, aud. equates: with Hickering. bayonet E 
. points and flashing fire. - - 

- Pending the coming of the ‘Afghans; the Rajas, of Jaipur 
cand Jodhpur hurried to the aid of their Moslem ally; ; and. 
_Sindhia, sent General’ de Boigne's legion, with a -Mahratta 
Orce, nder two commanders of: that. race, with ‘orders to 
_-prévent the junction, at’ the same: time employing: a mixture - 

of threat ‘and. promise fó the Rajas. Early in May, 1790, the ' 
army reached Gwalior, about six weeks after, being. mobilised 
at Muitra. -The light armed. Mahratta Noromen: -sent out as 
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scouts brought news, on. ; the Toth, ‘that Ismail was. strongly 
~ éntrenched-at:.a.place. called Patun, ‘about: half-way ‘between: 
. Giwalior and. Ujain.: The Rajputs were át- hand, whew” the 
imperial army.arrived-on the 25th and! began to invest the 
place:- but’ Sindhia’s intrigues had already begun tO SOW a 
mistrust between them. and the Beg; andthe: Rajas: toole tio: 
part. in the operations. . Had: they. attacked the rear of the: 
‘assailants "and ‘taken. them .: between two- fires, "the result: 
might: have been different. ;. but--with Sindhia ‘the head was al-: 
ways ‘ready. to lighten the labour. of the hand and-stéel was not 
dised:when-the end:coüld.«be cbtained' by silver: : Disappointed: 
sby:-his. allies and impatient.at the confinement-and. scarcity off 
the: entrenchment,.the. Beg broke forth om the - ‘roth June. 
` With trumpets and. kettlesdrums. sounding, clad. in chain-mail- 
Or, plate-armour, the Beg’s:: heavy cavalry charged. dówn,. 
repeatedly: bteaking.-the: Mahrattas, and sabiing. Boigne's: 
gunners.at their posts: But the General and his-officers képt- 
their heads ;:the-new ‘infantry, reviving the "ancient. phalatixy 
resisted all: attempts to ride them ‘down with bristling. ‘bayonets. 
'and.well-nourished:fire, As the baffled horsemen, retired; ‘the . 
General seized the critical moment to advance in line;: - ‘Placing: 
‘himself, sat the--head. of. one- of the battalions;. he led" his men; 
into the. entrenchment: There were three lines of: defence 5» 
the first. was carried ‘with -the impulse : of: the advance p the 
“second held out-obstinately and .did "not fall till 8 P.M. 5 the: 
third- yielded.an hour later.; then the. mercénaries ceased: their - 
resistance; and the Beg. galloped,. almóst- dlone, ‘in: :the:direc-, 
tion of- Jaipur, where; fora while, he found a grudging refugê.’ 
'Hebad.lost+all his stock-instrade, one: hundred guns, fifty . 
elephants, two. hundred cour zs all his baggage ‘on the ` 
were: taken into. the imperial service. .“Aftet three?’ ia of- 
open: trenches. the town'was taken ; wand’ thus the’small disci: ' 
plined:,force—with but scant -aid from the irregulars under: 
Mahratta leaders—had broken.down.the last- remnants: of the ` 
cause of Moghul anarchy. : -De Boigne—who was'-his: own war- | 
correspondent—wrote a letter toʻa Calcutta newspaper in which. 
he.estimatéd the Beg's cavalry at 5,000, and: attributed the ~ 
result-of the-action to the firmness’ of his regular battalions,-of © 
.whom he had with him about .10,600 . bayonets, 'süpported: ` 
by several field-batteries, whose fire preceded his advance. Hei 
estimates. the loss of his. regulars at.592 killed and wounded.- 
He says, of himself :; “I was: on: horseback, encouraging~ our 
mer ;;thank God, have realised all the. sanguine expectations. 
' of :Sihdhia ; ‘the officers i in general behaved well, to them I am 
a great-deal - indebted: for, the fortune of the day?” l : 
'eThe indolence of the a Tes und been noticed, and. 
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`- we have seen how adroitiy Sindhia—playing o on that and“other 
of their -weaknesses—had neutralised ‘their action" at a- ‘time: 
when it ‘might have-done him-much ;mischief; But there.” was 
a: leading. mau among' them ~old ' Bijai- Singh, - Maharaja. of 
P—Marwür, or: ;Jodhipur—who had a- ‘long-standing | "feud ‘with 
SiWdhia which he now- attempted to make good; The Jaipur 
Raja Partab | Singh ‘had given offence to‘the Mahratta Minister . 
by harbouring Ismail Beg. 5 “and: Bijai. Singh acted on: his fears - 
to persuade him into a/new ‘combination. “But whén.. Sindhia, 
flushed with his late success, had sent a. force into the Jaipur 
cóüntry, though it was only .7,000-strong, that body. proved . 
enough tó keep the. Raja in chéck ; the Beg was pérsuàded to go - 
off to. Multan, and tlie Savoyard ‘General; ‘having’ now only ` 
K Jodhpur to.deal with; entered the intervening lands of Ajmere,” 
and.captured the town of that háme on thé 22nd of August: 
" Here he. received a message © from Bijai Singh ‘complimenting. 
handsomely: upon his victory at Patun, and offering’ him 
the towh and district of Ajmere ‘as a bribe to induce ‘him ta 
leave the cause of Sindhia ‘and embrace ‘that of the” ‘Rajputs: 
To ài ordinary merceriary the proposal might have been | temp- 
tation; but the General was not aman to imitate the dog in 
the fable. .Witli grim pleasantry . he made answer that his 
mastér had Already. given him both Jodhpur and Jaipur; ‘why 
should hè be cońtént with nothing but Ajmere? About" fifteen” ; 
days. later, intelligénce arrivéd that Bijai. ‘Singh was advancing. ' 
to the relief of. Taragurh;. the lofty fortress of Ajmere, which. . 
the imperialists had invested. Leaving a small force to main- . 
tain the blockade of the-hill, the General hasteried to méet the, 
Jodhpur army ; and presently learnéd that they had encamped . 
ndor the protecting walls of Mirta,‘a town Some 80 milés north- . 
ee ine On tlie evening of the 7th of : ‘September, 
class the l Rae and his sljbjécts pelonged=stroagly: ' 
entrenched in front of the town, Whose walls gave complete , 
cover -tó the rear of the camp. . The ‘ground rosé in front; and 
the strength of the placé. fórbade à rash- attack, Gopal Rao, . 
the Mahratta General, did indéed. urge an, iniinediaté onslaught; . 
- but Boigrie said : No ; the hour i is late, tlie men aie tired : -Jet 
them havë a &óod. meal and go to sléep : there will be time. 
enough in the morning. 
Profiting by the wise arid’ kindly thought, thë: Inipérialisti. : 
tested. that night, while the .Ráthors; oh their side, spent. the. 
keyi in rude and loud festivity. In the, grey of the Tüorniàg-— — 
en all at last had fallen into the silence of. satiety—a. Trench. 
Colonel named de Rohan tock out three battalions “and ‘crept 
up the: ‘slope, intending to’ sürprise the Rathors as they lay 
pluüged -in half-drunken sleep; But his approach Was per- 
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-ceived; and .a -sufficient, Bumber. of the garrison’ were - ready. 
to. drive out Rohan with loss. Trumpets sounded,. the Rathor 
horse: men threw on their armour and vaulted-to. their. saddles; 
poetiring out of the camp: with- reckless.ardour, they fell upon 
the. Mahratta cavalry,. who tried, to. protect the- retreating 
battalions. The light southern men and -horses scattered 
"before thè shock, pursüed for miles by Bijai Singh and his | 

-cumbrous cavaliers.. But these latter, when the enemy. had | 

. fled, fürned their speed-spent.. chargers to ride back to camp; 
each side of the.valley being by that time lined by. the. Im: ut 

eT perialists. . The foot were in squares, with. field-pieces, between.; 

- the-Rathors rode down a valley of death.. The story went 
that‘ four. thousand saddles were emptied in the ride. Un- c 

` fatigued “and intact, the infantry of. the New Model now - 

- became assailants -in _their turn. The battalions, deploying, 
advanced in. line, supported by their field-pieces, and gradually. 
rolled:.up the motléy -array of-the Rajputs; by 3° P.M, all 
attempt: at opposition Had ceased. ‘The whole camp, | "with ~ 
munitions of war and. vast plunder, rewarded the victors; the 
conflict of modern warfare with mediaeval was decided in favour Í 
of science, The hollow-square formation introduced. by the: 
Savoyard ‘may have been due to his own iniative or to: recollec-, 

-tions of. the ancient , tactics of ‘the, Romans ; it was» now. 
established i in Indian fighting, and proved, as much of a success, 
against the bold* Rajput cavaliers.as it was hereafter to, become. 
on the more famous field of, Mont St. Jean. 

The echo of this ,blow.resounded.far. and. wide; Timur 
Shah heard it in the Khaibar, and held back his barbarian’ 

-~ hordes longing. for the loot of India., It reached the Nana at 
Poona, causing. him to redouble his -intrigues against his diss . 
tant but dangerous competitor. , Still more did it stim | “ie 
rivalry of Holkar, . the immediate neighbour- of. Siny, gv 330, 
resolved. to raise a force on- the same lines as that which fad. 
won ‘such victories for Sindhia. Meanwhilé, General de Boigne, 

' hough much prostrated. by months, of labour and anxiety in.. 

.an.extreme climate, saw, no prospect. -of . repose. -Taragurh, 

' indeed, ‘gave little .; further, trouble,~ having capitulated in. 
November, after the failure of Bijai Singh to relieve it; but the 
General marched at once on,the enemy's capitals. . "Jodhpur, 

Jaipur, and Udaipur, ‘all made ‘their submission before -the 
end: of the year. To.make more'effectual the punishment of 

Jaipur—which had shown signs of meditating a fresh outbreak 

n =the: General imposed upon, the Raja a fine of. séventy lakhs 
of. Rupees, in . addition, to heavy: arrears of. tribute due-to the 
imperial exchequer ;- $2: and, marched, upon Jaipur. to enforce 

. his: demand... Partab Síngh—the -chief in question-—saw the. 
uselessness of resistanice=after one "nore Jesson—, . and so, cons 


te 
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“genting to the teiths Imposéd, appointed : a indeting: in his eapital: 
for-the ratification. of the -agreemént. ‘Those ‘who ‘have seën. 
‘that’ splendid’ “city may. imagine the scene.; tlie. uncloüded. 
a old: weather” morning - ‘with cool breeze and brilliant siin ; 
the ‘wide street: lined with orderly - spectators ; $ the. Mahataja 
‘issuing from his lofty palace-gateway, - mounted ` on a richly-. 
. Caparisoned ‘elephant - and;followed by: a cortège- "of. mailed 
‘horsemen and many: :coloured. courtiers ;'on the other side.the: 
. war-worn General, surrounded by his officers, and -escorted -by. 
his ‘bodyguard—or,. Kkas Risala. He was welcomed with every. 
. "mark of. “respect ; ; the Mad ook ‘him into. his howdah 





; and proceeded to. "the do bara. 

“The. negotiations. being duly: ratified: on. a basis. alrdnay 
dettléd, the’ General returned to his Samp; ánd in due’ ‘time 
departed onchis return to thé Duab. ‘But a‘strange moment: 

awaited him on-the way. - As he passed through the small: Raj 
put principality ` of Macheri—now knows as Alwar—;. he: was 
_ invited to visit the Rana at: his -newly-acquired. capital.” ‘whose. 
-name has since: been given to the whole State. Here he was 
‘féeceived with. much ceremony ‘by fhe. Prince, whose friendly. 
sentiments, however, appear;to have been by nò means univer- 
‘sal. As the General was sitting . ‘in full Durbar; on the right 
"hand- of the Rana, he’ sawthat: a follower of the latter was ` 
leaning" over the. back. of the chief's chair. engaged in earnést 
conversation with his master. in an, unknown’. .tongue;.' The. 
Rana made a, gesture of -disapprobation..: : while: the - vakil—or. 
Secretary—of . the General, turned as pale as-his native com-. 
‘plexion would "allow : the’ conversation was, however, resumed, 
2... uptil ‘the distribution of pdn and attar gave. hint that the inter» 
view was: „ended; ‘The. Durbar broke:üp, and-as the General, 
fode; -back to his tent, attended’ by- the.vakil,-he received from. 
. the latter a startling explanation, namely; that the Rana:had. 
: ‘Been considering a _proposal for .his—the Genéral's-—assassinae . 
‘De Boigne was too wise a man: to complain, and departs, 
; | amity from. the Rana’s territory; taking. his: head- -quarters. 
to Aligurh, the centre -of the districts: ,assighed for the pay. of 
"his legion. In 1792 .the General conducted a short; but fierce, 
- campaign against Holkar, tobe described hereafter, overthrow- 
g his new levies and driving him into Southern Malwa.: 
his was: the termination of the shorty but arduous military, 
alicurs of the. able Savoyard, ‘who-was -now.-to be occupied, for. 
-fer of his-stay-in India, by. thé dutiés of civil'admin-. 
Sring the-past two years he had done thoroughly 
Y téquired. of -him‘in the field; having taken, 
‘aes: won. .sevéral pitched’ battles, and “made. 
aunt: of - aTegion as. wide’: as > France. 
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and ‘Germany ‘tdgether. ` And" “this he had done with men Vid 
ly equal in native ‘valour to. his opponents: and very inferior'in., 
number, by the force of his own character and the skill of lis. 
European subordinates, Of some of these a detailed notice ^will s 
be ‘taken further'on ; here we need only remark that they must . 
ave been well, ‘chosen and well trained. We will now follow - 
him into civil life, where we : shall observe an equal. degree. ‘of £ 
faithful. ability. 

“Indian administration E now become an  dlaicst néchafical 
system, applied ‘with ‘fixed rules, conducted on quasi-scieritific .- 
principles, -arid rewarded ‘by considerable success. Peace’ and 
órder-are maintained, pestilence and famine are combated, and | 
the sufferers relieved, justice is attended to,'and revenue ‘collects. 
ed by legal-methods..In the time of war and anarchy with which - 
we have been coücerned none of thése-'arratigements weré l 
attémpted ; and now that peace was being’ réstored, all ‘that the 
bést- intentioned: men could contemplate was a! rough- oen 
orderin.the desolatéd land. 7, L o 

Aligurh—now the- desigiiation of a British. Disttiet—was : as 
fiaine then used exclusively fora fort hard by the town:of’ Koil, 
half-way between ‘Agra and Dehli, Which had belonged: tothe + 

`, late. AfrasyAb. Khan. Here the General established Bis'head- - 
quarters, having.‘his private residence,in a. hoüse:and grounds... 
still known as Sahib-Bagh, on tlie ‘road between the city and. 
the fort. > By. virtue of liis fénure he wás to, ‘manage ‘all the 
estates within the limits: of ‘his charge, ‘collecting the revenues, - 
and appropriating to himself any balance which might remain 
after. paying | the officers and méh of his force, now ‘consisting 
of 30,000 of-all arms, divided. into three brigades.* In practice . 
hé. was Commander: iü-Chief'óf the imperial ' army:and suprerse- 
fülerin all Northern lüdia. "For the ‘purposes of this great duty” 
hé had a number ‘of Eiiropean subordinates; brigadiers and 
other officers, his old "friend, Sangster, being in .chatge of the - 
guü foündry. In ‘the. civil “administratión: ‘there’ were fwo.. 
departments; the Persian office, where the ‘detailed ‘business was - 
transacted, ‘and the French ‘office, presided | over by the General © 
‘in‘ person 5 "monthly statements were submitted to ‘Sindhia’s i 
Council at "Dehli, : 
* The manner in’ which the General carried oñ tiesė various 
duties has been set forth by'an ‘eye-witness = — 

t ‘I have seen ‘him, daily and monthly, ‘rising with" ‘the sun ; ; 
to. ‘survey. his factoriés, review his troops; enlist récruits. 
the vast movements of three brigades (providing for thi 
ment and ‘sapplies), -harangue in “Durbar, ' gives 
envoys, administer justice, "fegulate the civil ; Ais 
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hear letters. from different parts,’ and dictate replies, carry on 
< aninfricate diplomatic system, superintend ‘his. private trade? « 

‘examine accounts, direct and move forward a most complex ' 
machine” (Letter of“ Longinus " in the Calcutta Zeegra?A). 
-iile same writer adds that the General. employéd no European 
to aid him in civi] business. CR uM NAME. 
Those who know what it.is to work in the trying climate of 
India can imagine that the combination of so much. public and 
private business in such conditions would tell upon the health 
ofa European, now approaching the later period of life. . De 
Boigne was now ‘turned of forty years, more than half of 
which had been passed in toil, danger, and anxiety; he was 
very rich, as riches were then considered ; aud. his thoughts, no 
doubt, often turned to home and rest, ‘Of the 12th of Febru- 
ary, 1704,-he lost his generous master, Mahadaji Sindhia, who . 
died: suddenly while on a visit to Poona.. The estates and 
offices of the deceased devolved of his grandnephew, Daulat 
Rio, a young man of very inferior character'and capacity, who 
remained. in the Deccan, leaving the affairs.of Hindustan to be 
managed by the General. . That officer accordingly soon became 
the centre of intrigue. Offers on behalf of the blind old Emper- 
or, and contrary offers from the new Shah of Cabul, failed to 
move him. For he declared that it was. not for him to pro- 
‘nounce upon the destinies’ ofthe Dehlithrone ; he was in the 
service of the house’ of Sindhia ; if he céased to serve that 
house, he would cease to serve at all. The young Vicegerent 
was unwilling to part with so faithful and valued a subordinate ; 
but the General became more and: more bent or leaving India. 
Til towards the end of 1795 itappeared that, unless he did 
so at once, his life would not be prolonged: Thus he at length 
-apptainved-indefinite leave of absence and: left Aligürh for ever. 
In February, 1796, he marched out at the head ‘of his body- 
guard, and, after some months of vain struggle for recovery 
at Lucknow, finally reached Calcutta. During the General's 
stay at Lucknow*, the Nawab made an unavailing attempt to 
obtain possession. of the splendid: corps which accompanied the 
the invalid sa body of six hundred, Persian troopers, superbly 
armed, mounted and equipped, with.a hundred camel-men on 
high bred animals, and.a small battery of light guns, the whole 
of the property being’ owned by himself. It was eventually 
‘acquired, for the East India Company, by the then Governor- 
General, who-paid.a handsome sum.to Boigne and gave liberal . 
"terms, of engagement to the men.: In January, 1797, the Gene- 
tal, having wound up:all.his Indian: affairs; finally left the-port 
‘of Calcütta.on board the Danish vessel “ Cronberg,” Command- 
ed by.Captain. Tennant.- A’ Calcutta journalist bore the fol- 
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lowing lestimony- to his dhendri saat ‘In Bis military capacity 3 
he softened,;by means of. an admirable: perseverance, the fero- 
“cidus mature ‘of the Mahrattas. He submitted to. the discipline E 
.and civilisation of- Europe Soldiers who till then had been E 
regarded as Barbarians,” gp eT Re 

3.” He was not only the gregtést- soldier of. hiis class; but by fa 
: the most QUNM by benevolence and. generat ability. -f : 


v ee e CHAPTER V. a ahai aa a 
When General de Boigne quitted the.shores of India: he may 
: vell. have looked upon himself as one of whom it might: “be 
_, said, “ His "warfare is accomplished.” Although. his ‘actual '. 
^7 Sétvice.in the field had lasted only between five and six. years," 
© he had assuredly done à great work. ‘In the- civil - ‘department À 
© in.,which he had been exclusively engaged since he brought. 
_ back. bis victorious. brigades from , Rajputan,. he had. laboured : 
for an even shorter period ; yet-it is the recorded. opi iion efe" 








"a distinguished historian that he “made it possible for Sindhia - 
_- to rule in Hindustan, at thé same time that. lie. controlled: the: -. 
“councils. of Poona... Itwas de Boigné who introduced into LE 
_ the North- West Provinces the germs of-that civil. administra- ae 
. tion which -the English*have since successfully: 'develaped.? s 
Surely, a.vety. remarkable . record for. any man to show;- even | 
-if that man had been habituated and. pràáctised .in- eithe® -- 
., military or civil: action, still more when he-was a ‘foreigner — 
© «and little more than an amateur in.both.;. He might well solace -- 
"the. tardy. hours of a:.voyage round the Cape by anticipations | 
' of repose. in: a. brief obscurity :-as a matter. of: fact, a-future 
of-ovet. thirty, “years was, still before him, filed with. honourable 
' and useful occupation. : n. 
The. passage was not, however, a long: one; as fhings then .. 

- went ; the Cronberg arrived. i in the, Thames- before. the end, of 
17975. "Which: ‘had been a year of some” excitement in. London. ; 

' The news had just arrived of the death of his old’ mistress, the.” 
„Czarina: Catharine—full to. the. last of those designs ágainst ; 
Persiazand India ín which he had once been almost. led to-aid 
, her efforts, , The. Spanish: ‘Government had declared: war against 





i the British ; and tlie.mén of the. Royal Navy were choosing that 


moment to: ‘break into.open mutiny.;. -blockading the mouth, of 
-, the tiver and actually. detaining merchant ships. The General, | 
*. however, effected a landing, and was so welcomed in London . 


"S thathe made that foggy capital his social centre for some-y 


- By arid by; as things settled down-in Fraüce, he transferred . his E 

~ head-quarters to Patis, “where he „married the daugliter óf.a 
- ~ fetürnéd : -émigré,. 'the^-Marquis | d'Osmond.; : but the. marriage 

Je was. mot a ‘success, and the General went: on: ‘to hi ‘native > land, n 





$e ok alles, Final. French "Struggles: dag his 
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“where the Kite made: him: a Count: and where he” settled ith 
"hi$ son. ` Whatever may  havé-been- his disillusions, it -does not, 
'appear.that they ‘ever induced. him to regret- India, or to show... 
-the very least inclination to return to. the land-of his glofy.: ^ 
in 1799 Siüdhia; wrote him a letter in^ which. he ;-courteotisly--- 
“replied to-one in whith the General had sought the aid of his. 
formier- master ia some máttérs of private business s Since 
^ it has pleased. God,” wrote. the chief, since it has ‘pleased: | 
. the Universal Physician to restore to you the’ blessing: of health,- 
e and. having regard to our- jealous: impatience to seë. you;again, 
Sit i$ your boüriden ‘duty nò. more. to prolong. your stay in ` 
Europe, but to. appear before the’ Preseirce ‘with allpossible 
“despatch. . . without your wisdotn the exeéutioti-of the. greatest — 
.projects ‘is entirely suspended.” m , Come ‘out, dn fact, at once. ` 
rand by Bombay! ^ ` 
‘So wrote Sindhía, with much more: to ‘the. ‘same eflect: 5 “put, 
ihe ‘bird. was flown, add.too wise to. be“caught by any chaff . 
"that. coüld be thrown ‘out from™ the’ Poona Chancery;. ‘where, 
“indeed, matters: were ripening in which’ our wary adventurer . 
“would not have engaged with adight heart, OF these: wë shalt - 
-' gét/a glimpse in a later chapter, ^ 
7 Meanwhilé, we notice ‘the.-General, not yet separated. froin 
. liis "wife, frequenting ‘society “at Paris and “rumoured—~so. 
Wellesley wrote~as much’ consulted by a stil abler" adven- 
^tuiérthan himself, the geńerat Borlapartée, After ‘that “great __ 
' soldier had’ become Emperor of: the French, ànd scourge-of. 
"Europe; General de Boigne characterised: his system of politics 
, as. tan surpátion. abounds in niquiies y » nevertheless: 





'at-ad “earlier period . and: tavë given it, “as the lawyers à Say, 
simon prejudice. - D 

‘Tnany case; -he certainly left Frarice- for good; but as: Gertain- 
“ly. approved, of the-Réstoration which relieved Savoy and. other - 
“minor. powers of ‘much unpleasant: pressure, Louis XV 
7 showed him attention, making him .Maréchal-du Camp ‘in the 
“French, army; and giving him the Grand Cross of the Legion... 
Of Honour. © ^. 

He Tonnie however; ` tó: be à “Hood ‘citizen of -th small a 
` piovingial Tu in, which he had. first seen nthe light ane sö. 


KA 














Es. te oiif advedtags Mh f 
“CTE divine ‘Providence- h PEN fo^ ‘crown: ith success 
the "military: caréer that “I fad: embraced: and long followed; 

< ft'has at the" same time. loaded me with the. gifts of fortune . 
‘Beyond ‘my: feeble talénts, my endeavours, T will even’ say, : 
"my desires. Inheriting nothing fron“ ‘toy’ father, owing , all to. 

God, I see y duty of. Fetbghitión in, seeking to^ assuage the . 
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n süfferings of: humanity. ee Accordingly T ‘hesitate no 
-Jonger to put in. exécution my ~ long-studied project for the. 
* foundation- of institutions. for the Tier of misery, and for the 

. benefit of my fellow-citizens;: - 

Sid “Trusting, gentlemen, to your public, spitit; I flétier^ alà 
that we: :may ‘succeed:in . bringing- into this.town many bene: 
ficial changes whereby it: may. becomé- more healthy, more -. 
agteeable to “all, aid at- the. same:. time more.: especially: 

- advantageous to. those. who, borne down by infirmities: too 
„often per; for want of timely. ‘aid after enduring” xeinediable. 
trofible.” 

75, The Council promptly voted a suitable teply to this Address i 

: ad gratefully accepted.. the: truly liberal proposals of.. * General 

< .€óunt de Boigne.": Nor was the National Government - back- 

ward in acknowledgment ; by order of the King,-the büst-of - 
the;munificent-*.Nabáb " was exeéuted/in-marble for. the pub 

: library; ahd-he.was:made Lieutenant-General of the: Kingdoti ly 
and Grand Cross.of the Order of S..S. Maurice and. ‘Lazarus. 

.“Fhis. was indeed a “ Happy Warrior,” -who was not. content ` 
with an unprecedented prosperity. so long as he: had .not- madè 
- .his fellow: citizens. partakers. of it. Among . his bénefactions 
. "to his native place have beén‘enumerated.:— 

.. Extension of thé Hótel-Dieu Hospital by ‘additional wards , 

` for- sick- paupers ; ; an almshouse for- forty. aged “persons, of 

either. sex :: an. endowed Mendicity-depot. for -one ^ hundréd 
` paupers, with-an asylum for pauper lunatics; -a supplémentary 
. infirmary for those afflicted with infectious. ‘disorders,- and - 
'another.for travellers: ‘these first, for the helpléss and ruined 
. adult. “But the: young'.were also cared for ; there ;was an én 
 dowment for. placing in life desérviig. children: of both’ sexes, : 
and an exhibition in the. Royal College. A ‘new "Capüalriti-a 
` Church. was built; the théatte: Was repairéd- at à cost -of 60,000 
francs ; a.new street, with. a-colonnade, was opened ‘through the 

Whole breadth of the. town:;-.two‘old.streets were, widened; and. 

nücli-needed improvements. were. made to the ‘public library 
. and the Town Hall; finally, annuities were. founded for tlie. 

' Academic Society, the Volunteér corps, atid the Fire. Brigade. - 
' . ‘Thus no class: of. society, no department of lifelacked the ` 
. attention of the wise- and benévolent veteran; and; ;Chambéry. 
might: have said-of him. Íf; you would seek -his monument; 
look round. ' What she. did PAY. was much to the - "same. effect $ 








“You have. foreseen all sorrows, to: provide for ach, ES cure 
: the Unfortunate find in’ you support at every ‘instaint-of their 
. .. lives. - "Age. ener by the side, of the tomb ; ;and 3 youth gains . 
mew. wings. fori id 






"ETE Geieral. shout this time see Tod: S Rajasthan f 
“i7655 Col Tod visived cee in.1826, and saw him’ there, - : 
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skilful education the conservative ptincipies of human society ; 
while your example inspires . the fire of the noblest enter- 
rises." 
i: In the midst of thesé good works agé. stole slowly on the 
veteran, -Colonel’ Tod, the histotian-of his old enemies in Raj-. 
putan, visiting: him in 1826, thought him'stil vigorous. But 
in the following years. his stfength began to fail, &nd at last 
yielded to one of those light touches to which an octogenarian 
must be always liable. On the 25th'^ of Jühe, 1830, 
the Journal de Savoie announced his death .as having taken. 
place four days before. For two days every shop and place 
of business in.the city remained closed ; -the. bells: tolled unceas- 
ingly from -every. steeple. while the body. Jay in. ‘state in the: 
Cathedral, watched by the “Company of Noble Knights,” -The- 
funeral was followed by the royal household ; the town-guard ; 
the Academic Society ; the Chamber of Commerce; the Direc- 
tors of the Hospitals ; the magistrates, aldermen,. and notables | 
ty ; fifty of the General's tenant farmers, and a:crowd of 
új together with columns of..troops, their bands playing 
funeral: marches ;: closed by numbers of clergy. and the poor.. 

: Æ few days: later, . the Academy offered a prize for. the best 
biography" of the deceased, which was, in.düe course, awarded to. - 
his; són, Count Charles de. "Boigne. At thé same time the Town 
Council made two public fountains in further commemoration, 
thus giving the dead benefactor: a fresh means of that well- 
doing which had occupied. his latest living thoughts, -. 

Such was the retirement of this great Savoyard; ata time 
when his British contemporaries were spending their ill-gotten, 
gains in idle ostentation and political corruption ;.‘ raising, 
as has been „said, st nothing but the price of fresh eggs and - 
rotten boroughs.” 

-In person Gen. de. Boigne was tall and handsome ; ; the por- 
trait prefixed to the Memoir by his son shows a fine. head and 
projecting brow. - The eyes and nose also are strong and pros, 
minent ; the shaven lips are firm: and not too thin ; -the lower 
jàw and 'chin are. boldly squared,..Like his great co-eval and - 
patron, Warren Hastings, he was of temperate and scholarly 
habits, and well-versed in Latin literature ; he wrote and read 
several modern languages with ease and. correctness ; his conver- 
sation, according to.contemporaneous witnessess, was witty and. . 
graceful., Col. Francklin, an.able British officer of those days, 
and at. the time. one of the most. popular writers: on Indian 

-t 2-1 “= recorded strong Seton in favour of his accom- 


"evident that, with the one. ‘exception. of his not 
fal matrimonial experiment; Gen, de Boigne i ‘is a 
nplé of human possibility. 


( To be continued.) 
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- ART.IIL—KITTY KIRKPATRICK.. 7l 
« Captains and conquerors leave a little” "dust, : Qi ae 
And- Kings a dubious legend of. theif reign ; i 

"The swords of Cæsars, they are less. than rust : 
The poet doth remain." 

WiLiAM WATSON. "c 
"HE iminortality . of Anglo-Indian heroines - has- become ^ 
. largely a matter of chance. We know something of” 

Madam Grand, and something more than we did of Eliza - 

_ Draper. Rose "Aylmer's name is not altogether ünsuggestive: - i 

` to tlie later generation; and even Mr, Kipling has” a „chapter, : 

charming to -read, though” wholly imaginary, ` concerning ' 


' *tLucia" in the’ City of Dreadful Night*® But what of the- 


bevy of unrecorded beauties who are consigned to oblivion ?: ` 
. Admitting that many' a. gem may lurk in hidden corners, We 
invite the: assistance of all who take an interest: in ow, 

. to. bring them to light.. The life of an ‘Indian -“ Settl 

.¢entred as much in its ladies as.in their lieges ;-áüd: fete 
historians have not taken such ‘careful count of. the L30- 
.SeX, no person" can:so well ‘fe-animate the- past which she - 
adorned, as 4 faded beauty. . It is well; therefore, that, Miss 


. Kirkpatrick, should rise before us, ang, ghost tones she’ be, : 


. tell us what it is.given-only to ghosts to reveal. z 
"Kitty." iš one of the most literary. of Anglo: Indian cele- :- 
brities. ‘Shé was the original,so far as there was an original; 


- . of Bluminein Carlyle’s Sarto? Résartus, -The book is- hard 


reading nowadays.. ‘We may make a'concession to-the ighor-- 


i añt; and ‘describe it as-a sort of philosophical romance, in 


which the author gives us, under the form of a review-o&-á-. 
^'süpposed: German work on dress, and a notice of the writer, 
* his. opinion: on things in - general, : Herr Diogenes Teufels- 
_.dréckh is -the visionary pedant who's represented as devoting ' 
“his lofty genius to the sublime philosophy. of dress. Our. 
modern world cafes as little for the .clotlies-horse allegories of: 
Carlyle as for’ the pot arid’ pipkin philosophy “of -Omar 
Khayyam ;: but the love story of Teufelsdróckh is an episode 
"by itself. He meets a ‘first: and only love, Blumine, at an. 
“wsthetic tea ‘party "the garden-house- of Frau Grafin. 
Zahdarm. ' There" VN at emboweréd: in'a cluster of fosés; 


M M —————————— 
-* The original of,“ Lucia lov'd shall.still be Lucia mourn'd" was no factor's , 


“wife, as Mr. Kipling would have her be z but was married to -Robéj 
Judge of the Court of Outcherry. who in 1772 arrested the Mahara! 

' for contempt of Court; -She was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Stón 
the inscription « on-her grave in South Fark-street:tells us, was born 

` (and. not in Kent) ‘There is an elaborate engraving of. ihe tomb of 


in s Dr. Hervey’s well-known. Molins 
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busied . among the flowers dnd almost buried in thedi. She 
was a brunette ;, young; hazel-eyed, beautiful, and somebody's. 
cousin, We read of her as a many tinted radiant Aurora, the 
‘fairest: of - orient light-bringers, in very: deed a Morning "Star. 

; - Teufelsdróckh, “the wild. seer, shaggy, unkempt, like 
a Baptist living on locusts and wild honey;" and this divinity, 

„an intimacy soon-sprang up. Teufelsdréckh was. made 
immortal by a kiss: But the blissful bonds suddenly part 
asunder. His Rose Goddess i$ whisked away to England. as 
the bride of Herr /"Tówgood in a gay ‘barouche and four, 
The. basilisk glance: of that parting carriage seems to have 
almost withered up what little amount of purpose remainéd in, 

"our philosopher’ smind. Shut:oüt from hope, he apostropbises , 
ünbelief. in "his doctrine of the Everlasting No, only to decide, 
that Jove of happiness isa vain whim: -He can do’ ‘without P 
happiness, and, instead théreof, finds higher blessednéss i in the 
` Everlasting Yea. 


-— Woman is ideal. Wonien .are iot, ‘The heroine of. the P 


. Towgood and Blumine incident, which caused Téufelsdréckh 
to ‘hiss‘over in such a deluge of originality, was an East Indian. 
In this -circumstance lies her interest to us. Fechter made his 
Othello. a ‘half-caste. Carlyle found his Rose Goddess in 
Catherine ‘Aurora Kirkpatrick, the daughter of a Hyderabadi 
begum and a Company’s officer. 
If Sartor Resartus is notable, in the history of- liferatire å as, 
revealing the Germanization of an English mind, the romance 
of James Achilles Kirkpatrick is still more interesting “as 
illustrating the complete Orientalization of the. Anglo- Indian: 
character. His story is as fascinating as it is uncommon, - ‘and - 
has all thé old ‘world -setting of a tale from the “Arabian, 
E by which we mean,. not the cargo of, 
Moslem le ning of the great Burton, but the immortal fairy 
book of one's boyhood. The State-papers in the Foreign | 
Office record this sentimental adventure at length. _- - 
Our heroine’s father was the son of Colonel James Kirk- 
patrick; of the Madras Army, and’ was born in August 1764. 
His family, a branch of the house of Kirkpatrick of ‘Close- 
` burn, lived at Keston near Bromley in Kent, and the sons 
were sent to: Eton. They, were. three fn number ;- William, 
the . orientalist; George, a : Bombay . civilian, and James 
Achilles, who, more maiorum, Was destined * for the ‘Company’ 8 
. military service at Fort St. George. ` Helanded'as' a cadet in 
1z70.and was invalided home within ten “years, but returned 
participate in the second campaign of the fitst war. 
3''e next find-him at Vizianagram in charge 

ost he soon relinquished for that of 
e -detachment under thé: Nizam, - 
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-Here he. continued, till the. death of -Lieutenant Stewart į pro». i 


moted “him :to be "Assistant: to. his ‘brother William,: then, 
Resident at Hyderabad.- Early in.:797 William Kirkpatrick 
was compelled to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope for his: 
health, and the-charge of. the British interests at the P 
Court devolved upon James Achilles. It was during lí . 


`- , years incumbency of this office that hé had the dis?" ‘of 


zx ‘negotiating three important treaties, by the most. famous 
„óf which a British, ;subsidiary- force. was to,. take the 
; place .of Raymond's French . contingent. When; at the 


` „eleventh. hour, Ali Khan wavered -òn being brought face. to’ 
. face with so great a. renunciation, Lord Wellesley’s: agent 
. proved himself equal to the occasion., In: person, Kirkpatrick - 


ordered, the . advance of Colonel Roberts and his troops; — 


E whereupon,- 14,000 ‘sepoys and 124-officers under Perron sur- 
rendered their arms without, .a struggle, - The. Governor 


. General.rewarded the Resident by. making him his hónorary 


~ Aide-de-Camp, a remarkable distinction. at the time, for he-was_—- 
“the first person on whom the honour -was, bestowed, - /Robert. 
- Home,:the’ portrait painter, has incidentally brought into one: 
-of his. Statė: pictures a-reference -to this.diplomatic triumph. 
His somewhat uninspiring portrait -of the Marquess - Wellesley, 


which hangs next to Dance’s half: length of Clive ia the. 


‘Council Chamber at Calcutta, represents the great. prócónsul i 


resting .his hand on a parchment seroll inscribed “Subsidiary 
Treaty, . Hyderabad, 1798.*. The Governor General had indeed 


D every reason to be grateful to his. lieutenant. He was voted an 
annuity of £5,000 for a term-of twenty. years -by the Court of | 
-Directors i and the payment was'ordered.to date from ist’ of 


“September 1798,. the day-on-which ‘the treaty was concluded 





. with. the Soubahdar of the: Deccan..:@ne wonders how history .. . 
"would Have shaped itself, if Lord Mornington (as hethen was) 


had carried; out his . intentiori . of ‘supersedi ng-Kirkpatrick for 


od blundering,” ie immediately before these évents, aad of $ubsti- 


, tüting Arthur Wellesley. in-his place. , 


But ‘it is not from his achievements alone.as a soldier poli». 


‘tical that our eighteenth’ ‘century Achilles derives his .-main 


interest. He shone no less -in ‘the lists of love than.-in the +- 
courts of diplomacy.. Readers of border -minstrelsy» may ` 
remember the legend of-Lord Bateman, a noble lord of 


. -high "degree, who won the love .of. his Moorish .eaptor's 


daughter. The.courtship_of Kirkpatrick by the Indian Begum 


. reproduces, with additions and variations, much. of thé sentiz 
_ ment of-this- Hiorth-country ballad. Such was the t4 
; ess. with which the Resident: threw -himaglf ias 


surroundings that he altogether dre^- 


int his dealings with the, onto. i t] 
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.etce the is known -only as Hushmat Jung, the ‘Magnificent in 
Battle. His inamorata was Khair-un-Nissa Begum, ‘by inter-. 
ptetation, Excellent among Women. Whatever may have been 
the appropriateness of the high-sounding title in. Kirkpatrick's 

_Case,it was certainly no misnomer in that of the lady. ‘She 

‘was-of the purest Persian descent; while claiming relationship . 
from the Prophét.himself, Her grandfather, Akil-ud-Dowlah, . 

. was the buxey (bakshi ), OF paymaster, to the English subsidiary 
force. The wooing was effected in truly oriental fashion. 
Kirkpatrick was sitting alone one evening when, tohis astonish- 
:ment, he was visited. by one of those old women who play the 
‘part of match-makers in . Eastern society. From her he 

‘learnt of the passion of- Khair-un-Nissa, who had fallen des- 
perately in love with him at. first sight, as she watched him 

‘through the purdah -during-an entertainment im her grand- 
father's house, _ The Englishman at first repelled the” advances 

. made to-him: but the princess would brook no denial, * After 
xi d but unavailing -overtures through ‘her emissary, the 

girl at last resolved .to- take the- matter into her. own hands. 

oA veiled figure was ushered by night iüito the - Residency and 

.pleaded^her suit so passionately that Kirkpatrick’s "heart was 
melted. -He must, indeed, have been; more than man to hold 
out any longer. ` His own account of the fiery ordeal' of that 
nocturnal interview is given in a letter to his’ brother "William, 
then Military Secretary to the Governor General. “I who was 

but ill qualified. for the task, attempted to argue the roman- 

“tic young creature‘out. of a ‘passion’ which I; could’-not, I. 

‘confess, help feeling myself something more than pity’ for., 

: “She declared to me again and again that-her affections had 

_“ been irretrievably fixed’ on me for‘a series of time, that, her 

E eid linked to mine, and that she should be content to pass 
“her time with me as the humblest of: handmaids." - The voice 
of: woman's pleading may find its-echo in Western: story,’ from 
classic Dido and the Heroides of Ovid dówn to the Juliet and 
Elaine.cof modern literature; but the poetry of sentiment goes 
‘on unchanged in the East, It receives characteristic expression 
in this affecting tale of Kirkpatrick and his curtained” sultana. 

. There was for her, as there is for every woman, -one màn and 
one only in whose Service she was ready to sacrifice all.” 

As may be imagined, the outside world stared and: ‘scoffed 
'and blamed and understood nothing.. Théstórm which, follow- 

. ed upon -Kirkpatrick’s acceptance of the’ Begum’s~devotion 

:owas by no means: confined -to 'Hyderabad.: “Extraordinary ` 
"charges, not only of bribery, corruption and murder, but of 

. abjuring, his. religion, wete levelled against him, -The ears of . 
the Governor-General’ in Calcutta were ;poisoned by Meer 
"Allum, a former envoy. of Mis Nizam to the Company, whose 
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grievance against Kirkpatrick ` was’ that he: had.’ -once vaiüly: - 
endeavoured : to. influence .hím with “a bribe. "His covering: 
letter to a sheaf’ of scandal, received. on® the. 18th. February. : 

1806. runs as follows, i in Neil Edmonstone's translation: ` 

-“ T beg leave to transmit'for your Lordship’s perusal copied; 
oF certain- papers of intelligence which I have receivéd from’ _ 
Hyderabad since my residence here in the. neighbourhood" of: 
Gooty. This conduct on the part of Captain Kirkpatrick has” 
given me the greatest degree of grief and concern, for whilst 
the ‘public talk upon the subject of the first accusation of the : 

: murder of Mahmood Ali Khan remains yet unstifled ; should /* 
thé second circumstance, that is, thé marriage, take place, the « 
public will, obtáin an extraordinary handle of conversation,: 

. afid the former accusation. will receive general credit. Such 
actions indeed are. very unbecoming thé charactet- of repre: _ 
sentatives of so powerful a-State as that of the Company, and: 
accordingly with what dignity, respectability, and reputation ^ : 
‘did the former Residents conduct themselves! So much-so;— 
that a similar accusation was. never brought even against: their” 

servants, At all évents, being sincerely attached:to the Honor- ' 
able Company, abd. considering it.one-of.the obligatioiis of" 
attachinént to communicate these circumstances, 1 have accord: : 
ingly intimated them to your. -Lordship.”. i 

. Lord Wellesley circulated these papers’ among his Coutieit;’ 
"ind. ‘wrote off to demand an instant. explanation from Kirke 
patrick. A lengthy enquiry was held, with the result. of com- : 
pletely clearing the Resident’s ‘character... "The Nizam, in. one: 
of his intervals fron cock-fighting, caused a declaration to ‘be’ 
prepared under his hand and seal, in which he ‘testified: that. - 
Hushmat Jung -wás freé from ‘all! suspicion of impropriety. - 
Detailed reports; drawn-up by the Residency. moonsliee,. i 

-submitted to- Government nd supported' by evide ce from : 
nóblemen ‘of the- Court. - Akil-ud-Dowlali-had ‘himself beem“ 
largely responsible for the story that the ministers’ had-coerced^ - 
. his | family into agreeing to the’ marriage, and that Hushmat: 
"Jung was taking his bride by forcé, : But Shirf-un-Nissa; the: 
Begum's mother, revealed how the girl had fallen in love and" 
taken „the initiative in thè courtship, : Kirkpatrick: settled > 
everything, for the time being at least; by solemnizing a 
marriage contract with Khair- un-Nissa in the nikai form” 
known to Mahomedan law. . E : 

- "The storm, however, continued to rage for some time longer. :- 
There: were scandal-mongers among the English officers, and- 
“more than one anonymous communication found its- way . to“: 
Calcutta. ' Wellesley went. so far (it is said) as to send. . 
Captain, ‘afterwards. Sir John, Malcolm, with a commission to-- 

- d Kirkpatrick if he. iin fit. ‘But Hushmat Jang: 
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had no intention of allowing himself to “be: supplanted iii.this- 
` fashion.  Malcolm.was .met at Masulipatam by the com-. 
mandant of the Resident’s cavalry escort, His- explanation. . 
produced the desired effect, and the:envoy returned to. Calcutta 
with-his errand unaccomplished, . The, Governor General's . 
anger was not, however, completely. appeased : and there is no. 
doubt he was. influenced i in his attitude towards Jameg Achilles 
by. the very unfavourable opinion which. Arthur Wellesley 
hever hesitated to express concerning what he called the pom- . 
pous and overbearing behaviour of the Resident. -But, al- 
though Kirkpatrick never received any substantial honours or 
rewards from Government, lis services were far too valuable . 
to be.dispensed with. Henceforth he was left in- peace-to live 
cou amore the life of a Sultan at Hyderabad, 

Of his magnificence in what was then, as it is still, the most 
Oriental court in India, we have a record in. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone's diary for--September. 180r. .Elphinstone* and 
Edward Strachey were on their way from. Calcutta to’ Poona, 
where the latter had been,nominated secretary to. Colonel- 
William Kirkpatrick ; and. it was ‘only Williams illhess that 
prevénted-his joining their party, The two young ' civilians 
borrowed -his cavalcade and spent nearly a year in the most 
royal state, roaming .across the Peninsula. After a visit to 
Seringapatám, where their-host, Arthur Wellesley, “as usual, 
vowed, Hushmat. Jung,” “they, proceeded to -Hyderabad and. 
stayed there threé months, Kirkpatrick describes’ his guests : 
as “two superior young. men passing: through on their way ` 
to Poona.” Here is Mountstuart Elphinstone’ s account .of thé 
European nabob. . l 
Ei Nou or K. is a good-looking man ; seems, about thirty, i is ` 

about thirty-Ave. He wears. mustachios : his. hair is 
pem very: short, and his fingers are dyed with henna, -In ' 
other respects he is like an Englishman. He is very -cominu- | 
cative, and very desirous. to please; but he tells long stories 
about himself, and practises all the affectations of which: the 
face and eyes, are capable.” -One of his tales. was that’ his 
hookah-burdar, after cheating ‘and. robbing him, proceeded. to 

England, and:set up asthe Princé of Sylhet, -took in “every- ` 
body, was waited upon by Pitt, dined with the Duke of York,. 
and was-introduced to the King. On the following day at 
dinner Kirkpatrick “talked with- much pomp :about the sources: ' 
of springs, and with execrable taste about Homer,” A sore 
point v with Elphinstone, who had the Iliad and Odyssey at his 
fingers’ “ends, ‘and.used to spend hours’ in. a’ cave reading. the, 
classics, which he carried ‘with him in camp upón'à special 
camel. : n His m of: a E at. Court. hel ps on 
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monial. visits s bétween. the Résidénts and the Nivati;, “Went 
to the Durbar. Major Kirkpatrick goes in great state, - He ‘has: 
several elephants, - anda state. palankeen, sixty hotses, flags; 


. long poles with tassels, and is attended .by: two companies of; 


infantry and ‘a troop. ‘of cavaliy .. . ^. Behind; the Nizam; 
sat.the first man in.the country,. Shunis- ülOmrà, Theré were 
many other people both sitting and standiiig. Amoig the’ 
latter were several womén, Female sentriés, dressed something. 
like Madras sepoys, were on guard before the" doors, afd. about: 
twenty or thirty. women. wêre drawn -up before à guard-roori: 


-in sight.* . Many women’ sat in thé back- part of the room; 


Kirkpatřick behaved like a’ native and with great propriety,”: 
We may compare Hebét's account of the French’ adventurers” 
he met at Agra; “One of these Indo-Europeans is an old: 
Colonel of French extraction, but completely Indian in colour, 
dress, language and ideas, I took the opportunity of enquir-_ 
ing. in what degree-of, favour the name of the French stood in. 
this part of ‘India, where‘ for so many years it had been paras 
mount, I was. told that -many people. wéré accustomed: to 
Speak.. of them as’ ‘often ‘oppressive. and avaricious, but as of 
more conciliating . and: -popular manners than: the- English: 
Sahebs. Many of: them, ‘indeed, like this old French: colonel, 


:. had-completely. adopted the Indian’ dress ánd customs," The 


‘famous Sir David Ochterlony was jüst : such another specimen. 


of a type which is rarely encountered in thesé modern days. 


"fo that doughty old warrior. India was: 1i6 land of temporary- 


sojourn. -The son of an American loyalist, he had come to the 


- East without friends and literally fought- his way to notice. 
: When he shook hands with Heber in the heart of Rajputana;. 


‘he had not left- the country . for fifty-four years ; . and, as he. 


told.his companion, who could wonder that he clung "tc 

only place in the world where he could feel himself at home ? > 
~ Kirkpatiick’s’ residence was in every way in keeping with: 

thé man. His grounds were laid out, according. to Elphin-: 

stone, partly.in the taste of Islington and partly in. that .of 

Hindostah, He had’ persuaded himself that Eastern. glamour. 


: gave real importance-‘to ‘the European ‘in- his relations with 


the native Courts and péople,.and: his surroundings were accord 
ingly.. on thé most lavish scale, The British Residency -at 
Chudderghaut, which forms. one of the glories of Hyderabad: 


Ea ee 

"* The Nizam's harem of six hundred ladies was guarded by an` Amniazoniàn corps: 
krowa as the Zuffer-pultan (regiment of victory). Like a similar body in the ser- 
vice of Runjeet Singh, they wore ‘uniforms resembling those of the Companys. 


- s@poys, und could perform the manual and ‘platoon exercises “with great smartness; 


and deliver a volley with precision, -They showed conspicuous steadiness in action, 
Gn'more than one occasion, Their tepresentatives of to-day discharge the -com- 
‘paratively unexciting duties of State musicians, although, they ‘still, Se act 
as.sentries at ceremonial functions. : 
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feda, was eiected ander: ‘hig sugeriaténdehes. and designed: 
by Lieutenant Russell .of the Madras Engineers, . son ‘of the 
well-known ‘Royal Academician. A Separate palace was, built 
in the neighbourhood to serve ‘the purpose of a zenana. | It. 
-was ericlosed after the Asiatic-tuanner d ved mm d the .céntre 


Ar CR A 


vius “of Oriental ere with à "irofüsion of "relicaté 
trellis; work, painting- and gilding. itis related that, whil& 
Kirkpatrick ‘received "his guests in.the^ splendid: “public rooms . 
of the Residency, | their ladies were -entertained: by the Begum’ 
in: “the ‘Rang Mehal: for such:-was the name: given to the 
magnificent quarters in which she lived in the strictest séclusion., 
To-day there is no trace of | any. such, mansion, and its’ ornas, 
mental pavilions, galleries and ‘fountains. have 'all disappeared, 
So recently, however, as. the" "Residentship- of: Sir ‘Richard 
-Temple, it was in existence, and. is referred toin his Journals 
as a wellknown feature of the -Chudderghaut buildings. € 
‘Tt is pleasant t to record that Kirkpatrick's martied life was- 
as happy i in its course as it was. romantic in its inception: ' Two: 
children. were born of the union; a son, William George, who 
was killed by an accident just: when. attaining manhood, - and: 
Catherine Aurora. In 1jos the father's health broke down, 
and he was ordered a sea voyage. Advantage. was taken’ of - 
‘the journey to Madras to dispatch ‘the boy. and’. girl to: Eng- 
land,.and in the "Calcutta: Gazette of thé time their. names 
appear’ ina list of “passengers for Europe. €. by a recent. Oppore, 
tunity.” .'This, was probably the- ‘first --occasion: on. which | 
“Kitty.” and ‘her ‘brother: had exchanged - their ‘zenana-names- 
-ét-sSaheb Begum and Saheb Allum' for those: "by." which 
they were henceforward to. be known. "Before léaving | 
India "hey sat for their portrait, - ‘to George Chitiüery, the 
celebrated’ miniature” painter. ‘The picture was one of his 
first'and most. successful life-size: efforts ; and Sir. David Wilkie, 
when’ ‘he saw it some. years afterwards, i is reported | to have said 
thàt;he had not believed: any-living English artíst'could have 
painted such a likeness. | As in the curious: Tepresentation ‘of a 
(so called) “ Hindustani family”: which hangs in the Bengal © 
Asiatic: Society's rooms, the. children: have, an English look, 
‘but are dressed in ‘Indian dress... ‘They: wear.. flowing .robes ‘of 
red and green y “their bare feet are ii “embroidered slip 
[ s curly: ‘hair shows “under their tightly fitti 
ps etd? 'Khair-ünzNissa kept, the. i 
yallery till her:death,; when it» g: 
& in the hoúseöf Captain Phillipps- at "Torquay. : 
i dangerously. i. e. ‘hiss Way’ to » Calcutta: ‘to: 
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-cónfer with tard Cornwallis; and died: & wéek: “afte? ütrival. “at 
“the house of his -kinsman:Chafles Buller, iri ' Chowringhee. 
y “For a modest. fee, his. last: will and testament, written 3six: 







ae “the High. Couit. iti C 
nuch óf the adie character "of" this strange, medley if 
ast and" West, + 
“There is unhappily: no ‘trace’ of the tomb’ in "North Patk ‘Strast 
“cemetery, where he was interted with full public honours. 3" but 
“the beautiful-monument to: his memory: in St, John’s Church 
“férms one of the most conspicuous of the many” Sights. öf 
: that edifice, - The old. Cathedral ‘is{seldom visited -now-a-days, 
- although we aré glad to'see that the present Viceroy’ lias. sét 
the- precedent ' in the: opposite “direction.. Like some ‘City: 
“if hurch in the ‘heart: of modern ~ London, ‘it - lives. and broods 
“upon its past glories, The Kirkpatrick ‘marble. will be -found. 
-iñ the south wing, adjoining the tablet to- James Barwell, the. 
. son of "Warren Hastings’ colleague, and” must be ‘reckoned: 
i “among the finest examples of’ the younger: Bacon’s art; justice, 
** poising a-plumimet, and Science, armed with ‘a télescope,“ are 
, the central figures i in this group of statuary, and are ,represent- 
. ed as seated upon a plinth . which upholds the: funereal: urn:of 
* the deceased, . Justice clasps to her bosom à cameo portrait 
“OF Kirkpatrick, At the :side of Soience appears, ‘somewhat 
naccountably,: a full-wattled cock; Her hand réposes upom;a 
: ; pillar sustaining -a statuette of “an ethblematic personage, 
“notched all over with wounds. Thé cinerary vase bears the 
"Arms of the Kirkpatrick family between thé. masks. of uo 
“and Meércury.* Space is found in the. lower “panel. ‘for : 
_,  Fepresentatioti of Mother Gangés, who. rests her hand. uon 
; the.armorial shield of the ‘Company: “Behind: this medaltion 
“visés a caduéeus entwined with. branches of-oak “and holly. 
“At the base of ‘the whole composition. is.a-trophy of. flags ` and. 
--tiilitary- Weapons. — - 
. It is a pecutiar® “coincidence that Henry Russell, the sectetary, 
. ánd afterwards;the successof of Kirkpatrick in the Hyderabad 
E Residency; ‘should have coütracted a matrimonial-alliance with. 
“4 relative of-Khair-un-Nissa; Russell's. father was.the Chief. 
“Justice of Bengal. at whose mansion in Russell Street. 'Gccurred 
~ the: ‘melancholy event recorded by the Calcutta Gazette of March. 
-F800 inthe following pathetic: words: : * On Sunday last-at the 

: -ë house of her uncle, Sir Henry Russell; in the bloom of. youth . 
“ee “arid S of a secomplitivieit that could ¢ 
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4 embellish - ‘life, deplored) by her. relatives and- regretted - by a 
“society of which she was tie. brightest ornament, ‘the Hon'ble 
“Miss Aylmer,” f yox 
n“ Kitty,” more. dórtánatés e ‘not so famous, was a ber on the oth 
prit 1802. Even after. all these years she is brought very near 
-to.us in-Carlyle's full length likeness. * After. an early dinner at 
* Irving's house there drove up in a brave carriage å- strangely 
* complexioned young lady, with soft brown.eyes-and floods of 
** bronze-red hair, really a pretty, looking, smiling, and amiable, 
AE though- most foreign, bit of magnificence and kindly, splendour 
“whom they welcomed by the name of- “ dear Kitty "—Kitty 
xd Kirkpatrick, . Charles: Buller’s ‘cousin, : or. ‘half-cousin, Mis. 
L Strachey’s full cousin, with whom she lived... ." 4+. 
-“ Amiable, affectionate, graceful, might be called attractive 
f (not ‘slim enough for. the title * pretty’, not tall enough 
“for ‘beautiful ’); had something low-voiced, languidly har- 
“ monious ; placid, sensuous, loved perfumes ; ; a half-Begum 
“in short; interesting specimen of the semi-oriental English- 
-* woman, ' Still lives, near Exeter (the prize of some ex-Cap- 
“ tain of sepoys) with many fhildren, whom she watches over 
* with a passionate instinct," 
Exactitude should be the first merit of every  authór,. The 
„So-called Captain of sepoys was no other than James Winsloe 
;Phillipps, an officer in the 7th - Hussars; Lord Anglesey's- crack' 
regiment, and a member. of one -of the oldest -West .Country 
„families. With him, Kitty. probably lived far more happily 
-thati she would have with Carlyle, who doubtless realised “in 
his own. person all the sensations of Harry Esmond when he 
saw his divinity Beatrix wedded to plain Thomas Tusher, 
` Had it not been for, the Bullers, Kitty must have stepped- 
"fifrough. life" comparatively inglorious. Edward ' Irving, the 
truest, and. most crack brained, of Carlyle's friends, was. the 
medium of his connection with. this Anglo-Indian . family. 
During his course of preaching, which attracted half London 
to the Caledonian Chapel in: Hatton Garden, Irving: made 
acquaintance with two sisters, Mrs. -Strachey and Mrs. Buller, 
Both were daughters of Colonel William Kirkpatrick, “and his: 
"wife, ned Pawson. The former, Julia, had married. Edward’ 
Strachey, Elphinstone's compagnon.de voyage, and subsequently . 
an examiner of correspohiderice at the India House, with: James 
Mill and Thomàs Love. Peacock, - Isabella Buller was the wife 
“of the Bengal civilian-at . whose residence Hushmat Jung died. 
| been 'the: belle of Calcutta in her youth, :' Even so 
ening as John Leyden made. her’ the theme of his | 
ted one who was known ‘on the banks-of the. 
“itonia,” and had been, compared for her stately 
je- -Récaimier. Carlyle : ‘found ‘her in 1822 
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^a graceful, airy and ingeniously. intelligent person “of ‘the: 

gossamer type. According to- Froude, she was Manichaean, 

“py creed, and this peculiar religious ‘belief made. her all. the 

morg willing a listener to the exhortations of the prophet of 

the “ Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” To. complete Seia 

‘oddity of the household, her husband was a Benthamite.’ He : 

, fepresented West Looe in. Parliament for many, years; ind 

"appears in Sartor Resartus. as Count Zühdarm, best remem- . 

"bered for his quizzical Latin epitaph. ' . 
Fashionable Mrs. Buller consulted Irving as to the education 

I -of her. sons, Charles and Arthur. By his advice they were sent 
“to Scotland and placed under- the charge of Carlyle, who, from . 
the first, appreciated Charles ‘as “a. most manageable, cheery 

- and altogether welcome and intelligent phenomenon ; quite 
:a bit of sunshine in my dreary Edinburgh element.” "But 
"the philosopher's thin-skinned spirit gradually revolted against ~~ 

a life'of dependence upon people of quality, with. constantly 

"ansettlcd plans and ‘no definite outlook for himself “Wien 
_ Charles went up to Cambridge to air his political talents at 
College and at the Union, in friendly rivalry with Praed; and . 
"Macaulay, Carlyle parted ‘company. with him somewhat ab-. 
suptly, though-the attachment between the- pupil and teacher 
was really destined to be-lifelong. It is interesting to follow 
up the career. of. Carlyle’s two school;boy friends, .The elder: 
brother afterwards became famous as one of the leading liberal 
capoliicians of the first Reformed Parliament. There is an. 
oe allusion to; his loveable character.and early death in. 
the epil logue to Thackeray's. “ Doctor Birch and his young’ 
“friends.” Carlyle poured-out in the columns"of the Examiner - 

..& poetic tribute to- his memory. Macready, his. teacher in. 
elocution, Macaulay, Harriet Martineau, Grote, and Monckteü-sa 
Milnes, unite in bearing testimony in their autobiographies to: 
-: his philanthropic. career and his brilliant. ability. Bulwer Lyt-:^ 
ton eulogizes him. in the following words in his poem of “St. 
Stephen's": * Farewell, fine humorist, finer reasoner still, Live- 
-ly as Luttrell; logical as Mill.” Arthur, the younger, “achieved 
distinction as a lawyer, and ‘was.a Puisne Judge ofthe Supreme’ 
Court at Calcutta i in the fifties, He mugt-not be confused with 
his namesake and predecessor in the Court, Sir Anthony” 
= Buller, who, lived and administered, Justice some thirty ysars 

. Garlier. 
« After leaving the Ballers. ‘ina pique; Carlyle found his way 
to Dover, where the Stracheys, Irving and his wife anda: — 
` Kirkpatrick were staying. By the persuasions of cousin 
` holiday trip to France was decided Upon. Edv 


aver -with wonders. They. had. ‘many adventure ` 
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experiences, and „the journey, made '* copy ^ jn more Ways 
than one.” "Kitty is: responsible for the: statement fhat' the 
s Centre of Indifference” chapter in Sartor Resartus exactly re- 
‘produces’ certain’ moods of Carlyle’s’ touchy temper duting’ his. 
wisit-to. the: French Capital. Every topographical detail vf . 
khe ' tour he remembered ‘with. the tenacity of Steel, ‘and 
his i impressions of that twelve days’ sojourn always “remained 
with him. These recollections proved of singular service’ ii 
after years, when he came to write-the history of the "Ereüch . 
Revolution. Paris was, the „most. kaleidoscopic ‘picture of . 
.hüman life which had yet presented itself to his view.* ~ . ` 
. Forty years later Carlyle muses retrospectively as follows : 
“Tt strikes me more than it did then that: Mrs. Strachey: ‘would 
have liked.to see dear Kitty and myself together; and continue 


- near her both of us through life" It is only: just to Blumine 


tó say that, upon seeing this. passage in the Reminiscences, 
‘she strongly repudiated any reciprocity of its feeling; ‘The’ 


~~ Anglo-Saxon temperament is notoriously cold, ahd ‘prone’to 


ridicule anyone who has. the’ audacity - to be not. strictly 


according to sample, and ‘it is probable that Kitty’s,foréiga ' 


sensibilities rendered her more sympathetic than others towards - 
such-an individuality as Carlyle's. She’ was an East Indian 
of the. type best summd up in. the French euphemism * un 
peu tintée,” and it was i cisely- her nh-English proclivities 


‘that ‘charmed Carlyle aud drew from Jane Welsh, hig future - 


"wife, the following , sarcastic’ cominendation--* Kitty with 
£50,000 and a princely-linéage and ‘never was out of humour 
in her life’... With such a’ sifigularly'pleasing personality you. 
‘could hardly 1 fail to find yourself. admirably off." It is difficult 
‘not to read between the. lines, and suspect: the: existerice, in: past ` 
mime? of. ‘many Platonic” passages, ‘between Carlyle: and: this. 
,sympathising í ‘ Half Beguin.”” ; ‘Herei is“ orle* tell-tale allusion’in 
a lettér to: James Carlyle, ‘written ii r825. ' * The youüg Miss 
Kirkpatrick is a very pleasant and meritorious petson—one of 
thé most kindest and most modest I have ever mët: ‘Though 
handsome and young, and’ sólé ‘mistréss:of- 430,600, She is: qiiiet 
and unassuming as a little child and busies herself with nothing 
so much as’ with, discharging’ ‘thé'duties of hospitality to us all. i 
She' seems, however, to have been sadly wanting in the bump of ' 
reverence : for Carlyle adds that her sense of humour was. ever- 
lastingly being aroused by the extravagances of the gaunt 
nthusiast Irving, who sat for the dialectical marauder, 
* Philistine ip S Sartor -Resartus; and is there recorded as having’ 








* Anothet and more permanent connection of the Kirkpatricks with Franoe has 
manifested. itself in an unlooked for way in the person of the Empress Eugénie, 
Tt isnot general kiidwn that the’ beautiful Male. de "Montijo's mother was. 
descended, from the uncle of the first baronet of the Closeburn family. 
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been more than once discomfited. y. tlie silvery tongued | 
Blumine. | 

From love there is a natural séquencé to death. Kitty’s 
life, that had such a brave commencement at Hyderabad | when 
the.century was in its infancy, ended with an “ abi in pace "imd 
1889. . She died on March 2nd of that year at the villa Sorrento: 
in: Torquay,’ and her death passed without comment in the’. 


. newspapers of the time. As recently, however, as 1892,. bér 


identity with the beloved of Teufelsdróckh was established. by. 
her relative George Strachey, in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century, while Blackwood’ s Magazine of thé following July” 
printed an account of Hushmat Jurig's marriage’ from the pen:: 
of Sir Edward Strachey. But there are many gáps in tlie family’: 

^ papers, and a vast mass of information may still be derivéd™ 
` from.a perusal of contemporary-récords in the Calcutta Foreign’ 
Offce,- where the yéarly bundles, = i. pune bondencs d 
lie girthed with ropes like ‘so many State elephants. 

iti is not n a kind of tender sentiment that we should 

speculate upon such à career as Kitty’s, as we follow her from~ 
the ‘cradle to the. grave, There was a novel once, in which i, 
the second heroine was: an Eurasian, But this book is long™ | 
since forgotten; and the: half European beauties of Indià;: 
‘interesting as they are, if only as à contrast to thé fair daughters? 
of'England, have still to find their chronicler' in more per: : 
manent literature. Some of us may recall the médieval legend © 
which represents Saint Thomas of Canterbury's mother as a: 

. Saracen Emir’s daughter convertéd to’ Christianity by .love of : 
Gilbert Becket.’ The interest which this story inspired. at the’? 
furthest end of Christendom is a curious token of the extent:: 
to which the imagination of men, alike in East e diet Ti 
be fired by a noble character. But there is all the.ditference in 
the world between hero-worship and heroine-worship, Kitty's* 
virtues were domestic, not heroic, We niay be content, to~ 
remember her as the strangely complexioned Beauty who. 
obtained such.a mastery over the intellect and affections bf! a 
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- ART, 1V.—BROWNE’S’ RELIGIO. MEDICI, * 
( INDEPENDENT. SECTION.) 


EW. books. possess greater charm owing to the interest ‘they 

“create in the personality of . their authors than the Reli igio. 
Medici of Sir Thomas Browne, As we read the book, we can 
imagine the living man standing before us, sweetly. communi:: 
cating to us the “innermost workings of his lieart and mind. 
`- This personality .in art has, however, a :two-fold interest. . 
‘It-is not always that we are enraptured. by the marked traces: 
of the author's individuality impressed upon-his work. We e 
deeply interested, e,g., in a writer like Carlyle ;, but, while, ' 
his: case, thé powerful invectives against political. jascitütionk: 
and characters and against social cant awaken applause by 
revealiug the active: struggle of the. multitudinous forces at 
play in' the writer's mind, Sir ‘Thomas Browne has all.our 


\, sympathy as, one after another, he makes confidential confes- 


3idns on ‘matters of faith, in a manner that. could hardly be 
imitated.. While. the weapons of fierce ridicule hurled- at Sir 


| Jabesh Windbag and Dryasdust vividly .present.to us the 


n 
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Teutonic spirit (if so we may call it) in Art, the candid con- 
fessions of the Norwich physician on matters of faith. remind 
us of the delicate touches of Hellénic Art... To .the one we 
give our.admiration ; to the ther our heart. : 
‘A study of Sir Thomas Browne’s work is. especially E as 
being a key to the religious thought of the. XVII Century.. A 
certain. tone of optimism pervades the whole, which strengthens 
the reader's heart at every fresh perusal; one might turn: to it 
ina moment of sadness, and be. cheered: It is a balm for 
the > afflicted, as somebody characteristically: ‘said of Tennyson’ S. 
T. Memoriam, which, however, was cam posed. under very 
different : circumstances. As one: turns ovér the pages, he can- 
not restrain the desire that our author had joined the Church ; 
as Ruskin’ s father said of that’ great: art critic, ** he . ought 
to have been a bishop.” Browne starts with an- allusion | to 
'the low estimation in which the class of physicians is held by 
mankind, whose general belief is that a doctor has no religion, 
He might, indeed, have shuddered had he known all the 
uncharitable things that have been said of: his humane brethren 
by people of all ages in all lands ; but fortunately no Dr, 
cae had then’ revealed to the world “the evil that has 
of Doctore." johnson, who wrote ‘Browne’ 8 life, 
osea ieu _thember of the: class (Dr. Sydenham), in the 
following striking terms: “That a man eminent for integrit 
practised medicine by ‘chance, and grew wise only-by murder, 
is not to be considered without astonishment.” Browné, how. 
ever, passes this Vulgar Error" with the assurance that he 
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‘has a religion | as truly as any other good man; He {s a- Chris- 
tian, and. of the reformed Church; yet he Wants us to know 
fromthe beginning that.be has. no prejudices. . He'can tolerate 
all. . This avowal of a spirit of toleration at’ a time whien-Eurapg 
was convtilsed., with religious’. persecution is, to say- thé least, 
remarkable, ; * Persecution”. he. characteristically, ‘ observes, 
“is a bad and „indirect way to. plant religion ;". and mankind, 
might have, been. spared.innumerable throes had this advice," 
so often given by the nobler teachers of the race, béen followed: 
Browne seems .to be. no more conscious of the chaotic mass," 
of.human agencies tearing one another “like dragons.in ‘the. 
slime” in. the ‘cause of God, :than ‘the peaceful dove under'the: 
green. bough's shade is of the fury of the surrounding storm. In. 
fact, the time at which the book was written was pregnant. 
with., causes: that were: to engender results too vast.;tó: be: 
foreseen by the: actors in- the. political drama. Events were, 
in. progress. which were to launch ‘a ‘king into war “ithe 
his. people,.and drag a monarch from. the throne to. thé . 
scaffold. Yet the contemplative physician seemed supremely . 
unconscious of the great food. that was eventually to cover’ 
f the face of theland. ^ . aris 
`s Toleration, then,. is the first thing Browne didini ‘credit. for," 
.He could, worship: anywhere, and in any house of God’ whe © 
“would say, like the mystic Sendi : i l4 eti 
*! The words wherein Jehovah i is addressed, be Dies 
Of Syriac, tongue or Abree, let then bes : 
` Fehovah’s. mighty temple, let it be. As 
e j Ọr Mt.. Bulká or "further Mt. ] . 
v He can reason patiently, with any, of the, numerous division’, 
: into which Christianity,” was, unfortunately. then dissected 
has travelled. over the Continent, “known * ‘Catholicism in:thé - 
lands where it is devoutly professed, and can. kneel. down: to 
- the material cross’ without being misguided i in his. devotions, 
„He would not run to the opposite’;éxtreme, and join: handg ` 
' with those. mystics who would. dispense with visible substan @ 
altogether, and be ‘ecstatic’ with .the vision of the div e. 
"Beatitude. | Nor.could. hé exclusively, embrace the outward? 
forms of religion like Hejazs' mother, when she. prayed. ‘för 
) cher son, falling before the besiegers of Mecca: * O God, isave 
my son. , Every day of his life he. has scrupulously performed: 
"his prayers five, times, and every Friday hé * has, been to;tlie 
mosque :"—mnor would he.scorn, like Persian. SufiS «and 
‘Indian Yogis, - to enter’ .an earthly. house of God, and ridicule 
the “external semblances of. faith,—but would, . like thé wise. 
"man of, old:, Hellas, observé a golden. mean between the 'twó, 
He, gan: ‘tolerate . the Frenchman,.- his hereditary enemy. ‘Heit is 
‘at home everywhere, unlike Wordsworth, Who ‘Jonged for 
home when he 
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€ Travelled among unknown n men - 
“In lands beyond the sea." " D ALAS 

"Hes sums up-his creed of. "ibieratibn this t ya ‘In ‘brief, li am. 
FIR from nothing, .. è, ‘or so .at, least abhor anything, 
shat--we might ..come to - composition.” ^ With this- ideal ofto- 
Teration may- be compared’ the following striking passagé in the 
Avesta, where good men, of any creed whatsoever, are praised : 
f'"Then we praise the souls of: the pure who. have evet been 
‘born, - men and women, whose: good. laws one honours, will 
honouryand. has: honoured, Then we invoke the good. men.and 
womens? « agna, 3h, 577. 

The. ‘nature. of -thé theological disptites. in | the first. 
half: iof the XVIL Century . was, however, “so faf; from 
pleasant, that. we might be _pardoned- ‘a’ little scepticism, 
‘as. to. the entire truth of even.our author's. statement; ; sid 
we go through íhe book with a^ mind not. always -passivé, 
but prepared, to differ ;wherever' necessary, this scepticism 
will; to:a degree, be justified. „For although there is ho passage 
to which. we might point. as, betraying.. impatience, of hostile 
fr ;rivàl: sects of : Christianity, instances.are not. wanting of the 
same generous, forbearance. being., withheld from other . réli- 
gious.systerfis or , modes, of. thought. In, the; second. part he 
himself admits intolerance of another nature, ; ; Heis intolerant 
of the multitude, and the dgbased.. gentry which. he cannot, dis- 
tinguish from it. But sois Carlyle impatient of’ the’ mob, and 
so: had-Shakespeare ridiculed the rabble in the persón.of. Cali- 
ban according to one school of critics, Regarding, however, his 
remarks as to the unworthy gentry, which ‘savour of a bitter- 
ness not usual with him, one is tempted to’ ask, was this bitter 
attack of . our gentle physician the re: :ul£; óf any personal 
pting4-—Itis notin the most respectable. historians of England 
that we read-of. Charles Ts nobles.as * men in the ‘same “level 
with. mechanics, „though their fortunes do somewhat guild 
their infirmities,. and their.purses, compound for their follies.” 
In'fact one is, from the tenor of the entire passage, tempted 
to: ask, whether he: is. not referring to the, corrupt practices 

. under the: first. two Stuarts, to the sputious nobility, whose 
“vereation..by James was an excellent stroke of business, and 
:4the monopoly .of an unworthy minority, which his unfortunate 
: són promoted P.. While condemning. the ‘evils’ of the agé, he 
z falls into the pleasant error . of; the. poets. in- “extolling: ° the 
«pristine innocence.of man, an;idea which has been up-iooted 
arches of ‘modern sociology, and which Shakspeáre'is 
ave ridiculed: by | thé. creation of the brute Cali- 
have stood. .up..and proclaimed. to Utopian 
»sseau, “ your. primitive : man wálks.on- four 

twos. at 
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_ "However that may be, let ‘iis .éórmié at.once to those points 
of faith wherein we believe our authór ‘does not display his | 
professéd fórbearance. “Of the Koran he speaks in teris which 
would dó credit to the most bigoted Missionary; Hei is; indeed, 

conscious óf the inconsisténcy he is falling into, and-se 
excuse himself by assuring us that he “ speaks. without pre- 
judice," tthüs remindirig us'of the old adage, “he who excuses 
‘himself, accuses himself.” He summarily disposes of the 
Koran as being a stupid mixture of fictions, vanities, and 
inconsistencies. Undoubtedly the Korat was not intendéd, to 
bear the strain of nineteenth century, or even. seventeenth 
century, criticism. A few passages, e. g., ‘seem to favour the 
doctrine ‘of predestination, while ‘others teach the freedom 
of the human will., The greatest ‘merit of the Koran is, how- 
ever, that it was a wondrous ‘product of the age; being va 
' mastérpiece of human wisdom for the times. Whatever- faults 
-it possesses: are due, not to its origifiator, but to liis -suc- 
. Cessors, who stereotyped a law which should have been pro- 
gressive: with the expansion of the nations of. Islam. -As ‘to 
the inconsistencies of the book itself, again, it is. manifest ‘that 
‘other scripturés, Christian included, are not free from `a- similar 
. fault. .Does not Browne himself - tell us that it rather. strikes, him 
as odd that our first parents should’ have tasted of the’ fatal fruit 
‘when no tree could have grown ‘in the absence of. vain? What 
he next goes on to say. is, however, still more improper. 
Islam, he says, is held up by “the Policy of Ignorance, depo- 
sition of Universities, and- ‘banishment of Learning.” “Truly, 
a narrower view ‘of a Sister-religion Was never taken, It 
may: only: be briefly . remarked that Browre’s ‘manner is a 
-typé: of the way in which the West has genefally Tepaid/its 
Figs debt to the East. The man who had saii that 
he could pray with the Turk (2, e. Moslem) ‘and for him, now 
turns fiercely on him and proclaims ‘him an enemy to ‘huindn 
culture. Now, was it not, we may be allowed to ‘ask, the-Arabs 
who founded Seminaries of learning, ransacked Greece for her 
philosophic treasures, translated the subtle Aristotle and the: ° 
“divine Plato,” invented, as the very names of ‘these sciencés 
‘import, algebra. and chemisty, first establised the science of 
political government on, a ‘rational ‘basis in the East since 
the days of the last great monarchy, and, in a word; held up 
the torch of learning to illuminate. the chaotic: darkness. of 
Asia, of which the rays reached the further West, and kindled; 
-in men an enthusiasm ‘to break. ‘the fetters whia 
Jong éhained their intellect? Was it not the Ma 
their regime in Spain, introduced, those . 
* which still surpass all the fairy-tales.of Europ 
Arabs who:gave to the world the inheritance 
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tales of the Thousand Nights and one Night? If, on the sack of 
‘Constantinople, classical scholars were banished, which. appears 
chiefly to have excitéd. Browne's- wrath, did they’ not find à 
:homié in Englaüd:ànd: her sister" lands, and -were ‘not the 
kTürks thus the uncónscious protectors of. the cause which they : 
‘appeared to check, by bringing about: the revival ‘of letters? 
' Was not this in itself a gratifying circumstance ?. Far'different, 
however, was the loss which Arab lore suffered at.an earlier 
period through religious enthusiasm from another quarter, 
"and the latest book on Islam, written by a learned. professor 
of that faith, Mr. Justice Amir Ali; contains insinuations much 
‘stronger: against Christian crusaders than any which Browne 
"here seeks to prove against the Arabs, i 
We may notice another singular instance of this intolerance, 
"The author of “The "Three. Imposters?' is denounced às the 
“Villain and Secretary of Hell,” and Browne advises that thereof 
“common Heads miüst not hear, nor more' advanced judg- 
"mentsx too rashly ` venture on." This is a strange piece of 
dogmatisin. Because ‘somebody’ spoke evil of the. heads of 
religión, the best way to deal with him is to put him .down 
"with the. sheer force..of public opinion, Now, unless we 
‘consider. that’ * Villain’s ” arguments, and-meet the same, not 
‘with brüte ` force, ‘but stronger . reasoning; how can we be 
“said to have’ dealt - justly . "with our opponent or: ourselves ? 
‘If “Browne’s suggestion” were carried out, freedom . of 
thought: would be checked, individuals’ would ‘be afraid to 
avow their ‘opinions, ‘nothing would be uttered’ but what 
might be in strict conformity with public opinion ; in a 
‘word, -liberty of thoüght would be strangled. It is evident 
"that a state of;society in which’men would be systematically 
Yrequirec “to turn: "hypóctites, is far from ‘desirable. :Opinions , 
‘Should -be ‘regarded as’ true because they’ have ‘not ‘been dis- 
“proved in spite of every available . opportunity being given 
- ‘for their refutation ; not merély. because their professors-assume 
them to be such, and ‘close the door’ on all ‘hostile argument. 
ia "History furnishes us with. many, instances of the loss to civili- 
^ gation resulting from such intoleratice, which always : assumes 
*. the'form of persecution unless ‘where the class of “ heretics” 
"'is'too;powerfül, numerically or otherwise, to: beso treated. 
: ‘Happily, ‘however, the loss. is only temporary ; the ónward 
„step in. reform “being ` delayed: by a few steps or ages, Thus 
‘the ‘Reformation was really suppressed a score of times before it 
mmenced: in Gérmany ;among the latest pre-Lutheran 
athe Lollards and the Hussites, Socrates drank 
=- before an intolerant crowd, but his 
*ed dts strength, and d reigned supreme 
and the Red; put to a ere] 
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death ; “put its professors, ‘though not the first numeficálly, are, 
now. foremost i in progress. | Far ‘be it from us to doubt tlie good- 
p of Sir Thomas Browne’ C motives in impeaching the. author 
ofthe * Three Imposters,” 'Iti is only the principle that wi Weare, 
-contending - for, and a a very important principle it is. “If “Truth! 
will triumph in. the end, why be afraid of meeting an; advér- 
vsary;s arguménts, refuting them, and thus achieving " the ulti- 
mate victory of the cause? _ Sed 
‘, e Talking of fame, Brown wisely regards it. as of noi consequence 
; when the short period .of human life is consideréd,. Nor ‘is 
BeA fame a desirable end: he would like-his name to 
be recorded. only in the great, book of .God: When, however, 
the saintly: writer of the Religio Medici is contrasted’ with. the 
-flesh, and blood, physician at’ Norwich, we are .sürprised. to 
“find. that he was not free from the ordinary . failing. of his 
.ràcex ‘He.allowed himself to be knighted: on Charles. I1’s visit 
,sto his, native. town ; and. regard for his.’ reputation | inadé him ee 
“rush. hastily into print to correct the übauthorised . editions ; 
. of.his book; which, he protested, were, full of blunders, Far . 
nobler: was. the monks’ disregard: for’. “posthumous fame: "which . 
. Disraeli has commemorated. in" half .a dozen: lines ; two, men 
‘who. wrote worthy histories of their religion, leaying.. the: world 
; for ever in the.dark as to their: names. 
;» Browne, talks lightly- of marriage, and. would ‘fain put ; aside 
this inconvenient. ceremony.-: Not that he would ‘bréalk’ ‘the 
. strammels of. custom. and convention, like Shelley when he . 
` joined: his Mary ; but he is of opinion that mankind. would have 
.3been the happier in the, absence of any such form as marriage. 
‘He-would fain procreate like the trees, if he could. Vet we 
-can hardly suppress, a smile at s profession. of .ex'eine; 
~sabstemiousness in „the light of the ‘subsequent. a ry of his 
‘life.. He married,..and had ten children. In , .Browne's 
statements, are always . to” be’ accepted M. a certain : 
„degree of.reserve, for though he.is. never consciously - de- 
ceiving us, there is in his. style a certain. admixture of 
-bumour. which ‘makes him .so lively, while his: imagination 
“places him, according to a. learned American critic, next only 
' to Shakespeare. . 
- This humorous treatment of the gravest topics is öne 
‘of the most puzzling problems connected’ with such: -devo- 
- tional book.as the Religio Medici. ' That he ‘could say . 
the , most „humorous. things. in a'serioüs. strain. 
» with no less effect, :may - be judged from the foU 
» tion- about. Death. “If the devil coul? - 
«not die, I. would not outlive the very. 
{humour in.t — raig, to- be ke 
‘defended aga hargé'of ; 
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tional A L am iinei unto” as |I éaü i study or 
Sleep in a, tempést,—such boasting would,’ in the opinion’ of 

any man, hardly seem to.be in'good taste. But, as Mr, Leslie 
“Stephen ' sensibly., remarks, if we are'to debar an author from a’ 
humorous: expression of’ things which’ he’ does, not quite 
‘intend to assert, we should have to condemn some of the nost 
delightful books i in literature. Besides, it should: be" rémem- 
bered that the Religio Medici was not originally intended *o 
meet the public: eye, and it was only by a strange accident that 
it got. into print. Many things which would seem’ vain. if 
'sáid in: public ‘would hardly be’ so if imparted, confidentially to a 
friend. : 

. Browne speaks of his. great. fórtitudé; ^. He can lose i an urn 
Auithout a tear, and allow hiinself :to; be rücked without’ moving 
amuscle . Vet he must. have. beeh aware that * there never was 
philosopher that suffered the tooth-üclie: patiently.”* Shakes- 
péare. was.aware of human infirmities, and’ would endow’ none 
ot his.stoics ‘with ‘superhuman. ‘or ‘unnatural qualities, : ‘Tn the 
Teutonic. Bley, of. * * King Lean" the old monarch exclaims i in 
‘horror; e ; c Ga 

E Se : "«'Le me not be mea, a diste ru 
CF 9 Sweet! Heaven; I. would hot be mað?”  - ^ s: sq 
"Whéther Pu. Who*compliments himself on his: strength 
‘of ' sufferance, could have’ been pátient' under ‘the’. blow; 
‘when, though moral convulsions had deranged his intelléct, it 
"was yet active enough to comprehend the’ mischief, ` 'as in’ the 
‘banished king of Saxondom,— would, indeed, be an interesting: 
psychological problem. But, as we have said, he’ must not be. 
talzen too literally. s 
sing, as is the instinct of all devout men, his own "form 
jrowne.extols the’ Bible as the masterpiece of human 
„nd, what is'more,as'the most ancient book extant 
int orld.: It is not.our purpose here’ to enter into:a dis- 
‘cussion as ‘to. the relative merits of the Bible, inen it may 
‘be remarked, in passing, that modern critics, especially. Ger- 
man, have "pointed ‘out its scientific errors, "and convinced us 
of the absurdity of a ‘universal deluge,’ thus upsetting - ‘the 
‘theory of the great antiquity of events: recorded in the Old 
Testament. Thearguments against Noah's Deluge; excellently 
‘summed up by Bishop Huxley in ‘England, and: independently 
:Yepeated . by Mm Samüel Laing, may be chiefly’ classified "às 
geological, antbropological and botanicál ; ‘while; on the’ other 
hand, the reséarches: into thë ancient’ inscriptions of the East 
shave "induced, arch&ologists, to subscribe to'a theory'of various 
‘local floods ‘rather, than a: ‘universal deluge.. (cf, € g.,."the 
"Chaldaeán poem ‘of “The: !Deluge’™” -recetitly : decipheted . ‘and 
published by the British Maseum eee 
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^ In the second, place, we: may cértainly-question ‘Browne’s bold 
statemetit. asto the Bible being the oldest of books. ::He, indeed, 
‘makes-his position secure by the previous admission: * I believe, 
besides Zoroaster, there. were diverse that writ ‘before Moses, 
who: notwithstanding, have suffered the common fate. of. times. 
- Any cautious man . would ` have hesitated before pronouncing 
‘all, Ante-Christian Scriptures to be.lost; for it might -easily 
‘have occurred to him‘ that. circumstances, absent in his 
own .age, might arise later, which would lead to the. discovery 
„of what,to him.was unknown. So great, however, was the 
ignorance- of the. West regarding the East, its people,.. and 
. their institutions, that men could hardly repeat the .names::of 
-the prevalent religions or the inhabiting nations, For instance; 
‘a great part of ;Zoroaster's.book " is ;not lost, as Browne 
supposes. Had he lived later, he might, have ,gone:through'the 
translations and editions of. Anquetil, Westergaard, cand Yeldner, 
and!informed himself of a faith started in Persia probably long 
before: Moses’ time, whose followers,scattered over the world; still 
number about.a hundred thousand. Browne was similarly de- 
ceived in the . ,Supposition: that. other, scriptures, written, before 
“the Bible, were lost. The age of the Pentateuch: 4s popularly 
“placed at B. C. 1732.- Considering, however, the tendency -.of 
modern ..criticism ta lessen the fabulous ‘antiquity. of national 
' .works.and monuments, this.date weuld fall short. of .the.age 
‘which Sir:William Muir assigns to the. Brahminic . Vedas, B.C. 
. 1000-1500: .Scriptures, again, are snot „merely ‘those ,writtén 
: Upon papyrus, parchment or. paper. The. world’s ‘most ;mar- 
: vellous:scriptures have: been ,inscribed upon the living rock ; 
and, in: this sense, the hieroglyphic records. of, Egypt, still. not 
s lost to us, are the oldest scriptures extant. . ust 
(Th "Having pronounced the Bible.to.be the ;best of book 
Plor proceeds to- condemn : most other i .rhapso ` i 
“of the making. of, books there-is no , end." He wou “wo 
pijam 
general - -synod „of learned men .to examine the net -ereq jo. 
-books that..have been written since:the days. of Solomon x... 
wise, and::tuthlessly -reject.those that cannot stand the test. 
He would 'abolish,-at one-stroke- of:the pen, that large class:of 
men who: support: themselves: ‘by literary experiments. MEN 
““We do too-narrowly define the power of. Gód;"-he.warns us, 
« restraining itito our capacities. -I hold that. God can do all 
‘things ; how. He should work contradictions I do not understand, 
yet dare. not therefore deny." -He has defined Nature ias “the 
Séttled:and.;constant ccurse " of things created, any ‘swerving 
. from whichis. a miracle. Hei is convinced that, God can and 
. does: change. the.pre-arranged jorder whenever he finds it neces- 
sary; for: *to- the ;Hand -of God all. things , are of an: equal 
facility.” "Such. muperatione chaneligd » in an. age v when science 
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‘Had not advanced beyond the'fairy-land that.lay-at its threshold 
need. not surprise ts, Yet. in-the light of modern criticism we 
may sitiply ask, how, in the first.place:can miracles beauthenti- 
cated ? who witnesses them ? "What evidence is there ‘that the 
original ~witnesses, if actually traced, were not deceived by 
their senses? If, having-beheld. what they supposed. to-be à 
miracle, they found the same: phenomenon repeated a second 
time, there would be a strong presuniption of its authenticity. 
Since, however, miracles, from the very nature which their 
advocates. claim for them, cannot -be repeated, this method 
of testing. their authenticity would .be. futile, On. the other 
hand, : the.narrátions of popular. miracles ordinarily teach 
us after passing through a.series of media, receiving all the 
accretions or. modifications that individual fancy suggests. 
The -possibility of a miracle. is one. of the first problems that 
présents "itself to’ a searching intellect on.its entrance into the 
.tegions:of faith. Its absurdity, as :demonstrated.: by: “Fyndall 
“and je -S.-Mill on -scientific and logical »grounds, . is’ referred 
to above ; while Hume’s famous:a. priori argumentyagainst sit 
maybe supplemented by Little's argument, adopted ;by -Renan 
and. Huxley, “ that no -evidence equal to the facts.alleged.has 
been forthcoming.” -It is'true.that:Newman tries tomake outa- 
case for miracles. in :his Essay on. Assent ; but“ some of his 
premises are very: ‘doubtful, while ‘his assumptions. are ‘open to 
dispute.. Thus it will not -be readily:conceded. ithat;miracles 
:* are'tlie only'means by. which He-can reveal. Himself -to those 
who meed -a ‘revelation ; " whereas secular: history. might., be 
successfully appealed to for the refutation: of ‘the. following : 2 
'& That ‘they were from the first accepted. as true by large 
‘numbers of "men against ‘their natural: interests ; that. -the 
“réception. of them.as true ‘has. left its: mark -upon ‘the. world 
“as no“other event ever. did ; that, viewed in: itheir-effects; they 
:have—that is, the belief ‘of "them: has-—served to raise. ER 
nature to a high moral.standard, otherwise - “unattainable” ; ... 
‘Miracles, however, may. be assailed. with the very: :weapons 
"which. their advocates , have- used- im. their defence. ~The 
:authority- of ‘the Scripture ‘itself has:been adduced sto. prove 
their impossibility .in -one :respect; . “ He. sendeth. His -rain 
„on the just and the unjust, and He -makes His-sun shine on . 
the -good as well as the :evil.” If, then, . no :distinction ‘is 

observed between the various classes of. mankind, .how:can -it 
ibe held possible, that :the-prayers.of- the piouscan ichange »the 
‘intended ‘course. of Nature . for -thesbenefit: of an "individual, 
‘or a section of humanity ?: Miracles, then, have. “no «ational 
‘basis. The “evils ofa too critical examination -of . Faith, 
‘However, which invariably leads. to :scepticism, - should Tbe 
°safeguafded:againsti by: whati may be;termed.concrete religion.:. 
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* :Salvation, says Browne, i is to “be had: only through . Christ 3° 
if which makes. me much apprehend ” he says; “ thé ends of those- 
honest Worthies and Philosophers which “died: before’: His- 
Incarnation.” “Out of this grave tópic He creates some fun. by: 
a. characteristic itouch of his humour. ““ What ^a “strange, 
vision will it be to see their poetical fictions converted into; 
Verities, arfd ‘their imagined and fancied’ “furiés: into ‘real; 
“Devils?” Even the wise'and virtuous Solomén is not to be: 
éxcepted (if we may carry out the:assertion to its logical end): 
from this general, condemnation, On the-preceding page Browne; 
has said; “God is. mercifulstinto all; -because better totlie - worst: . 
“than: the’ ‘best’ deserve ; and. to say He punisheth fone inthis 
world; though-it be a- paradox; i is no ‘absurdity.” © Here: is-am 
awkward self-contradiction ‘into’ which the- advocate, sof God's 
“great justice and,greater mercy has fallen. But tlie fallacy: ds 
deeper. Hevhas previously asserted that God predetermines 
the time of-every.man’s birth: ''' There is a Secret glome at tlie 
bottem of our days; it was his wisdom to:determine then. 
. Thus, then, those who died:before the nativity of. Chtist are to 
be damned eternally for causes over. which they had-no control. 
Hence, it. would appear, God's logiciis riot better than his justice. 
-Browne évidently shrinks from this difficulty,. and preachés-to: 
‘us lateron that this “curious ‘specimen’ of God's justice-is nof to 
 ‘be-inguired into, nor the Divine Law ta be. interpreted literally, 

‘since “to define either (God's justice or mercy) i is folly jn’ Man 
'ánd^insolency -even in. the: Devils.” : Conscious. of being. 
defeated. on this ground, Browne, in à carping spirit, attacks 
ithe pre-Christian- philosophers, 'thé general course-of whose 
life was, however, more virtuous than that .of: many Christians, 
"Here is his own unconscious testimony: ‘Surely the «heathen 
knew better how'to join and:read these mystical’ 'Létters- thin 
"we Christians, who cast a more careless eye on these common 
Hieroglyphics, and disdain to suck: Divinity’ from the: flowers 
-of Nature.” He charges Diogenes with vanity’; “ Diogenes’ I 
‘hold to be the most vain-glorious man^of his own time, and 
“more ambitions. in ‘refusing all Honours, than Alexander ‘in 
‘rejecting none.” That poor Diogenes: should be charged ‘with 
‘vanity because he despised honours, is a little puzzling. . If this 
"was ambition, it was, à noble one, One migtit as well chargé 
‘Browne with “ ambition, H because he . sought God’s : avout 
by practising virtue. 

-Coming-to the inorganic nature around: us, Browne: Says, it 
isa universal Bible wherein man may tead the: goodness, and 
: power of God, are 
“2 Phose,” “says he, speaking of the heathens’ ae that never: saw 
«Him in the one-(the written- Bible). have. discovered. Him in the 

other" -Thisis all very: "welt “so - ‘long. as jtd treated as the 
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arson fior 
d^ Browne would” fan" ‘identify "diiinsclf (th: that 
à school” of hunian ' thinkers lio ‘look: to: nàtute" for: à 
rféct .code of:moral laws, which ‘man’ may: follów:and be 
erlastingly: blessed, He would hold up Naturé. asa ` ‘gratid 
eceptress of virtue and whatever i is ‘good, aüd-exfiort: men -to 
Study "her and: do às she does, ' Yet what are the teachings ‘of 
‘the history’ of the earth ‘and ‘of human. “progress $: Why :do . 
"foods arise and "sweep ‘away the guilty ' and innocent ‘alike’? 
-Haye not volcanoes erupted destructive rocks: without. notice, 
“and lava. streams’ burnt up peaceful villages with-their: agris ; 
‘cultural pursuits? Have not furious ‘hurricanes . creatéd™ sand- 
hills wherein to bury the unwary’ and helpless travellers: of 
the desert?’ ‘Has not the earth. shaken -with: violent- com- 
‘motions, and iüibed in a moment’ the: ‘labours ofa thousand’ 
~years, destroyed Ninevah and Babylon i in their anċiènt -glory ?- 
‘Truly, if we carefully ‘examine’ the.. working «of _Nature’s 
‘four elements, we ‘shall not seldom find ler indulging’. ina 
“round of cruel deeds ‘which. none could. imitate - without ~ Being 
, liable to the extreme penalties: prescribed: by the Figur laws 
of, every intelligent society. ` D E 
- In'one serise; however, this. eulogy. of Natüre NS be: received. 
ase completely . true; for her outward: daily: phenomena: ‘have 
helped’ to build up; the ' primitive ‘mind,’ whose workings ‘are 
repeated | in that (of the modern poet. ‘a Unlike the ordinary 
.Cotiscióusness; the 'religious: ‘consciousness’ is ‘that’ which lies 
‘beyond’ the sphere -of sénse;" in these words Mr. Herbert 
‘Spencer, ' the’ greatest of modern. synthetic philosophers, defined 
origin: of all. human “religion... Hence it is that-man,cin. 
“his” iüfaütine: stage, trying to'réspond: ‘to what he-has felt vof, 
ithe unseen world, uses.sense as a medium to reach. the.stiper- 
“natural. "This commencement of thé’ necessary liumanisation, 
LOY, - still “more broadly aniinisation, probably lies at the: root of 
whatever’ i$ known of mythology; fetish: worship: and - nature 
“worship ;.and ‘has: givén: rise to two’ ‘antithetical :schoolsi;of 
‘philosophy,—Max Müller arid his. philolégists with. their favour- 
,ite: Solar Theory,’ Herbert : "Spencer. "arid. the anthropologists 
with their, ‘critical " theory’: of Ancest < Worship; baséd on 
"scientific grounds, and ‘supported bi. fnany facts-óí^uidoubted 
historic: authenticity. - The, study, “then: and. exdtnination of 
the rival.claims of the 'éxpositors, Of- this: fifst.^dawn: into 
“which “our "ancestors. emerged from the: darkness of primitive 
‘barbarism, becomes one- of the most. QUEE 'suBjscts in 
Y i the history of human progress. ; per 
"Thé. ‘invariable. law of: progress has hien the conversion: -of , 
"£he simple- into the: complex; ‘oF the’ homogeneous - into: the” 
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heterogeneous. . iPrimitive man ‘has. evolved: the -scientist,:the:. 
philosopher, and:the. poet; for he was all: these: in himself, T 
, Carlyle said, i in his own forcible way, that around the-istet:of - 
each'man's life runs for ever the. ocean of eternity ; primitive." 
nian saw as much, and his belief in: immortality. was the reason 
of...his. deification _of - departed” sires: _Wordsworth’s. heart 
leaped: up at. the ‘sight of the rainbow in the sky; primitive - 
man rejoiced at this likewise, and, in Sept Sindhoo, built up’ 
the beautiful mythology of Indra. 'and his celestial host... Tyne. 
dall/ the scientist, was enraptured with the gorgeots;sursets - 
in. the: Alps’; ; the primitive. man,.in-his“Lake Dwellings, beheld 
‘the «same, and. further beheld in them. the presence of gods’: 
. and goddesses,’ . Hence the emotions of primitive man, answer-: 
ing-the ideas of: eternity that were roused in’ his mind at the 
manifestation of all that glory:around him, raised ‘a: splendid 
pantheon to: the memory af gods and goddesses, ang departed 
human beings. ' MEL 
* "This. humanisation, animisation, or incürtiation; "whichii i: die^ 
leading trait-of-the. primitive mind; has'a double phase. : Tt 
is, :in the first place, the animisation of mental effects or of | 
phenomena in Nature, the invention of gods and goddesses,— 
we shall not: here pause to discuss whether these, according: to 
Spëncer, are immediately suggested by human’ events; : Of, ac-. 
cording to Max Müller, by a mere desire*to give a concrete formi 
to: what cannot be. conceived in the abstract. Secondly, it is. tlie 
body, the substance given, not to the spirit in Nature, but to the: 
spirit in Man. The poets in"wbom a revival of this two-fold,’ 
-primitive habit has been the most marked, are Wordsworth and " : 
Tennyson in England. "Wordsworth gave a. body; as. it were; 
to whatever effects he marked . in Nature; and in»this he. 
simply ‘revived the: ancient’ practice: of creating gods~and* i 
goddesses. , A-temarkable instance of. this is the. passage. itr. 
-the ‘prelude in: which. the too active imagination. of the boy: 
Sailor. endows every surrounding object with a: life peculiar to. . 
its own; while the silent. precipices ring aloud with. echoes,. 
and the.stars in the firmament wheel round them. In Tenny- : 
son; again, sorrow in the human heart, gives: all. external: 
Nature the: appearance, of a phantom- to the wie: friend: 
er ijo N The stars,” shé whispers, “ hne run; v b 
l A web is wov'n across the sky; - a e SS 
_» o. „From out waste places comes a cry,- 
^. And-imtirmurs from the dying sun.’ s 
‘Inthe infantine: stage of science. during the “first. half. o. 
the XVI Century; itis not to be expected. that Browne could... 
have ‘entered’ into any, very. "minute. examination of the causes 
and. courses of: ‘things. ‘ Analytic: science ‘was then. a. good 
deal ! mixed -up with the. credulous. physics: whereon: he: astros 
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logets- and. alchernists ‘of thë medizeval- ages ha id. wasted: their 
energy:; and. Browiie’s“ Vulgat Errors "is à fair specimen of, 
à inuséum of héterogeneous. objects, i in which: the most ‘interést- 
ing things: are without distinction mixed up with- things: Sed 
by their oddity to please the childish: fancy: - . 
JDiscoursing om Creation, the learned: Doctor defines: it as 
a production of sottiéthing. out of nothing.”.. Have: we’ not 
hére the chief point of: disagreement: bétween science and 
théology ? Has it’ not now been. well demonstrated .that. 
nattiral species aré not spontaneoüs productions, but ‘the’ ilti- 
mate results of a painful process of evolution during.the course. 
of.ages? We can no longer subscribe to:the fancifol doctrine 
of- nothing, oat of which ‘were made all things 3” nor’ agrée. 
with Avicenna, who, in his: Shefa, conjecturés,-on ‘grounds 


that appear to: Hit strong enough, that the world was.des-. - 


troyed several times, atid. objects. of. Nature spontaneously 
créated as. oftén. We may, howéver, congratulate ofirselves : 
thatthe master mind of Shakespéaré had:already- comprehended 
the’ great law of creation, mae ‘Bis stipetidous: genius grasped 
the truth that ^ ^. - e. 
ie ^ Nothing will c come. Gut of nothing ;” : Psy 
“(kine LEAR).: 

while. ihe jüdgment of: his coimpeers: was: -enshroadéd by: the 
misty. supétstitioris inherétéd-from rude ancestors?) « =- 

And. what. is.the-end.6f Creatióti ? According to: Browne, : 
* God. made all things for Himself, and. it is impossible He | 
should make them *for- ady^ othér. end than His own. Glory: e 
What a selfish endt one is' disposed -to : exclaim.: What: 
follows is still more. objectionable. - We. are. gravely.assured 
‘that if we fot a moment bring’ oursélves to : believe: that. 
“this 5 “was: ot the true end, we “may justly: ‘provoke God,. 
not: only to repent that He hath : made the World, but - that - 
He hath sworn Hé would nót destroy, it" This i is simply., a 
reflection on, God's: wisdoth, which, he has before- told us, is. 
beyond doubt. For did not God foresee the: possibility of man 
refusing to pay Him homage? If He. di not, He was; not 
wise; if He did, and still. created máy. He is not Almighty, 
for He. must fret over - man’s disobedience, - and not be able 
to help ‘it except by punishment. - Browne ‘is nicely tossed 
here between the horns of an' awkward dilemma, and we may 
‘leave him, to effect his escápe às ‘best as he can ; remarking; by 
-the-wáy, that thig anthropomorphic tendeney, necessary in the 
infant Stages of society to rouse mén’s fears by picturing’ God 
as,a powerful orietital Sultan, becomes useless and even mis- 
chievous in the later périóds, by divertiig men's 'miüds from 
the contemplation. of -a creating Tntelligence. i 

Browne. wonders. how :meñ should $0: * destroy the ladder. 
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and: scale of creatures, as to. question the existence; of spirits.” 

"He recognises “that Nature does nothing ‘by leaps} atid :hetice, 

' consistently enough, places. the: class “of spirits“ between ‘man 
„and God: - Of spirits,. there may be, both good ‘and ‘bad ; 

‘guardian angels and evil geniuses : “I believe they haye. an 

rextemporary knowledge, and upon the’ first motion of. their 

reason de what we cannot, without study or deliberation ;” 
and he believes many such. things about them. . We' can con- 

„cede him these his cherished beliefs; they are all so harmless, 

‘But when, with mistaken zeal (albeit "he has disavowed it, id 

‘the commencement. of the work), hé proceeds to examine the 

‘nature of evil spirits, of their illicit intercourse with human 

«creatures “and inspiring witches; and, not content with laying 

-down on. paper the wicked motives and illegal lives .of :that 

.much abused class-of witches, was the indirect, though, unwill- ' 

‘dng, instrument, of the burning alive of two poor women, Amy 

:Dunny, and: Rose Callender, . in 1664, it is hard to believe the 

physician's religion’ was free. from’ mischievous bigotry “Tn 

tthis. mistaken belief, however, we can charge Browne, at the 
utmost with not being in advance of his age, for many learned 
men then conscientiously asserted the existence’ of witches, ’ 
and, believed they. could demonstrate it. ‘It is well known 

-that James.the Pedant, who.allowed - himself .to -be styled-the 

British Solomon, wrote a. fantastic, treatise on witches arid 

„Witchcraft, persuading himself at least that he bad. ca 

“torily demonstrated the existence of .both. 

.Qur . author is-of opinion that length of. days on: carth i is "not 
^to be desited, never to, be anxiously, prayed. for; since. age 
“doth but, increase vice, Ts not. there, however, the counter- 
; probability of. our, discarding vice. and. imbibing. virtue „with 
|, every year: of fresh .éxistence, . and varied hopes; an 

‘of our profiting through: . .. - "aue 

`; Years that bring the. philósophie mind?” : i: 

* Would it not. be’ cowardly. to escape life because théreip, we 

, are exposed , to many temptations, rather’ thari 'boldly face: 

euis We may meet Browne.with his.ówn words; “Where. life 

_ 18, more terrible than death, it is then the’ truest ‘valour to date 

o live." 

b Browne proposes a very prosaic criterion of beauty, wbicb; 
- he says, is proportionate’ to the utility of the: parts of the 
. object.in question. In this sense nothing in the world ' is uply, 
, bút unnatural’; exactly as Ruskin would call those arrangements 
pim art ugly. which were not faithfully imftated from Nature; 
_-or were contrary’ to.it.. He éannot.trüly understand '* by: what 

logic. we. call. a; toad;. ‘a bear, an ‘elephant, ugly; they being 

"created i in | those outward ‘shapes and Heures w which best „express 
‘the actions of their inward forms.’ ‘a l 
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"roses statement that "his" life fi fs. a miracle. ef thirty 
"years " seems to have puzzled his critics." Dr, Johnson fails 
to see what miracle there is in the: ordinary «prosaic life of a 
physician, who visited a couütry or two, and took his degree 
"in the ordinary course:of things ; and explains it by a_stretch 
of. fancy, that in one sense “ all life is miraculous,” Southey 
insists that the miracle was his preservation from being con- 
verted to other religions during his travels, “We might believe, 
however, that Browne was. in fact making use of his medical 
knowledge, and tacitly referring to the manifold causes by 
which life may in an instant be destroyed,—by our hidden 
enemies, „eg, .the bacteria; by epidemics or plagues, 
or by natural causes beyond human’. control as floods 
and fires: Thus, he tell us: “That. there was: a Deluge 
once, seems not to. me. so great as that there is not 
one always.” Ard, in another place, * Surely there are in 
-every-man's life certain rubs, doublings ‘and’ wrenches; which 
pass awhile under the effects of chance, but at the last, well 
examined, prove the mere Hand of God.” Happily, moreover, 
Browne in another place further explains his assertion as to 
his life being a miracle: “It. is in the power of every hand 
to destroy us, and we are beholding unto every one we meet, 
he doth.not destroy us,” ewhere; however, in showing. his pious 
gratitude for the watchfulness of our Father who is in Heaven, 
he unwittingly incurs the charge of denying one of the greatest 
blessings of civilisatitn,: the. individual’s right, of self-preser- 
vation and protection..against. injury from other members of 
society, The feeling, however, with .which he can kneel 
a and pour forth his gratitude tò:the Supreme Being, i is 
«worthy of admiration and imitation. - 

Every created thing, says. Browne, is in the i image of God. 
The least object, as in the. religion of the poets" School of 
Nature, chastens our affections. He might, indeed, exclaim : ae 
nC "E * To me the meanest flower that blows can give , - 

x Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 


^. And man is the noblest object of Creation: He would say, 
like the Delphic oracle, “Man, know PM ^ and agree with’ 
Pope i in the opinion that — . 
l "© The noblest study of mankind i is man.” : 
He, moreover,.concludes; and tightly enough (if. arguments. 
may be.built.on “fictions - of faith), that the ‘first sin would 
hever have been’ committed’ had this maxim been preached 
and followed in Paradise; that Satan, Professor of Evilin the 
School of Eden, would never have seen his way to lecture on 
the properties of the Tree of Knowledge to his simple pupils, 
Adam and Eve. Browhe’s precept has, indeed, a wider means . 
YOL, en | M a8 
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ings sthan-he tedd. or~ was disposed, to- assign. it. The 
tecent. researches into the pre-historic condition öf. man -haye 
brought a. multitude - of. interesting . and-. valuable: facts -to 
. light; and wasit noton this: ground that .the- great. Darwin 
“patiently “worked: for years, elaborating : his theory, gf- the: 
„origin -of species. through the.principle'of natural selection? 
But Browne,.in*his age, could. hardly have.dreamt.of this point 
jn. the flood-tide of science. He, however, talks like . ‘a clever. 
‘physician. when he: ‘speaks. of the human microcosm : 3. “We 
carry with -us the. wonders we seek without: us ; there is- all 
Africa and her prodigies in us.; we are.that. bold and, adven-. 
turous piece of, nature, which- he that stüdies wisely learns in. 
à compendium what others labour at inta divided. piece and. 
endless volume,” 
, Everything: thus ` bears marks of. a, ~ Divine "Creator., He 
: might, indeed, have struck k æ deeper: chord « on the; pontes harp’ 
: ‘and: adopted. the’ creed : = S xti 
: - The being that í is in iti dlouds,- Sud air, * > r D E 
, That is in ihe'green ‘leaves, among the treés, = 
Maintains.a deep and reverential care ~; M DO E 
` For the anofferiding creatures ‘whom he loves" RU 


f “But: ‘He would not . go tothe length .of asserting,: tile" the: 
Sufi, that.God is everything and everything is God ; nor. by any 
means risk sweet life-by exclaiming,: like Mansoor Hellaj, i in an. 

i ecstatic ‘state, “ Behold, l'am.God." : : 
Some of-the- finest’ lines Browne : éver. wrote are ‘on, ‘the 
ideal character, of human friendship and love. *I ‘have often 
thought,” he- says, “those “noble . pairs, . and examples, of- 
. friendship not so truly. histories of what. had’ been, as .ficki 
of what should be; but I-now- perceive-nothing in-them. but 
possibilities, nor anything . in. the. heroic , examples- “of Damon, 
.and Pythias, Achilles and .Patroclus, which, “methinks, upon 
some grounds; I: could not perform within the: narrow ‘compass 
' of myself.” Coming .to the mysteries of true ‘love, he says: t 
“Therein twó.so become one, as they. both become” WO, ebe 
-two. friends.are united. into one, each of them living for - himself 
and. the other." Further; * United souls are hot satisfied: witli 
- embraces, but desire to be truly. each other ; which, being, im: 
possible, their desires are infinite, and, must proceed. without a. 
+ possibility of satisfaction.”. “This identification “of each friend 
with the. other,-of. the total merging of duality’ into the union 
' ef both. hearts, or, in a word, the utter loss of self, is the. ‘characters 
istic feature of Safi. Philosophy, appearing: . répeatedly ' in “its 
poets ; where the lover. is: not distinct from, but one. with his 
‘Beloved, 7. 2,- the .dévotee ‘is in the embrace. of. Allah, thé One, 
T tf I he final y develópes me faiti., SS 
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4 That each, who:seeris a separate Whol;: ^ 
Should move his rourids,.and; fusing all te 
The skirts. of self. again, should fall . ^ ME 
~ - Remerging i in thë genetal Soul.” DG . f 
es Plie entire poetry ofthe Mabomedan’ Sulis deus witness to. 
the: ‘existence of this faith ; and the works-of- Saadi, Hafez, and ` 
the ‘Molla of Roum, abound: in. p examples of the same, Thus, 
in, the Masnavi, we. ‘ead. : 
ue ‘Since we.are-not of. the’ same c species as Our King, ourself is 
destroyed. for the same of His self. When our self is destroyed, 
He-remains nu ; I am the dust before, the- leg of His horse,” 
(Book II). 
‘In the fariou’ Sufi. episode, the weaty traveller knot at. the 
door of his friend's house. - Who is:it,” asks. the. voice - from 
within. = ^ It is I,” ";replies the traveller, ^ Then go.. thy Way,” 
continues the voice., There is another knock ; again. the same 
quest don, ánd a similar answer, For the third time the beseech- 
ing traveller knocks; “Who.is. it?" asks the’ voice... '* ‘Dearest. 
friend, it is thyself,” is the reply. * Then come in.” Not, 
thus, till the. sighing Saleh” loses sight of his individuality, 
dóes.he find himself in the armis of the Divine Var.~ 
:. This ideal of true love, of love.of the spirit, as distinguished 
‘from: that of ‘the sense, has” been happily commemorated in 
English poetry by four ‘gréat: ‘men. ş the occasion ‘in three of - 
these cases being the death of à beloved friend; which, . far from 
terminating -the earthly -love, - revealed its true depths, The 
first: of -these is Miltons elegy on Lycidas, wherein‘ the poet, .. ., 
who is the Sie pnerdp n ewailing his lost friend, ade Ehe. 
cres, ^. be ) 
pe f What cal tlie Muse herself that’ Orpheiis bore, p) 
: ^ "The Musé-herself, for-her enchanting son, . FED 





ex ©. 7 Whom universal nature did ]ament ?" - à ; 
«Tlie “second is Shelley's- * Adonais, wherein the: poet | gives. 

vent to his deep love for'his young friend Keats, the romantic 

story of whose premature ‘death. is the: subject-matter : ‘of the 
song, In each-of- these poems, however, the personality of the. 
author-is vague, and mist he looked for beneath the surface $ 
for, the ‘classical model of Milton ‘entails - “certain. restrictions, 
while in-Shelley's poem the- predominant feature is the imagery | 
and scenery of ‘that: ulfra-sensual‘-world to which his genius 
sometimes took flight; - Of. à, very different character is, how- 
ejer, Fennyson’s **6 n Memoriam,” wherein: he, mourns, the 
death: of his friend- Arthur Hallam, dearer. to-him tban all other 
things, of the earth ¢-for~ there the personality, of the poet is 
always present, ready’ to-claim our sympathy, as‘when he speaks 
of the cherished. union of-his spirit with Hallam’ s after dear: H 

To =, T€ What time mine own shall also flee -55 

^d build with thine in love and fate, | 
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i And, hovering, o'er ‘the dotorous strait; Peed ae E 
To the other ‘shore,’ involved i in Hiesy. 3 es : 


Be a Airive at last, the blessed ‘goal: "d m. EUM IL Ces 
"Lastly, à. supernatüral affection for a. male friend, and-wenaie 
in the dark as.to- his personality; has. been immortalised - by 
: Shakespeare; the sonnets being, in this respect, the most beauti-: 
_ ful of their kind in English literature; : So. deeply. seated was 
this love, that Tennyson takes it as-his own standard,. when he. 
exclaims; ! 
2." OI loved. ‘ee spirit, and Ge hor can 
The soul of Shakespeare love thee more." 

‘It was a love in the singing of which the poet exhaiisted . all: 
.the resources of his art, “and which itself yet remained unex- 
- hausted, that which wai the i inspirer of whatever ‘was noble in 

.his work. z pa 


' * How can my muse want. subject to invent, x D uc 
While thou-dost breathe, that pourst into my "verse . 4 
* Thine own sweet argument ? P 


Had: ‘Sir Thomas Browne chosén, ‘he could have written: án 


= excellent prose:poem on the subject. matter of this ‘ideal love 


which is not of the earth, ‘wherein heart speaks to heart,—a love 
that the vulgar can never know: of. ; 

The- Religio Medici ‘concludes witha prayer to Heaven,. 
that its author may die: as peacefully. as Marcus. Aurelius, of 
whom it is recorded that “ he died as ‘in’ssleep.” * Were I:of 
» .Casar's religion, I should be of his desires, and. wish rather to: 
‘go off at orie. blow, than to be sawed in pieces by the grating 

tortures of a disease.” :So had Mahomet said : “ I'swear that- a- 
„thousand beheadings are ‘better than one death-bed,” ai 
is gratifying to sée that the euthanasia. he prayed for,. was. 
granted to him, and he died a peaceful death. 
.* The Religio Medici, as a literary composition, is much akin 
to the pious ; Meditations of the Roman Emperor, but a striking. 
parallel in oriental literature may here.be mentioned.’ The. 
parallel is not merely as regards the subject-matter; but the - 
individuality of the‘authors, Both were physicians by profess 
sion, and both left treatises' on matters: of faith. In either, we 
.have: the confessions of an inquisitive spirit on:the most essene 
tial points of religion. Browne’s work was “a private, exercise 
'dirécted to himself; what was delivered therein being rather a .8- 
memorial unto him thanan exàmple or iüle unto any other,” 
Ten centuries before'he wrote, Barzooyeh the. physician, was 
‘gent by Nooshirvan, King of Persia, (the Kesrá of the Arabians, 
' She Chosroes of the. Latins) to India to secure and translate the 
` Hitopodesha. The difficult task was- completed, and the 
grateful monarch desired,- to make- the learned man gifts at 
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treasure, But Barzooyeh refused al] riches, seeking rather to 
‘perpetuate his memory by prefixing to. the Pehelvi translation 
an account of his own opinions on matters of faith ; confessions 
which may be read in the Arabic version of Abdallah Ibn al 
ALukaffa- with a sense of a striking resemblance especially to 
the commencing portions of the Religio Medici. 


. ART. V.-VASCO DA.GAMA'S VOYAGE. -. . 
‘THE JOURNAL OF THE VOYAGE. OF. VASCO DA: Gana: 
BY SEA TO INDIA IN THE YEAR 1498.". t ] 


ES * (Continued from January 1899 No. 215). 


N March, 3, (9 we arrived at S. Braz Bay, where we took 
< large quantities of anchovies, sea calves, and penguins, 
which we salted down for sea stores, We sailed again on 
March 12. When we had got some ten or. twelve leagues 
„beyond this -watering place, a violent South Wester -came 
on, which drove us back to our anchorage .in the bay. 
When the weather changed, we again set sail, and Our Lord 
‘gave us such good winds that on March 20 we passed- the Cape 
» of Good Hope. Those of us who had got this far. were.all well 
and jolly, though, at times, half dead with cold, as we. fein 
with violent South Easters in these parts, We thought, how- 
-ever, that we found the cold. so. trying- because we had come 
from such hot countries and not because the cold was great in 
itself, so we went òn our way, eagerly desiring to, reach home, i 
and ran before a fair stern’ wind, which held .for seven and 
twenty days and brought us well Up with the: Island. . of 
St. Thiago When we came to lay ‘off.our position on the 
charts, we found, indeed, that wè must be within a hundred , 
leagues of it, and some even thought ¢hat we must be close 
in to it. Here we got bécalmed, and the little wind we could 
find was only gentle land breezes ; ; so, as we wished to.find out 
where we were, we ran on before the cat's paws which came. 
. down on us from the land. On Friday, April 25, we FOM oa 
bottom in thirty-five fathoms. During the whole day. we 
“steered on the same tack, but never got a. less depth than. 
twenty fathoms and could not make the land. The: sailing 
master told us we. were on the Rio Grande Banks.” T 
[ Hére. Alvarez Velho's narrative breaks off, for some unknown 
_féason ; but the story of the remainder of the voyage may be 
told in a few words. It is summed up, as Polais, by | the first 
Portuguese editors of the Manuscript.] . 

“It will be seen. that the “Roteiro” ends abrünt. on 
April -25, 1499. Shortly. after this, Nicholas Coelho's ship be- 
came separated from that of D. Vasco da Gama, whethe 
accidentally during, a storm or otherwise, is-uncert Some 
say that Nicholas ‘Coelho, who knew that his cafável was the 





*7i St. Thiago isthe chief Island of the Cape Verd group, still Portu- 
guese. Tt is now a famous coaling station. 

“ The Rio Grande Banks" are those off the,mouth of the Rio Grande, 
the principal river of Portuguese Guinea, which enters the sea South of 
Cape Verd between the Senegal and the Roquelle River of Sierra Leone, 
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fäster“ “gailer of thé two, resolved to push ón in front of the 
“admiral so as. to‘ gain the reward for the Discovery ..of. the 
Indiés; à We cannot pretend to finally settle-the question as 
We ‘have.no materials for doing so, although we cannot but, 
{hink that. the abrupt.conclusion of the * Roteiro? looks avery, 
suspicious, especially as it seems probable. that the author was’ 
transferred to the Berrio, which ‘was commanded by Nicholas 
Coelho, after the destruction of the S, Raphael.. "We should’ 
say that only the minority of Pórtuguese historians attribute, 
‘sinister motives to Coelho, as the majority state that the ships 
‘became’ accidentally. separated ‘during a "storm, and add that; 
‘when he-réached the Bar of the Tagus and found tliàt no. 
tidings: of .D. Vasco dà Gama had. been received, he wished to’ 
put out.again in search of him; and was prevented from doing’ 
so otily by express orders from King Manuel. Why, however, 





if this was the case, did. not Nicholas Coelho. put into’ one of E 


“separated before they réached-them ? ? Tn the original ingtrücz 
tions thése islands had been designated as the general: rendez 
vous-for the expedition, should: it become scattered on“ the 
Voyage out, and it is probable that these. instructions were. ‘also’ 
intended to. hold good on the voyage home. * 
~“ Tt is, in any case; well known that Nicholas Coelho reached! 
the Bar of ‘the Tagus oneJuly 10, 1499, and that . D; Vasco ‘da’ 
Gama, . whose. brother -Paullo da Gama was very ill when they’. 
reached the-island ‘of S. Thiago; handed“ over the command. 
‘of his'vessel, on his arrival. there, to.his Secretary, Joam de. Sa; 
and charteréd a caravel that he might make a quicker passagé to. 
Portugal, ‘He went round by the Island of Terceira; 7 where: 
‘his: brother died, and only reached Lisbon in the last days. of 
ügüst-or first- days of September 1499. 2 

: *On his arrival he was received by the Court with the: greatest 
ceremony, and splendid festivals and, popular rejoicings were , 
held in his honour." King. Manuel wrote circular letters to:all- 
thé principal cities and: boroughs of Portugal to announce..to | 
them, the Discovery of.the Indies and to recommend thèm to - 
'hold.religious services and processions as à thanks- offering" to 
God for His great mercies, 
. “The King. did not forget to réward D. Vasco da: Gama ‘for, 
‘for his most distinguished services, and all.his companions also: 
received from their" sovereign's bounty gifts: suitable’ to their 
-several positions and. deserts. f 
.. * Documents discovered by the. Vizconde de Juromentia, the j 
well known editor of Camoens, in the Archives of the "Torre: 
do Tumho, clearly prove that. King. Manuel did not: show him” . 
self-by any -means ungrateful to- ‘the manm who had done Such; 
splendid services toPortügal." — ^" Boe 
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“An hereditary annual revenue of three hundred milreis 7 
Was settled ón Viasco.da Gama ànd his heirs, It was secured 
on the Róyal tenths of the fisheries of Sines and Villa 
Nova. de Mil Fontes, together with the Crown dues and 
Court Fees of Santiago de Cacem, and on a charge of seventy a 
milreis’® payable out of the Palace of Madeira at- Lisbon. HE 
receiyed.the title of Admiral of the Indies, with all the rights ` 
and privileges of an Admiral of the Crown of Portugal, and 
was granted permission to send one venture annually 
to the value of two hundred cruzados 78 free of all customs 
and dues whatsoever, except five per cent. to the Order of 
' Christ, 7 by the India - fleet. The title of “Lom” was. 
conferred upon himself and upon those of his brothers and 
sisters who: were named in the patent of creation, all of whom, 
with their posterity, were to take the surname of da Gama. 
“The preamble of the grant recites that it had always been 
. the intention of the Portuguese Court since the first expedition. 
of discovery was sent out by D. Henry, the navigator; in,1433,.— 
to find out the sea way to India, so that the trade in spices: 
might pass from Moorish into Portuguese hands. It is specially. 
‘noted that the Rio do Infante, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
five leagues beyond Cape Bojador, 7 which had Been the 
point from which the first explorers commenced the work of 
discovery, was the furthest point which had been reached 
previous to Vasco,da Gama's voyage. It had been discovered 
by Bartholomew Diaz in 1486. This diploma is dated Lisbon, 
January 10, 1502. ° : 
** Besides this, Vasco da Gama received.many other grants and, 
. pensions.; so we can give an emphatic denial to the tradition 
which répresents King Manuel as having paid him with. 
three letters, that is, with the title of Dom, He was suBse«— 
quently created Conde da Vidigueira, an estate which he had: 
obtained by exchange fromthe Duke of Diagandug anda salary.” 





78 Milreis 300m £67-10-0. Milreis o= £I1-5- o.  Milreis 70-415-15-0 * 

Cruzados 200— £22-10-0, 

79 The 5% or “Vintera” had been, reserved by Prince Henry the. 
Navigator to the Order of Christ, of which he was Grand Master, as a. 
perpetual tax on the profits of the India Expeditions, in consideration: of 
the fact that the Revenues ofthe Order, which had succeeded to the posses- 

` sions and influence of the Order of the Templers after they had been suppres- - 
séd in Portugal, had borne all the expenses. of all the expeditions fitted out. 
for the "Discovery of India, All Portuguese ships, including D. Vasco 
da Gama’s squadron, which sailed beyond Cape -Bojador, sailed under the. 
Flag of the Order of Christ and not under the Royal or National colođrs, 

“Rio do Infante," which had been discovered by Bartholoméw Diaz in 
1486, is now Great Fish River in the Cape Colony.. Cape Bojador the: 
t Belied Cape ” so called from its shape, a “rounded hummock," was the 
furthest point of the West African Coast known. before Prince Henry’s 
expeditions. It is a promontory of the Sahara. 
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was attached to his office of Admiral. of the Indies.. In fact, 
within: a short time, he had grown so wealthy that the. King 
‘wrote to him for a loan. to defray the expenses of a fleet which 
he was sending to India.s Many, indeed, accused him of being 
anything ‘but disinterested in his conduct, but we: cannot 
allow Such a shadow to rest upon da~Gatna’s glory. Nicholas 
Coelho also received a generous recompense from,the Royal 
Bounty in the shape of a pension of fifty milreis;s payable 
oüt of the Palace of Madeira at Lisbon. 
~- Such was the history of the Discovery of India. Within- 
à few years afterwards D. Manuel found himself the: lord of a 
mighty empire in the East, Almost all of it that-is left to the 
Kings of Portugal to-day may be summed up in their empty 
title of “Lords of the Conquest, Navigation and Commerce . 
of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, India and of the Ocean Sea." ^. ~ 
: Yet, when Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne of. England, 
‘almost all the African and Asiatic world which lay beyond 
-the-boundaries of the Mediterranean, with some of the richest 
territories of South America, were under the flag of Portugal. 
That they were lost, was not due to men who breathed the 
spirit which ingen King Manuel and D, Vasco da Gama. . 
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An. appendix, : which is attached .to the original MS, of the - 
“Roteiro” and which appéars to be based chiefly upon some’. 
reports obtained by Alvarez Velho at Calicut, may be interests, 
‘ing as showing the nature of the information " which D. Vasco 
da Gama brought back with him from India, and.as giving 
some details as to the spice trade, which loomed so large inm. 
the eyes of the men of the Fifteenth Century. In the Portu- 
guess: edition the appendix bears the following heading t—- 


Ei ' APPENDIX, 


. © The following appendix appears in the Manuscript of the. 
Roteiro” It was apparently drawa up by Alvarez Velho,: 
-and is headed, as under " 


The names here below ‘set down z are those of certain king- 
doms which lie to the southward of Calicut, with the principal 


SS TENES E E E ERES ——————————— M! 
80 Thiswas | the’fleet of Pedro Alvarez de Cabral which left Lisbon for 
Calicut in 1500; -Ön his voyage out he discovered Brazil.. : 
8! The “ Mecca Ships" were, of course, those owned by Merchants of 
Jeddah on which the Indian Moslam -performed the ** Haj. * Even now, 

the Hausas utilise their caravans.to Mecca for purposes of trade. — - 
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produétions of éach Kingdom and the, tharket value of the game. 
od. gathered 't thése particulars: from a very sure’ source,’ that: is 
to- sày,-from: a man who knew our language and who had emi-. 
grated from Alexandria to those parts some thirty years before, 
thats froin D.- Gaspar da Gama ->  . Ue ree 


: CALICUT. | A 


cr “the dist place. I will speak of Calicut,. "iere: we weré,. 

"This. ‘place is an emporium for all the different kinds. of :mer-. 

_chandise set. down. below,;.and-here the’ Mecca shipsst.come 

for. their: cargoes. The King of Calicut can put a: hundred 

i thousand. men in the field if he calls upon his, great. vassals’ for 

their fetidal-aids, but he has very few who hold directly of him: 

3 "The. imports from the Red Sea ‘into. Calicnt :by the Mecca: 

fleet consisted. chiefly of Copper, bezoar, a concretion in. the; 

intestines of goats | used:as'an antidote against poison, which 

fetched’ its ‘weight in’ silver, knives, rosewáter, “or” possibly. 

attar` of: roses, alum, scarlet and camlet cloth and quicksilver. 

« The. "profits made by the Moorish traders upon. thesé articles: 

` were probably, very great, and when taken „in ‘conjunction with’ 

„the prices:at which Eastern „produce, sold:at Alexandria, as coms. 

"pared with those it fetched i in the locality where it Was grown, 

Ù fully explain the eagerness’ of: the Portuguese to: get the 

commerce of the Indies into their own hands, 

The nearest important Kingdom: to Calicut was 


QUORONGOLIZ, 


Which took its name from the town’ of* Crangaiior,. on. Chet- 
wai Island, at one of the openings of the: great Backwàter. ar 
Cochin, 18 miles: from -that city, a 

According to the “ Roteiro,” "both. people. ‘and, king. were 
Christians.: It was three days by sea from Calicut witha good 
wind. ` Its. king could put about four thousand . fighting men: 
in the field. ;All spice was. here grown in great. quantities and 
`, could.be bought: at twenty-four shillings and ten: pence a cwt, - 

' to be resold at one hundred and, Sixteen ‘shillings and five 
pence at Calicut. 
--Alvarez Velho- had, for otice, some warrant Tor stating: ‘that, 
Grangator was-a Christian town. According’ to traditión “it 
: -had, as early as A, D. 52, been the scene of thefirst labours: of 
St. Thoinas i iri India, and the supposition. was, in some. degree, 
warranted. by tlie fact that its Jewish :Colony, which still. 
exists and. which is-well known under the name of the “ Black” 
‘Jews of Cochin,” can show-authenti¢ grants and charters datitig, 
back to A. D. 378. Inlater ‘days it had been the’ capital, of 
the. Perimal- Dynasty, . and, before. the ninth. century, had: 
‘become the seat of a flourishing Syrian Church. For a time 
- the Portuguese contemplated making it the- chief seat of their 
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- power: ia Tndia, ‘although? 'sáys- “Corel; E produces" no spice: 
“save ginger, having been invited, then by the: Syrian Christians 
“fii Ai D.a502. “ [t is.now,” “says: ‘the Imperial: Gazetteer of 
India, “utterly deserted, but is looked on as‘a-place ‘of great’ 
“sanctity both. RE Christians and “Hindoos,” ' Crahgarior bélongs 
to Cochin. . : 
: KS dni i rey d * i : T ; ~ Cone, " i 
= Göle now 7 Quilon, was the nearest. Kingdom. to Crangánor 
~to the:soüth, Tt belonged to Christians, and was ten days from 
^ Calicut by- sea witha good wind, "The army: nümbered; iät 
“most, :about' ten : ‘thousand men. Quantities. of cotton. cloth 
Were: ‘made in the. country, but little allspice was grown. —...c: 
- In: antiquity. Quilon, which Alvarez Vélho:appears .to have. 
- Knówn: ‘rider its native name of Kollam, was the Elangkon 
“Emporiiim of. Ptolemy, and the. chief port. of the ‘Malabar 
"Coast. St. Thomas had converted it to Christianity, and it was 
ihe seatóf' a: flourishing Nestorian: PE d dd is now: the 
rinilitary centre. of Travancore State. - ats See tat, 





LAM 












ES . sí d - - ` - CAELL, | V i 
* Cath’ was the next Kingdom to. Cale The ding ^s 2 
Moor, but thé population were- Christians. It ' w&s:a tén- S 


“journey from Calicut by, sea.. The army: ‘comprised - four: hou. 

*sand fighting. men "and a hundred war. elephants’ S. 

“great centre for the pearl trade... `... A 

Half a century before, Cáell had been: visited by thé Venetian 

. renegade, Niccolo Conti, who: had ‘described’ itii his Travels 


ms. 


“under the dame ‘of Cahila:: To Mareéo Poló, who visited’ it him- . 





‘ Self, it had been known as Cael. To the Greek geograpt ers it 
—was known’: ‘ag Kolias, or Kolchi. . | * 
Cael is-now thé small village of Kayal, on ‘the gulf of Manat, 
in the Trinüevélli District of. Madtas. Its” prosperity’, as a Bed 
‘port, ‘aiid as a centre for the pearl fisheries, has long since vanish- 
ed’; but, according to Sir W. W. Hunter, the “malarial. fats - 
“around are covered for miles with broken tiles, potshérds jf 
"Arabian and other pottery and fragments of Chitiese~ ‘porce ain, 
“An -interesting eese n of its pene fisheries ‘is giv en: by 
Duarte Barbosa. - 
Close to the island of ‘Ceylon i is a. Bank, eight or ten- fathoms 
“deep; between the island and the’ mainland, where -very latgé 
‘quantities of- pearls and seed pearls, both; finie. and: coarse, 
"are found; The*Moors and Hindoos -of Cael,’ which is, a-city 
“pelonging to the King of ‘Coulam (now: Kotuiri,: ; near Cochin), 
_cothe twice yearly to fish: for him on a system. prescribed ug 
strict regulations. The pearls are. found in oysters which are 











"smaller: “and smoother than thosé of. Europe, and are broüght . 


^ 


up by divers, with plugs im their: nostrils, ` who’ come from -` 
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Caell in. the small ships called “chumpans,” at the season 
a when the. King of Coulam lays up his sea-going fleet. The 
fishing fleet includes two or three hundred “chumpans,” with 
a crew of ten or fifteen men each, provisioned for the legal 
- fishing season. -All disembark on a small uninhabited island-on- 
which they set up their temporary fishing village, as we do at 
the tunny fisheries in the Algarves. From this village every boat 
sets out to fish on its own account, that is to say they fish as 
partners by twos and twos. They anchor where they please, 
and when they have anchored, one of the men goes down into 
_ the sea with his nostrils plugged, a stone tied to his feet, and a 
netted bag fastened round his neck; whilst the other partner re- 
. mains on board holding a cord which is fastened to the netted 
* bag. The diver walks about the bottom of the sea for about half 
an hour picking up oysters until he has filled his bag. Then lie 
slips the stone off his feet, strikes up to the surface and draws 
' the bag of oysters up by the cord, and stays in the boat whilst. 
his companion goes below. This is the way in which the- 
oysters are fished. They then land the oysters and spread 
them out in the sun on the ground until they have rotted, then 
wash them thoroughly in chauldrons and bowls and collect 
the seed pearls, If they find a large pearl, it goes to the king, 
. who has his secretaries and collectors at the fisheries to receive 
` his dues.; but the seed pearls are fishede on the tribute system, . 
the rent being paid by the fishermen directly they get home. 
Though these banks lie within the dominions. of the king of 
Ceylon, he loses all the advantages of fishing them as he has 
neither ships nor sailors. Thus the King of Coulam, who 
has a strong navy, is, though he lives on the mainland, able 
. to control the pearl fisheries. I have sometimes asked: the 
natives how the seed pearls were produced. They toid- mie 
they had found this out by experiment, In winterthe oysters 
come out of-the water, and get the rain water into them. 
Every drop of water thus caught, becomes a pear], but those 
which fall into the meat of the oyster grow into perfect pearls, 
whilst those which fall into the shell only become penest 
ones, 


Guo NDAELAC 


Both the people and King of Chomandarla are Christians. 
It has an army of one hundred thousand men, This country 
manufactures. quantities of cotton cloth and produces much: 
` wax, which fetches four shillings and two pence a cwt, 
i Chomandarla is now Coromandel, or that portion of thie? 
2 East Coast of the Madras Presidency which extends. from Cape 
Calymere to the north of Palk Strait along the Bay of Bengal 
to Cape Godewar, at the mouth of the northern channel of the 
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- Godavari River, In the 15th century it was subject to the power- 
ful kingdom.of Narsinga (Bisnagor), which iricluded the whole, 
of the;Deccan, except the Malabar Coast;.and covered about the 
same territory as that now known “as the Carnatic; According 
to Sir W. Hunter, Coromandel. derives its -name fiom a fishing 
village near: Pornari in Chingleput district, and is a«corruption: 
of “ Chormundalan,” the name under which it appears to have | 
been known to Alvarez Velho's native informants, meaning 
‘The Country of the Cholas,” a Dravida tiibe known to Pliny 
as the “ Sora,” : - ERN NES 

CEYLON. HORE am 
"Ceylon is a very large island with a Christian, king and 
population. Itis eight days from Calicut "with a fair wind. 
The army numbers .four thousand men, with a number of war 
,elephants, some of which the king keeps for sale. It abounds 
in cinnamon, which is the finest which we import from. this . 
India, ® in sapphires, which are finer than those of any, other 
country, and also produces a few rubies of good'quality, . 


CAMATAKRA. i T 


| .Camatarra is peopled by Christians, and is thirty days’ jour- 
ney-from Calicut with a good wind. The army: consists of 
four thousand infantry, a thousand cavalry, and three hundred. 
war elephants. .It' produces large quantities of Nankin- silk 
which fetches sixty shillings and eight pence farthing per cwt, . 
and also of wax which is sold by the “Zacher” of twenty-fara- — . 
zellas or six hundred Ibs., at the rate of four shillings and two . 


‘pence farthing per cwb. — . "EI EA der S 
Gamatarvais Sumatra, . The island first. .became' known’ 
^tó Europeans after it had been visited by Niccoló Conti about 
1445, büt towns òn it were known by hearsay to -Marco Polo: 
and other travellers of. the :Fourteéńth and -Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. It was at this time, divided into many small inde- 
‘pendant States. The “Nankin Silk" lit, - ^Silk yarn ” 
mentioned in the “ Roteiro^ is some kind of vegetable silk, 
Marco Polo mentions Sumatra as Java Minor . "e us 
2. Wr XARNAUZ, - "T 
The king and people of Xarnauz are Chiistians. -Itis fifty - 
days from Calicut: with a good wind, The army consists of 
twenty thousand infantry, four thousand cavalry and four 
hundred, war elephants, "The'exports include great quantities 
of benzoin, which fetches twenty-five shillings and two pence . 
half penny a cwt. and of aloes which sell at-ten:-guinéas’ - 
the cwt. .. EE T Ms ga E 


© 


82 This India?’ The “Three Indias” of Medieval Geoagrephers have: 
been “ already described. C£, Note: 64. 2 24 
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.It.i&. “impossible to i say‘ with -precision what country” is? 
referred tò- uüderthe;name'of Xarnáüz. "The editors of- the.: 
« Roteiro ”: conclude, from the particulars given ‘as to the. 
distance. from -Calicut, that it is the’ island. of. Borneo, the: 
* Java - Major " of Marco Polo: Sir Richard Burtoü con-- 
cludes that it is Siam, the “ Soman " of Marco Polo, Benzoin: 
and aloes abound in both Borneoand Siam, but, if the country 
be Borneo, it is strange that Alvarez Velho does. .not men-.. 
tión camphor, which has long been the principal article of: 
Borneo trade. On the other hand, Siam was, in the sixteenth- 
“century, a very powerful kingdom with an army of a million 
strong. We would hazard a conjecture that the name may 
apply to the southern portion of the Isthmus of ‘—Kraw and 
northérnmost portion of the Malay Peninsula, both still'in-' 
cluded* within the limits of Siam, One of the conspicuous 
‘points on the East Coast, a little south of the narrowest, part” 
of the Isthmus, is known as Cartiom Point (in 8°56’ N; Lat. — 
99°49’ E, Long), and off it there is an island of the same' 
name, +. : 


TENACAR., 


-Tonacar i is visti: Christian. tis forty days from Calicut. 
with afair wind. It has an army of ten thousand infantry and ` 
five hundred war elephants, Brazil woed, which yields as good 
a scarlet as. grain does, abounds and is sold on the spot at one’ 
shilling and-three pence a cwt. Its price current in Cairo: 
is twenty-five. shilling pér cwt. Aloes . are only sound: in’ 
small quantities. di 
'  'fenacat is Tennasserim, ` the southernmost province: "oft. 
Burmah, arid is inhabited by a mixed population of Buddists 
and Nat: worshippers, who venerate-spirits or- demons residing: - 
im natural objects. Tenasserim had been visited by Niccolo” 
Gonti on. his way to Ava, the then capital. of Burmah, : 
by the River Irrawady. In the Fifteenth Century it was a~ 
dependency of Siam and included that part ‘of the West; 
Coast .of ^ the -Trans-Gangetic Peninsula .which extends. 
between the town of Mergui 'and the Island of.Junk-: 
ceylon, on the west side of the. Isthmus of Kraw. Most’. 
probably it. was bounded on the south by. “ Xarnauz.” 
Niccoló. Cónti mentiotis its trade in Brazil wood, much used. 
ii-the Middle Ages for producing.the scarlet dyé which is : 
conspicuous -in every picture showing mens dress" in—thet 
Fifteenth Century. The word "' Brazil ^ is derived-froi the ^ 
 Poituguese Eo Brasa,"- pronounced * Brazá," or . “ Glowing . 
coals.~"-Grain”” is the hemiptetoüs .insect (Coécus ‘Tlicis) . 
found. où the galls of the Kermes or Scarlet oak, which, before | 
the discovery of cochineal, was usually: used for dyeing 
scarlet. It was thought ‘in the Middle. Ages to be a kind .of- 
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E Grain * or“ Seed; $ Latt Granum, ? whence the name. 
u ' Cloth.. of. p isa very common. synonym. for ** Scarlet 


‘cloth: ?-in Old English., Aloe wood. Was. used | as EN "perfüme " 
‘for. sachets, and lor burning. as. pastels, . Tti is ‘a poweiful , digin. 
Tectanb B kp xc s em al rit 
eC Tüucsta, EU goose 
Bengala’ has a. large Moorish,’ but small Christian; population. 
The king is a, Moor. -He may have an army of twenty 
thousand infantry aŭd ten thousand: cavalry: It manufac- 
tures much cotton.and silk cloth, abounds in silver, and i is forty 
days With a fair, wind: from: Cálicat. A ate : 
il "Bemgálà i is, of course, Lower Bengal, west of 'the Ganges; 
The muslins‘of Patna. were early famous: Jt, ‘is, somewliát | 
‘strange that nó war elephants are mentioned -as forming: ‘part 
f the Bengalese army, as, in the. „Eighteenth See they 
were an important element inthe Nawab’ S forces; 








MELEQUA. 


- Meláqua is-wholly Christian, / 'Itis forty dase: fom ‘Calicut : 
swith ‘a: fai-wind, The: army is about’ ten thousand .stróüg 
three hundred being cavalry, and ‘the rest infantry. ` Al oür 
cloves:ánd:nutmegs come from here, - They are “sold by ‘the 
hachar (600 Ibs;) and realise. on the. spot six. shillings atid: five 
pence'three. farthings. a cwt; It.isa. great: cétitre :for' pore 
celains, silk and tin. They coin tin into money, but the’ coins 
are. cumbersome and are worth" very little, as the--ráw: ‘metal . 
fetches only two'shillings -per: cw&. ^ The 'couritry: ‘abounds: in 
large *scatlet* párrots which look/like burning coals. ^ 571 

‘According. to Sir Richard’ Burton, Melegua includes tlie nc 
“Malay 3Peuinsulà. as well as the Island: and Town: of Malacca, 
“Previous to the foündation-of Singapore, Malacca was tlie 
great.centre for the exchange. of. Western and. Far Eastern 
products, After the Revolution of A.-D. 878, whem the. ports 
of- China were closed to foreigners, the Arab.dhows from, the 
Red Sea and ‘Persian Gulf used.to meet the Chinese- ind - 
Japanese’ vessels at. ‘Malacca.’ Porcelain and silks were, the | 
chief staples” of the, Chinese trade with the, West : the apices 
“edine from thé Moluccas in Javanese, Ships. The tin Was, of 
course, the produce of the streams of the. Malay: Péninsula, 
Tiu coins, dating from as early as the eighth century A. D.p ate 
“frequently ‘dug up. in. éxcavations all, over. Indo- China. a 
the ' Malay” Archipelago, Malacca. was. Conquéred, ‘by 
. Portuguése under Affonso de , Albuquerqüe in i511; subsequei 
ly passed into thie’ hands of. the Dutch, “ànd, is now. Britisl 

; Its place. as À. Heading. cèntre: „hás been: taken by: 
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E S QM NT PEGUO. i 

Peguo is Christian, Its inhabitants are all Wliite like our- 
selves. The army is about twenty thousand Strong, ten thou- 
“sand being cavalry, and ten thousand infantry, with-four-hum« 
dred war “elephants. Here there is al] the musk in the world. 
The king*of Peguo.has an island about four days off from 

"the mainland with a fair wind, On this. island there are 
'animals very like hinds. They have a kind.of wen growing on 
their navels in’ which the musk is contained. At a certain 
season of the year they rub themselves against the trees, when 
these wens ‘drop off, and the natives of the country go and 
collect them. The musk is so plentiful that four or five large 
wens, or ten or twelve smali ones, which might fill a good 
sized -box, only fetch two shillings and three pence. Rubies 
and gold are so abundant on the mainland that for twenty- 
two shillings and six pence one may buy as much gold as 
will sell for fifty six shillings and three pence at-Calicüt. 
Peguo also abounds in wax, and in two kinds of benzoin, one 
white and the other black. "White benzoin sells at twenty- 
five shillings and'one penny three farthings per cwt: :. black 
benzoin at twelve ‘shillings and, six -pence three farthings. 
Silver is so cheap that for, twenty-two shillings and six pence. 
oùe can get as much as will sell for thirty-four. shillings and 
three pence at Calicut, which is thirty days from Peguo with. 

a fair wind, 

Peguo is, of course, Pegu, now Lower. Burmah. The Islands 
are the Andaman Islands: the * animals which yield. the 
musk ” are the Musk deer, * Cervus Moschatus.". A similar 
story as to the origin of. musk.is found. in Marco Polo, who 
visited the, Andamans on his way back from base M d 


BEMGUALA. - 


Bemguala basa Moorish king and a mixed population of 

- Christians and Moors. Its army may be about 24,000 strong," 

ten thousand being cavalry, and: the rest infantry, with four 

hundred war elephants, The country could export quantities 

of wheat and very valuable cotton goods. Cloths ‘which sell 

. on the spot for twenty-two shillings and six pence fetch 
_ ninety shillings in Calicut, It abounds in silver. 

To.judge. from the distance from Calicut, Bemguala may: 
here mean Arracan, the South-Eastern Province of Burmah,- 
which extends along the-Eastern shore of the Bay : f Bengal, 
' North of Pegu, between the sea and the Vinadang mountains, 
Tts .capital is Akyab. Before it was conquered by the, Bur- 
mese, ÁArracan formed a powerful- kingdom, whose rulers 
; between the thitteenth and sixteenth centuries ‘held a large 
part of Lower Bengal, including Dacca, famous for its muslins, 
asa tributary : state. 


:"CONJMATA; 
2 -€onjmála. i is subject't to a Christian king and is, probably, i hne 
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habited by. Christians. It is. fifty days from .Cálicut "with a. - 


fait.wind.;, The army may.be five or six thousand strong with. 
a. thousand : -war elephants, Sapphiresand-Brazil wood abounds.” 
According to the Portuguese ‘Editors,- who quote Eredia‘as. - 
their authority, Conjmata is the Island of Timor, in -which . - 
is a port named Camanaca, which produces the “ Sandal. 
wood " or“ Sannders” so much used, for fumigation in. “the. 
fifteenth century. Neither sapphires, Brazil wood, nor elephants 
are, however, now found in Timor, the fauna and flora of which 
are distinctly those of the Australasian Zoological and Bota- 
‘nical Region. ‘The distance given from Calicut would also. 
$eém very small, if Timor is meant, as the distance between ` 
the two places is at least twenty degrees of latitude, and. 
fifty of longitude, or considerably more than that: from Cali-, 
cut to Melinde. Ifit is not Siam, where there are the. lake 
of Chia:mai Koh-si-Ohang- Island north- west of Cape Liant.- 
“and ihe'port of Chanti-bun, and which may, possibly, have - 
been included by Arab geographers under the term Macin : 
(a;corrüption of Maha-dschin, “ Great'China "), although this 
is mofe üsüally applied to Burma as'by the’ Venetian Tra- 
veller Josafat Barbaro (1436-1482), one is naturally led to 
think of Bornego; which in Mediæval Geography: was Occasion~ 
ally. known as Kalimantan. Camanaca in Timor may be the . 
present Portuguese factory of Kalaeko. Kalantan is,- however; . 
a well-known province on the .East Coast of the Malay Penin-" 
sula,. -borderitig Tringanu and Pérak,. so that it is not: alto- 
- gether tengosgible that it may .be the une ‘intended, by . 
Conjaiata: l a i 
PATER. DE 
~Phter—is wholly- Christián. In this Kingdom there is nota ` 
single Moon Its army numbers about four. thousand, with d 
hundred war elephants, Rhubarb, which sells. on the spot for 
£4-10-9 the cwt., is plentiful, as are also spinels and wax,. which’ 
is sold by the hachár. Wax fetches. thirty three shillings .ánd 
éleven-pence three farthings per. twt. Pater i is fifty days with 
a fair wind from Calicut, 

Pater; according to the Porttiguese editors! is- Pedir, then a 
small kingdom in the North-East of Sumatrá; now forming part- 
of Achin .and. ‘lear - Cape: Pedir. :According tó: Sir Richard 
Burton itis Patani, an important town on the East Coast of the: 
Malay Peninsula, immediately North of Kalantan State, and 
mentioned in the Ltusiad (Canto X, Stanza 125) as an indepen- ` 

' dent kingdom in conjunction-with Pahang. Patani” now ‘forms: - 
part of Siam. If Pater is Patani, it would be an -argument » ‘for 
identifying. Conjmata with: Kalantan.: bs 
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‘HOW THE INDIAN WAR ELEPHANTS FIGHT. 

They màke'a wooden house large enough to hold four men. 
(our.howdah), which,they fasten on the elephant's back. In 
each:of, the tusks they fix five swords, making ten in all. 
‘Elephants armed in this fashion, inspire such terror, that no. 
one-who' can possibly find any means of flight, remains to^ 
stand.the& charge. The elephant obeys every order of his 
riders, just as if he, were a reasonable being, for when his Ma- 
hout tells him, “ kill so and so,” er, “do this, that or the other," 
he does it at once. 


HOW WILD ELEPHANTS ARE CAPTURED. 


When they wish to capture a wild elephant, they take a | 
tame female and dig a deep pitin the place where they wish - 
the elephant to go, and cover the mouth of it with brushwood. 
They then tell the female,“ Go, and if you find any’ elephant, 
bring him up near this pit, so that he may fall into it, and take 
care you don’t do so too.” She then goes off and does exactly 
as they told her to, and after she-has met one, leads him-stich—e- 
a dancé that he is bound to fall into the pit, which i is so deep 
that he cannot possibly scramble out-of it by himself. 


HOW THEY DRAG UP THE ELEPHANTS OUT OF THE, PIT AND 
‘BREAK THEM IN, 


“They leave the elephant in the pit for some five or_six |. dave 
without giving him any food. A mar? then comes to him’ with 
. a very small ration, which is increased daily until he is allowed 
to eat his fill. During the month that this is going on, the keep- 
ers who-bring him his food, get him to know them. They then — 
throw down a little earth into the pit, and ‘continue doing so 
every. day until the elephant stands high enough to be able to” 
put his tusks into their hands. “A keeper then goes down into 
the pit and fastens strong chains round “his feet, whi 
kept on until he is so thoroughly broken in that he can do 
` everything but speak. Elephants are hoppled as horses are in 
Portugal A good elephant will sell for £225. . 3 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE PRICE CURRENT FOR SPICES AT 
~ ALEXANDRIA. 


It is very interesting to compare the list of prices given by 
Alvarez Velho as those at which spices are quoted at the’ va- 
_rious ports-of shipment in India, with those at whichthey were 
then selling in Alexandria, Lisbon and London. The profits, 
which were to be made in the spice trade were the main in- 
ducement which had impelled the Kings of.Portugal to ndetz-e— 
take the arduous task of exploring the sea-road-to India, in 
otder to wrest the trade from the hands of tlie Sultans of 
Egypt, the Venetians, and the Merchants of Augsburg. and 
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Nüremburg. Gardening i in the Middle Ages wasan art "ih E 
was but imperfectly understood, and, as our moderti . processes 
for préserving vegetables were unknown, whilst hot-houses were 
not invented until the Seventeenth Century, spices afforded the : 
only means of counteracting the effects of the diet of salt meat 
to which the lack of any foods suitable for wintering stone - 
cattle, condemned our ancestors during the winter months. 
Consequently, it may be said that the spice trade was’ the 
most lucrative-branch of medieval commerce, and upon it the, 
prosperity of. Italy, Germany and Flanders mainly. depended, 
Professor Thorold Rogers, in his history of * Agriculture. and: - 
Prices in England. from 1264 -to 1702," has given a very able . 
analysis of- the ‘spice trade so far as- it concerned the English 
markets, and it may be interesting to compare his remarks.” 
with the. particulars given'by Alvarez Velho, and those. given . 
as to prices in Lisbon by Correia, in place of translating” the 
» tables given in the “ Roteiro " as they-stand :— J 
» -We have. followed Mr. Danvers’ in his“ History -of the 
Portuguese i in India ” in takin >the quintal as 128 lbs. 'and the 
cürzado as worth two shillings and three ‘pence, 


CIN. NAMON. ` 


pe. 

Tn 1497: Cinnamon was vety scarce and very little known in 
"England. We have seen that, like all other spices, it was - 
brought to Alexandria by the Red Sea route, paying no less 
than four separate duties qn the way, At Alexandria it was 
loaded: on board. the’ gallies of” "Venice and, Genoa.. From 
Venice the/spices were conveyed to Spain, Portugal, England 
„and Elánders. by the famous “ Flanders Gallies," or “ Fleet, " 
“which had been. first established by the Venetian Senate for: 
‘the trade with. Western. Europe in 1317. This fleet sailed 
yearly for Southampton by Syracuse, Majorca and the coasts 

fF Sphin-and Portugal. From Southampton, they went on to ~ 
Bruges and thence returned to Southampton, where they loaded 
with English- goods, of which the most valuable were wool and. 
:goldsmith’s work. So regular was the traffic that the Sclavonian. 

“rówersy who rowéd the Gallies, had their.own confraternity at - 

, Southampton, and their own burial ground at North Stoneham, 

- where the inscription: may still be read, * Sepultura dela Schola 
de Sclavoni, -Ano Dei. MCOCCLXXXXI.” The-famous 
Schola- degli Schiavoni "at Venice, so. dear to students of 
Carpaccio and of Ruskin; thus finds its counterpart in a quiet . 
Hampshire village. - 

Cinnamon, as we have seen, was the produce of Ceylon, 
although 2 an inferior quality was grown ‘at Calicut, and; brought 
‘from Cannanorée and ‘Mangalore as “ jungle - produce. ”. Its 
selling price at VAN. M is not. kiyen, At Alexandria, it fetched 
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5 (d. a lb. ; at Lisbon three shilling and two pence; in London 
disc shillings and three pence to three shillings and eight ` 
pence, As.soon as a direct trade with Lisbon in spices was 
opened in 1503, the price in London fell to 2s. 10d. It is at 
present quoted retail at 1s. 42. per lb. - 


CLOVES. ROR UT Pe ee 


Cloves, which are the produce of both the Zanzibar coast 

„and the Moluccas, were usually brought: to Europe from Malac- 
- ca, where they sold at about two pence a pound. At Alex-. 
andria they sold for 4-1/5 d. pet 1b., at Lisbon for three shillings 
and six pence, in London for prices varying from 2s, 3g. per lb., 
in 1491 to 4s, in 1497. After 1503.they fetched 5s. per lb. 
Their present price is from 10d. to Is 34, per lb, In the Middle 
Ages they were much used. 


ALLSPICE, 


Allspice may almost be ranked as jungle produce, as the 
Shrub which yields it, requires little or no cultivation. It 
mostly came from the Malabar coast, the great m ei 
Cranganor, where the wholesale price was eight pence per lb. 
At Calicut it fetched twelve pence half penny per lb, at Alex- 

i andria, 15 cruzados’ per quintal or per lb. 33d. If the price 

. is correctly given, itis clear that a large. quantity. of inferior 
allspice must have reached. the Egyptian markets from , 
other sources than Calicut, possibly from East Africa, The 
first known mention of all spice in Efiglish accounts is in 1527, 
when it sold at two shillings and eight pence perlb. The pre- 
sent price retail is 474d. per lb. 


GINGER, . à 
Ginger was not a common spice in Europe. It was found 
in the East African markets, as, for instance, at. Melinde, “but . 
probably reached Alexandria mainly from ce 
was largely grown, and where it was sold wholesale by the 
hachar of five quintals at about-7gths of a penny per lb. At 
Alexandria it fetched 336d. per Ib, at Lisbon two shillings and 
a penny, in London thé average price from 1491 to 1500 was 
2s. 334d. and from 1501 to 1510, 1s. 5/4d. Ginger stands a long 
sea voyage better than most spices, so it was one of the first 
to be brought to Europe, probably in a preserved form, ‘in 
large quantities, by the sea route from India. Hence, doubtless, | 
the fall in: price in. r501-1510. ' The present sélling price - -retail 
n London is ten pence to one shilling and two pence per lb. 


NUTMEGS. : re ne 


.. Although mace was known in England in vety- arly times, 
the first appearance- of nutmegs in English private accounts 
dates, according to Professor Thorold Rogers, from a royay 


-~ . s. 
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feist at Windsor: ‘in 1527; under circumstances which: seem to 
show that they had been imported ftom Flanders. They . were 
found on the East Coast of Africa; aud at Malacca, where the 
-hiolesale-price was. thrée-tenths -of a penny a pound, . At 
Alexandria nutmegs were quoted at about 3344. per lb. , At^ 
" Lisbon they sold for one shilling and nine pence per 3b. 

^OWAXo- f 
, -Wax was brought from, Coromandel, Sudaki Pegu, and 
Pedir. The-average price was about a half-penny; to a. penny, . 
(at Pedir) per Ib. “At Alexandria it sold for 5%d@. In England , 
wax in 1497 was bought for 61d. a lb, for the tapers: of 
College chapels, but was not necessarily of Eastern ' origin, | as 
it. was usually imported from. Livonia, . White. wáx'is now 
25. 8d. per ane . 


a BRAŻIL Woon. 


"9—Hre-consequence of the prevailing fondness for the scarlet 
,and crimson*cloths and velvets which are so conspicuóus in 
men’s. dress in all the, Flemish and Italian pictures of the 
earliest Renaissnce, all. substances yielding these dyes were. 
of great value, Ofthese, Brazil wood, -was by far the most 
important, before the discovery of cochineal. The best came 
from Tenasserim, where it could be bought for one-tenth of a . 
penny per lb, but it also came from 'Copjmata, wherever that 
may be. At Alexandria it sold for 2164. per lb, As fine 
dyeing was but little practised in England, which received its 
own wool back' in the form of cloths from Flanders, Brazil 
NOSE is not mentioned in the English accounts of the period. 


RHUBARB. 


Richa was a very valuable (but very scarce} drug i in the 
medical pharmacopceia.of the day, It came from Pedir, where 
it sold for 84,7. pet lb. At Alexandria, if the, M. S. is. 
correct, it sold for twenty-seven shillings an avvatel, or Portu- 
guese Ib. (re o1lb,av.) Itis now 7s, 6d. per lb. Troy. EE 
l MUSK. S 
, Musk, we have seen, came from the Andaman felagi 
and was? sold so cheaply ‘in .Pegu, that four large, or ten or 
twelve small, “pouches” could be ‘bought for 2s. 3d, In 
Alexandria the Egyptian Metical (five sixths of an English 
drachm) fetched 2s, 3d., or per.dm, 2s. 7%d. An THEM 
Tractmie dw worth*21s, 6d. in London. 
-ALOEWOOD, ^ ^ 

Ate wood: was largely used in the Middle Ages, being burnt; 
for: purposes of fumigation and as a perfume. It came from .- 
Tenasserim and Xarnauz, where it sold for ts. 103£d. per lb ;.at . 
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` Alexandria it was sold by the “arratel” at the rate of 48. 6d. 
per lb. Powdered Barbadoes Aloes are now quoted i in London 
at Is. Cr per lb.. 


HL See 


 BENZOIN, 


Bengein, other wise known as gum benjamin, was of two 
kinds, ‘white and black, the first being twice the price of the 
second, It came from Xarnauz and Pegu. White benzoin 
was 25d. per lb. and black 1 7/20d. At Alexandria it was 
sold for two shillings and three pence e per lb: The price in 
England is not known, 


INCENSE. ; Ea ` 


ineens. camé to Alexandria from Mecca. At Mecca the 
price was 1/1oth. of a penny per Ib, at Alexandria Jd. per lb. 
In England incense in 1462 sold at two pencé perlb. The 
pee probably reached Mecca from Yemen and Somali 

and — 

Such were the profits to be reaped from the Spice Trade at 
a time- when the price of one lb. av. of Pepper was, on an 
average, equal to that of two bushels of wheat, and when we 
also take into account the low price of cotton "goods, tin, silks, 
muslins, precious stones, and of the precious metals ‘in the. 
Indian marts as compared with thejr value in Europe, we cannot 
be astonished-that the transfer of the Eastern Trade from the 
land route through Egypt to the Sea Route round the Cape 
of good Hope. was sufficient to make Lisbon and Antwerp, 
within a very few years, the richest cities in Europe. It may 
be interesting to mention, as a standard of comparison, that 
the average price of wheat per quarter in Englatd is given by 
Professor Thorold Rogers as.4s. 1074d. in 1490; 45.0 d.i 
1495 ; and 6s. 134d. in 1500. ; 





A“ Vocabulary of the Language of Calicut ” follows; 1t is 
‘described by. Sir Richard Burton as Malayalim, a corrupt 
dialect of Tamil, much spoken in the neighbourhood of Cochin, ,. 
but is thought. by. Mr. A. R. Macdonald, a former member of 
the Bombay Civil Service, who is well known as an Oriental 
linguist, to be Canarese, which is founded on Sanscrit. Ina 
private letter to the translator Mr. Macdonald writes :“ Calicut 
'* is on the borderland of Canarese and Tamil; there are other 
“ dialects which need not ‘be’ considered, The words you give 
“ me are, probably, Canarese founded on Sanscrit? 

Vocabularies of this nature were not, n dede te 
- travellers in the Middle. Ages. ‘There.is, for instance,.a very 
, well known one of Romaie and Latin, extant in Eton College. 
' Library, which was compiled by one of the Fellows of Eton; . 
who made a journey to the Holy Lang in 1464. 
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Ro D i This Is THE LANGUAGE or. Caxicun.” 
Hia ENGLISH; LANGUAGE of s ENGLISH. . 2 ‘LANGUAGE oF 
i A. CALICUT. - EE CALICUT. " 
cw Tok t . . -nocane, ,  . f| To hear, Cegade. + 
^; Listen! » queque ne. To beate | . , Catane. 
Bring it! |. criane, Wound.. , Moruho. 
. cCow. > balichene.. . Sword. Batany. 
2. Let got Coravo. Target. Cutany. 
. ,Givemel ` Coimda. - Bow. Cayriy. 
U D Bat! S , finane. : Arrow. -` .Ambum. 
-vTake - .y'na, > -| Lance, "Concüdoo. . 
I do not wish, . totenda. | To Shoot with a H ] 
To walk. - Marecane. bow. 1 eany. . 
* Go away ! * + Poo, Sui. -  Nerara. `> i 
- “Come here! - Baa. Moon. ' -Neclan. 
_* Be quiet! Pote. Heaven, . Mana. 
2 Get up! Legany. _ Earth. Caraa. - 
e +: Tothrow: Care cane. Sea, : ; _ Caralu. 
- To speak. Para ne, Ship , > Capell. 
o0k-— . Moto. Boats. . Cambuco. 
Wise man. ^ Monday. Night. Erahut. 
P decany. Day. Págalala. — 
‘Maimed.” Mura call. .[ To eat. Tinane. ^ N 
To fall, ; ‘Biamce. = Matara. : 
^. Much. Balida. To sit down. Arricany, . l 
' ^ Hand. Betall.. Te stand. Anicany: ' 
^ Wind. . ^. Clarle. To embrace. Traigany ` 
Little, ^ >  ' Chiredu, A blow. Talanaáy; 
"Givé him ! Criane;^ [|Toveep.  . Que ne; 
Wood... Mara. To rise. Alagany, 
Don Galop. T sta '  Canechane. 
Teeth. Faley. o throw stones]? 4 ^ 
Cheeks, ` Cire. or wood.. } ouryany, í 
Nose, / : Muco. To sing. Fareny. 
Eyes. ^ Cana. i |Rai. > Ma jaa. i 
~<a Head. Nechaim (skull) | Water. . Tany.. . 
Hair. ; D Talanay. Blind. Curuge. 
Head. , > Tabu. Deprived of the Sa 
Ears. `. Cadees` hand, i Muraquay. 
- Tongue, Naoo. — ' Panany. 
.' Neck. -  Caestez.. Take. '  Ennay., - 
m — Mulay; Let us go! Pomga. 
Breast. Carit. East. - - Carecache. 
. - Stomach: Barri; West. Mecache. 
i Legs. ` Cali. North. Barcangache, 
$.^ eee Canay. South. Tycamgache, - 
— . Seyrum. - | Dog. š Naa. ` 
— Cudo. : Bitch. Pena. 
Hands. Lamguajem, Boy. : Hum nee. ~ 
- Fingers. . Beda. Little boy. - Copco, - 
Res — Eula. ` House. f Pura. 
Fish. ~~ Mjny. Neéedle., Cudoo. 
Mast, Mana. Nard. 2 Parima. 
Light. Tije | Oar, © - 'Tandij. 
To sleep: Teraquy. Cannon, - - Ve dij. ES 
Top-mast. 'Talij. e 


Man. Amoo, 
i ; 3 5.W > E 
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Woman. ..  ..Pena. - Hauliard. . "Angnaa, 

* Beard, -" Tari | Anchor. Napara. 
Lobster. 2 "Xame, Banners and Coti.- n 
Parrote ^ . Tata. ‘Standards. -- $ <0" 
Doves: ` . Cayninas. Helm. Xoca. eee etc. 

| — . Baly. Bull. -o. s, Cu pajoo.. 

To kiss. © . Mucane _. Breeches. - Cacupaja. `., 
Tobite." . Canchany. | Cap. . Tupy. : 

- To see. ``- Noquany: ] 


PET 


` The following are their Proper Names. ` y^ 


Tenae, Peunj, Paramganda, Uja Pee, Quilaha, Génad, 


Aja paa, Arreco, Axirama, Cuerapa, Catotope, Anapa, Canapa, 
“Gange, Rremaa.—Mangala, : 


i nm 
is 
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ART. VL-—USURY. 
AVING written an article on Usury some j time ago in 
"^ the Calcutta Review, when the late Baboo Mohini: 
"Mohun: Roy’s Bill, ‘restricting the amount. of interest to that of ` 
the-principal, was on the anvil of the Supreme Council, I make, 
no'apólogy now for contributing a further paper: on the samé: 
subject, when attempts are being made to, pass certain legislative 
enactments for the purpose 'of improving and safeguarding, 
the position of debtors’ in this country. ‘Somehow’ ‘or other, 
. Babu Mohini Mohun Roy’s Bill has been ‘shelved ; but the 
present Bill, as introduced by Lieutenant Governor of Bengal,” 
a and referred to a select committee, contains provisions which are: 
~» cither redundant or largely unnecessary. The Honourable Mri. 
Chalmers, in moving the Bill, said ; “There may be no fraud, 
but the relations between the parties to a contract may be such’ 
"that one of them is. practically in the power of the other, and: 
that poweremay be used: to extort unfair terms”. To offer 
any criticism on a Bill which is to. pass into law, perhaps, at the. 
next meeting of the Council before the ink with which: 
I write is dry, is a futile work. Suffice it to say:that this. legis-: 
lation: will not improve ‘matters in the least. . To extort unfair: 
terms from debtors is a. serious matter in these days, and i is: 
already -well provided’ for in the Contract Act. Now this may: 
also come under the Penal Code, But, when the mover said: 
that, in arming the Courts with the power of setting aside such: 
. unfair and extortionate contracts, no new departure was really. 
—eaboutto*be made, one - might well ask * What, then, is use or 
this legislation ?* : 
Now, laws ágainstusury have been in vogue from the days. 
' ofthe Roman Empire, up to the last half of the present century, 
~in most of tlie civilized states of the world; and nowhere creditors’ 
have been the worse for them: they have pressed most severely on: 
the debtors themselves. As marriage laws, however wisely 
framed, can never stand in good stead of. those who rush into 
. matrimony with persons who are bad and lewd, so borrowers 
. can never be relieved who willingly put their heads under thé 
yoke of the money-lender. l 
The Damdufut rule, which does not allow interest to accumu-. 
late to-more than'the principal, is regarded by most men às.a . 
panacea for all the evils of borrowing, But the Presidency Towns; 
whére this rülé is prevalent, teem with instances of contracts 
at usurious rates which the Calcutta High Court has been unable- 
to: reach, or relieve. In every Government, and merchant s office, 
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the employees--sometimes from the highest to the lowast—are 
willing victims to the money-lender's usury, The ever vigilant; 
but mild, Marwari is generally the broker in these instances, and 
interest is paid monthly without the least demur at rates ranging | —- 


' from 2 to 4 per- cent. Your Eurasian officers are no excep- 
.tions to this rule; indeed, they are not improbably the greatest 


sinners in this respect. Living .beyond their means, they find 


‘it indispensable to take loans at high rates of interest on 


notes of hand. At the beginning of the month, you will find 
the ubiquitous money-lender entering every Government and 
merchant's office, producing his much. coveted note of hand before 
his debtors and realizing his interest from them out of their . 
salary. This goes on every month in the very heart of the 
Metropolis of India-—aye within the very preciucts of the High 
Court itself — Butcan any amout of legislation stop it? One 
might as well try to stem the torrent of the Hooghly by 
legislative interference. 

E^ the bankers’ cell at Barrabazar and Shovabazar in "Cáltüa " 
you meet people -who take money at a rate of interest 
which is simply. astounding. They commonly ‘borrow, say 
a hundred rupees in the morning, and return the. money in 
the evening, or at night, the same day, and pay interest ranging 
from Rs, 2 to Rs. 5 daily. In thebusy haunts of, trade, though ° 
they can utilize this small sum of ashundred rupees for a day 
only, they earn so much that they gladly pay such an exorbitant | 
rate of interest as Rs.2to Rs. 5 a day. And this is but one 
branch of the trade of usury as practised in the metropolis 
under the benign administration of British rule in India, Who 
ever heard of these transactions seeing the light of oF ina 


. British Court of Justice in Calcutta? 


The pawnbroker is another individual whose nece 
commercial’ places like Calcutta cannot be denied. To him ` 
come the most fashionable folk of the town, as well as the 
starving wretch who forms the scum of society, and each borrows 


- on hisbrilliant diamond ring, or silver anklet,at a rate of interest 


of about an anna in the rupee. Necessity has rio law, and even 
well-to-do people, instead of having recourse to friends, 
prefer: going .to the pawnbroker's counter and getting money, 
whén hard pressed for it, by pledging any small valuables they 
may have. This custom has become so universal that there is 
hardly any class of people, rich or ‘poor, who are not affected by it, 
Even in families that are rolling in wealth, some private want oe 
a préssing:nature often drives one or others of MT 

to the pawnbroker. Any rule of law passed by. Legisla- 
ture to- interfere with these every day transactions of the 
people; however stringent, is sure to frustrate the real object 
for which. iis Las and drive the debtor more and more into +» 
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the: hands of the E ETTA It isa notorious fact that ; 
most of the lower orders of society would find it difficult. to 
live. without the assistance of the pawnbroker, 
—-* Interest on mortgage of landed property in Calcutta-is now 
at-a low figure, ranging generally from 6 to 9 per cent. pet 
-annum, according as the sum advanced is large oresmall. This 
is, no. doubt, due to some extent to the reduction of 4 per cent. 
Government paper to 374 per cent. , 
know from experience. full: well how the Damduput 
-rule of law works in Calcutta, and how itis evaded by . 
thé combination of creditor and debtor: alike. On the 
Original Side of the High Court, one often. sees, in the’ 
decree passed by the Court, that such and such an amount 
of interest is disallowed by the rule of Damduput law from 
` the claim set up by creditors. In one case in which Rajah 
Srinath Roy was the mortgagee, a sum of Rs. 3,000 was dis- ' 
—allowed by the Court in this way, The decree was executed, 
and the judgment-debtor's properties were put up to sale and 
_ bought by the mortgagee himself. In a later-stage of the case, 
| when the decree-holder executed his decree for the féalization 
of the* balance and attached some of the judgment-debtor's . 
í - properties, he thought fit to give up this attachment and grant 
a postponement of the sale on the latter paying him over the 
sum of Rs. 3,000, which had-been excluded from his claim. in 
thé mortgage suit. "This revelation was made some time ago, ' 
in a suit before the third Subordinate Judge of Hooghly, from 
the. mouth of Rajah Srinath Roy’s attorney himself, who had 
to give his deposition’ in that case, This case, as well as others 
of a similar nature, proves to the hilt the correctness of the 
, ‘Bengali saying, that the Cazi-is powerless in matters where 
[imet debtor and creditor agree. The reason why the rate of 
interest in Calcutta is lower than outside is very obvious, 
‘There you have innumerable -rich bankers, and European and 
native banks: that advance money at a comparatively low rate 
Md interest. There is competition, as well as accumulation of 
wealth in Yar more hands there than in the mofussil. 

Again, in Metropolitan districts like Hooghly and the . 
24.Pergunnahs, as well as Burdwan and Nuddia, interest is 
little -higher than in Caléutta, and far lower than in' places 

. Situated further up. In Bihar, such places as Bhagalpore; 
. Patna and Gya ‘afford greater scope for the money-lender's _ 
Usury than those situated nearer the Capital. In Tirhut, 
eiares, Miràt, and Lucknow it. flourishes in all its vigour 
and glory. In Burmah it is more rdmpant than elsewhere 

` within the length and breadth of British Indias. You can. get ^ 
there a mortgage of landed property at 4 to 6 per cent. interest 
per. month, which is. not easily 'available in, these. parts of- 
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India; The ‘customary ‘Yate’ of interest is rather a ‘high one” 
there, and the Courts of Justice are bound to countenance it, In. 
Metropolitan districts interest on good security ranges annually 
from g to. 12 per cent. generally, and in special cases isas high--- « 
„as I5 percent. In Bihar it is from 15 to 24 per cent. . gene- 
‘rally, but inespecial cases itis even higher. In Orissa it is as 
excessive as itis in Burmah. But everywhere, when a. debtor 
;is very hard pressed to meet urgent ` demands, asin times of 
. payment ‘of land revenue, or where, as in Bengal, one's daüghter 
„is going to be married, the rate of interest charged is mostly | 
; higher than the ordinary rate. I know of instances in which ʻa 
. men whose landed: property is on the point of being sold for 
-arrears of revenue contract loans at & rate of interest which 
none but a madman would think of paying. But in almost all 
such cases the sum advanced is a small one, say Rs. 300 or 500, 
‘and the interest charged -is two annas in the rupee pet day. 
If that money were not advanced, the poor man's property—~ 
would be sold up for a trifle, and even for getting loans on such 
usurious terms of interest the borrower thanks his stars and 
tries to pay the debt off as soon as possible. In cases like 
‘these usury, instead of proving a curse, becomes a blessing. 
, The pledging of gold jewelry is carried on in India ata 
„rate and on a scale which is hardly conceivable by any foreigner. 
Almost all rich folk are directly or indtrectly connected with 
‘this business, which is carried on` privately within the four 
walls of the household; Mostly, the busingss is done by the 
“female members of the house and thé male’ members have no 
„direct share in it.. When a lady is in urgent want of money:of 
` which she does not like to tell her husband, she sends an orna- > 
1 ‘ment to one of her friends'or neighbours and gets money, sa 
‘a hundred or two hundred rupees, by pledging it. The interest ` 
;in these cases generally varies from 6 to 12 per cent., but hardly 
_ exceeds the latter figure, In addition to this, the fernales of 
`a house sometime take in pledge jewelry from outside the  . 
‘circle of their friends and relations and drive a very brisk and 
profitable busiüess. These matters never, as a rule, go to 
Court, but are quietly settled, when necessity arisés, at 
home. These pledged jewelries lie for years.with the creditor, 
‘and intérest accumulates till it overleaps their value, the prin- 
cipal of course being always added to it and taken into account, 
They are then sold “and the loan is. realised out of the pro- 
ceeds,’ Generally, even if their value falls short of what is due 
on account of the loan, no? demand ‘is made for the. bataice. 
In India a good deal of money is converted into gold orna- 
ments, which are worn by females and are in many instances 
the only resource- which a person in his wintry days falls back 
upon for support and maintenance. 
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Another form of borrowing, which is now gradually falling: 


into disuse, but was once very prevalent in this country, is-the 


taking of grain on loan. In the metropolis and towns this. 


system is no longer in vogue; but it still prevails in villages, 
where rural life is undisturbed and the Queen's coin is not 
—so-freely circulated. The rate of interest is about 25.per cent, 


for in cases like these, at the time of repayment, the rice 


returned exceeds that lent by nearly one-fourth: Another 
"commodity which is stil given asa sort of loan to others is 


"milk. Whenever a householder who has kine finds that more - 


than the necessary quantity of milk is supplied by them, he 
either arranges to sellit or lends it to others, .The rate of 
interest is generally the same as in the case. of corn. 
As regards the rate of interest in the Calcutta Banks, it is 
-a well-known fact that the Bank of Bengal leads the others; 
Nearly all the rest lend money at one per cerit above the Ben- 
gal Bank's rate. This holds good as far as loan transactions are 
concerned, on pledge of Government Securities, Municipal, and 
—Port Trust Debentures, and shares in tea, indigo, jute, and 
other manufacturing companies. We know full well, and the 
Government far better, how the reduction of the 4 per cent. 
Securities -to 344 by Sir James Westland, has landed the whole 
country*in a most critical position. For some time, Govern- 
ment Paper, which ‘used to be formerly the best and safest 


investment amongst the people of this country, has been lying - 
dead at a great discourft, and has lost the confidence of every- 


body. Owing to this reduction of 4 per cent. Governmerit 


securities to 334, most people no longer invest money in- Govern- ' 


ment securities, but have taken to other modes. of investment, 
eg. mortgage and purchase of land, Calcutta property, of 
course, standing high at present in the estimation of native 
investors, Generally a higher rate of interest is charged on 
“Yoans™of shares than on Government "Paper, and Municipal, 
and Port Trust Debentures. For instance, just now the rate. 
of interest on loans on Government. Paper is 7 per cent. inv the 
Bank of Bengal, and the rate on loans on shares is 9 per cent. 
There are some banks, notably among which is the Land Mort- 
gage Bank, which lend maney on security of landed property, 


a 


the rate of interest charged being a moderate one, ranging: 
from 6 to 12.per cent, , The Life Insuance Companies, which ' 
have multiplied so ‘much in late years, do the same. There. 
are some native firms of rich and respectable baükers which do , 


a good business by lending money at a little below the Bank 


of Bengal rate on pledge of Government Securities, debentures. 
aie Naturally all these banks pay a far smaller, rate 


deposits of money kept with them. On accounts 


ank of Bengal: allows no interest whatsoever, 
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but. the other banks generally pay at the rate of 2 per 
cent. per annum. On fixed deposits, however, they allow.a 
‘higher rate of interest. Banks like the Horgkong and 
Shanghai, the: National, and the Chartered, pay about 4 or 4%" 

per cent, per annum, but others, like the Calcutta: Bank, allow 

as machas 6 per cent, per annum. The Commercial Bank. of. a 
India, on” thé other hand, gives, interest at a higher. fate. — 
for shorter . periods on fixed deposits than for “a longer one, 

But this high rate of interest is allowed during the busy season 

only, when the money market grows tight. 

But what rate of interest prevails in the Calcutta Rialto—. . 
that small spot at the back of the Writers Building where ' 
speculations on the sale and purchase of lakhs of rupees worth 
of Government paper and shares take place almost daily—the 
. public at large have hardly any conception whatsoever, The 
speculation that goes on there is a sort of gambling business, 
and how many fortunes have been made and lost it is hard to 

.imagine, In the scramble to getrich in the twinkling of 

an eye, loans are contracted for the carrying on of_this 
gambling business at rates of interest incredibly” high. 
Now, it is not speculation that enriches a country, but 
production. Speculation enriches only a very few, but im- 
poverishes the large - majority of people. It is an unmixed 
curse of great magnitude which is here unfortunately gaining 
ground every day. Amongst the quasi-brokers and speculators ^ 
that infest the Calcutta. Government Paper market, how many 

are there who have’ tony prospered in that business? 


IL. j 


Since ] wrote my last article on the Usury Laws, some im- ` 
portant and interesting case- laws have appeared on some 
-phases of the question. For instance, in all cases in which no 
mention is made of any rate of interest to ‘be paid after-the.— — 
due date of payment, it was formerly the opinion of our: 
Courts that only 6 per cent. interest should be allowed after 
that date. Before that decision it was generally . thought that 
-no interest whatsoever was payable. But all these conten- ^ 
tions were get at rest by the-Privy Council in the case of 
‘Chijmal Dass vs. Brij Bhuban Lall, Y. L. R. XVII, All. 511. 
In this case, on the construction of a written contract, to repay 
-in two years from its date money with interest at I5 per cent. 
to be paid half-yearly, arrears of. interest being added half- 
yearly to the principal, the Judicial Committee concurred with 
the High Gourt that there was no contract to pay interest at, . 
that rate after the date fixed for repayment, * + It was helg 
Lord Morris that, on. that constraction, the cr 
entitled, on default made in the repayment, to r 
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but. technically as damages aed ; and thë raté grind à facie ` 
would be the same as that provided by the contract during. thé- 
‘two yéars, although -there is no rule of law - haking. that: rate’. . 
necessarily à measure of damages. - Thé compounding’ of. ` 
interest after. the two years was disallowed, and-an accotint-was. . 
directed on the basis that the interest ‘post diem should: be 
simple at. 15 per cent. down tothe date of the plaint, and affer: - 
that date at 6 per “cent: till payment, In this case the original: 
-sym lent was Rs..5,000, and the accumulated interest -came up 
to Rs. 11,000, making a total ‘of Rs. 16,000, which, of: course; ES 
could never have beeni- allowed ia Calcutta. 3 
It seems’ to have: been settled -by the: highest alithority, i in ` 
Cooke ws. Fowler, that interest: ‘may. be claimed after.due date, 


* but'sueh claim is. in the náture'of.damages ; and further, in .. - 


the:above case, it was: .rüled. by the thei Lord Chancellor, 
Earl: Cairns, that, wheré: parties agree. fora certait rate 
-of interest, up to the day of payment, the same rate may be, 
though not necessarily, adopted - in’ assessing the subsequent E 
damages for non-payment, such rate being one that might .-, 
fairly be presumed to afford a criterion.’ ‘of what the parties . 


. used ‘to value the: money at. But the judge might.ab the . e 


; Saine.time refuse to give the creditor any interest under excep. 


tional cir¢umstancés ; as, for example, where interest contracted ` 


' sto‘be .paid-before due date was exorbitant’ ‘and extortionate. 


in assessing damages, the question whether the creditor has- 


unnecessarily -delayed ih bringing his suit, and so *allowéd his: 
claim to mount upto asum far in excess: of thé principal: money. 
_advaticed, may be takén-into consideration. as a ‘reason for - 
„not, making the original fate- “of interest, "the. basis “on. 
which to assess such damages. "This was.held in the case. d 
. Bhagwan Singh vs. Darya Singh, I. L.:R:XH, All; 416. 


„these cases, however, the question of the intention of the tis d 


"to. ‘the’ contract was overlooked. There is very. little doubt’ 
~ thatin all such. cages, where no: mention is made -of the pay- 
ment of interest after due date, the intention of the parties is the ` 
- primary thing; but it.is-a-pity that: our Courts -of Justice 
never tried to find out’ what: was: the intention: of the parties 
éntering into the contract. Is there any’ éreditor under ‘the. 
: sun who, after paying ‘his good money. to ‘his debtor, does not, 
-wish that it. should, bear interest till it is paid off? In fact, 
. there is “hardly any loan in the case of’ which the creditor does 
nof wish this. What-is the use of his- lea ading if the money is 
not to bear any interest at all J, - 
ut some timg elapsed. Before the Püvy ‘Connell, only last 
- yéar; hit- the right-.point.in the case of Mathura: Dass vs. 
“Rajah Naréndro ‘Bahadur, Y. L. R: XIX, All. 39. Here no - 
payment Was- “made on a.. mortgage for: poner of vds s 
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within-a year and interest? "thereon at a stated rate.. The deed 
'provided- that -the borrower , would nòt transfer the-mortgaged. 
property. until. the payment of the amount due for. principal 


' and interest in full, and that “any money paid shouldbe first. ` 


credited to the latter. In a suit brought more than seven years: 
-aftet. the date’ fixed for payment, the Courts below gave effects 
to the defence that the creditor had no right under. the. contract 
"tó'theintetest at the rate spécified therein for.à ` periód" after.. 
that date, and that limitation barred recovery of money by.way, . 
of damages for breach of.contract. It was held that the Courts ~ 
below had erred as to the: effect of the contract; and that there - 
had been à failure £o regard the intention. shown: by the condi-.' 
tions in the mortgage deed above mentioned. The High Court; 
appeared to have acted on a fixed rule of. construction; laid, 
_down for transactions of this kind, instead of arriving at the 
‘meaning of the deed by an examination of its. terms; ` ihe 
true construction of the contract, when thé whole of it was: 
` éonsidéred, the creditor wás, “entitled: to the. payment-of thé |- 
principal with, interést at the rate stated in the deed-for-the——e 
entiré périod of.non- -payment. - This shoüld . be down to the-^ 
date of the decree of the First Court. In the decree. ‚should be | 
“added interest from its date till payment, at 6 per'cent. per, 
antiuni. - Even. supposing the construction put by. the Courts . 
below to have been correct,the creditor still might have recos” 
vered six years’. ‘arrears.of interest -by way of. damages, note; 
‘withstanding limitation. Theié ad béen' a-breach:of contract. 
daily; while the principal remained unpaid and. unbarred: by. 
time, The Full Bench. asein Marendga' Bahadur Palys., 
Khadum Hossein was not approved by their. Lordships of the: a 
Privy, Council, asit disregarded: thé conditions in the thorts , 
gage deed, indicating the. intentions ofthe parties .. - sie» 
Tnténtion in all these cases is, no. doubt, the essence of the , 
‘contract, and, if, after reading the-whole” of a ‘bond, it appears::,, 
that it is the meaning of the.parties that. interest. shall, run-orni.. 
theJoan as long as it remains unpaid; it is only. natural that the , 
Cóurt' should grant interest forthe whole’ period, - This is such: ; 
a commonsense’ view of: Jaw,. that it. is:. astonishing that our” 
courts’ of justicé did not adopt it. long ago. In: ‘common 7 
‘fairness. to the creditor, it ‘must be said that, ‘unless if be” 
van: oversight, it can never be that any one Shall’ advance” 
money. with.à stipulation. that interest will rún only, up to the ©. 











. . due date and no further. That being so, there is- hardly” any . 


--doubt that the course followed by. the Privy.‘ Council is.. the 
‘right and just one. This, view. of. the law: ‘has been: Adopted. bye e 
tbe. Calcutta. High: Courb.i ina recent. case. EN ‘pee . 
“Now I shall deal with. those cdses:where it is laid" down ‘that ^ 
arer, at the sate bo mortgage suits should . ron up 





` 
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to: the time of : the: realisation: of the: .whole; PN AERA. 
together with interests and costs... - "Ehis,;: however, - was.” Never; 
allowed. in. our, Courts ‘of. Justice, before 3-foriit. was-all:along : 
held that, even during the pendency. of -the:suit;-interest should: 
—erütrat a/reasonable rate}.to be:fixed by. the Coürt.- - Thé passing 
of the Transfer of ‘Property Act; no doubt, -did away. With: this . 
voluntary discretion of ‘our: Courts, for it was-there lid .;down ; 
that interest should. bé. awarded: at-.thé contract- fate "during ` 
the pendency of thé süity up to: the i time. of decree. "But this 
concession to-the créditor;was:not granted’ until. lately; the „Cal~. 
_ cutta High Court-held it'to be'só.in several cases. ‘ Now the; 
High -Court has. gone further sand.-ruled that the: contract 
rate; Should *bergrabted : up ito:the.;date: ofthe „realisations. 
o The, latest casé on: the “point: is : E. ibs. Re: : 24; Calcutta: 706;; 
Atihalabala Bose; us. Surendra Nath Dey: Yn that „casg it ‘was: 
held that the Court has power, under a decree in a mortgage, 
suit; under ' Section. 86: of the ‘Fransfer.-of- Property, - Act to. 
"eallow-interest subsequent to: the date of. decree and. the date: 
fixed by the:decree for. payment until: realization: =: 4 2. ^ 
i In any suit- other thàn,a mortgage,’ interest, at per. cent; 
only ‘is’ allowed: after its» institution. . and, and; up.ito thes 
date -of. realization, v-v This award. of, interest, . depends . on E 
, the ¿discretion sof: the:.Court. andis allowed. „according; to the, 
provisions vof: „the Civil: Code: Procedure... Where are., ,Cases,. 
where tlie /Coutt.does. not allow: = interest ; after. decree, x ; bat, 
sich instatíCes afe;rare,-. ^ mage RED 
11; shall. now. give: seme cages. 9 Usury’ which, d ‘teen 
supported. bythe. highest. Judicial tribunals of .our contry.. 
(a). In a.suit:to:tecover RS. 30: principal and Rs.. 355, interest Í 
due upob-azbendy dated the.24th: Assar 1286, by y which it was; 
agreed that principal: with Rs. 2 as interest: should ; be.: repaid, 
oni the’ 6th :Srabón |-1286; and in. default of payment ‘on that ` 
day; interest at'the rate of 3, ‘pies per rupee-per diem should, be, 
paid from tlie date of default, it was, pleaded that. the: ;gtipi- , y 
lation: to:pay the higher, rate of, interest in. default was ‘in.the i 
naturé.of a.penalty.-.'It-was held that it.was, not, a, penalty, and . 
that!increased rate: of interest shouldbe. paid, - rish: Chunder ; 
Guha, US. : Gour. Chunder DassiXIL, c. S E .R. ‘Wor; ` 





Gieco and above: the: adbal conid he. por Allowed” 
ib thé Mófüssil, and’ so the entire claim was decreed. 
(In Het N, Singh us. Ramdin Singh, C. LR. xiu; 300, 
the principal was only Rs. 4,105; but interest came up to about ` 
Rs; 13,900, : The. whole; clair was. decreed, . nn 
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(a) In the Celebrated -casé-of © Mackintosh Us. Crow; whieh ig 
the fulcrum on which all-cases of. prospective enhanced. rates of. 
interest are based, the principal: was omy: Rs. 40, but the claim - 

: including interest was Rs. 190." -~ . 

. *|t was a case.on a promissory note and the document dated;s— 
the oth. November acknowledged a loan of Rs. 50 to: be ‘paid 
back in- four days on the 13th November, and added, “in: the 
‘event of default he' shall pay interest at the rate of one rupee 
per ¢ diem.’ It. was held by. Justice Tyrrell that prospective en- ^ 
hancement of interest was not a’ penanya änd ‘the whole eaim 
was-decreed with costs. - 

‘(e) Another case of .somé - notoriety was “decreed by: ‘the 
Allahabad High Court, in wliich the original sim advanced. was: 
Rs; 360 only, and-interest Rs. 5,640, the entire claim coming up: 

. to; Rs. 6,000. : ‘The: wübis amount was: decreed; RS "L, R: “VE, 

: All. 63. v : 

JAN these are’ reported. assy: “but -I shall now: y subjéin: a few. l 
that are not -reported ` cases, but “have; nevertheless; been 9 
decided by our Courts of: Justice” In Jone case of mortgage’ 

- the sum advanced-was Rs. 1,200 orly, but a' decree was ‘given 

for no less a sum than: R$, 13,000.- ‘The bord: ,contained | 

: stipulations for a rate of interest-at Rs, 1-2 per cent; per. ‘mens: 
sèm and compound interest-'at "three- -monthly rests- ^ The 

. Whole claim-was decreed’ by-tlie Subogdinate Judge of Hooghly,. 

- only last year; In another thé principal was only “Rs? 5,000," 
but a claim for Rs..66,000, as interest was made- "The rate:of: 

- interest up to due’ date’ was "Rs.-2'a&d Rs. 4 per cent: per 

. fnensem subsequently, ^ This‘ suit was: compromised: by ‘the 
parties for'á sum of Rs. 19,000. . This clearly shows that, in 

- certain transactions the partis themselves: ‘are always ‘willing | to /— 

pay a high rate of interest,” x A ii 

- :^À case of'a hard and nnconsciónable bárgain was decided the 
other .day in the: Hooghly | Subordinate, Judge’s Court. The 
plaintiff was no less a man’ than the young Mohunt. of: 
"Tarkeshwar, who advanced-a sum of ‘Rs. 175 at à "stipulatéd: 

- rate of one rupee interest per diem, atid the claim was laid at: 
the high figure of 1,200 rupees. ' It came out.in the evidence that 

. this money was lent only a féw minutes before the defendant’s 
tenure was to be sold. for arrears. of rent, and. hence: these 

onerous terms were agreed” to by the latter: The Subordinate 

Judge allowed only 12 per cett. interést; holding that it was 

ä-case of- hard and unconscionable contract; and setting it aside. _ 

as an'unscrupulous'and unfair bargain.- + p 

Jt. must be presumed that in à ceuntry where. the’ Bank of 
of Bengal. can go:só far as to charge 12: per cent.. interest -on 
` pledge of -Government securities at times every.year, and 
other , banks charge sometimes as Peis as I8 per cent., se ids 
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rather thé. normal state of- things. . ‘What wonder,: thes, that 
private parties should charge very. high rates of interest?; It- 
is known to.everybody that.in many: ‘cases private individuals 
borrow gon first from the. ‘banks, and then lend.it ouf to 

—*deébtórs. . If the bank rate is’ high, it is only natural tbat a. still 
higher-rate of interest would. bé required by the parties, offering a. 
loan. The stringency of, ‘the money-market during the last -few 
years, occasioned - by, the-.disruption of trade through - plague, 
war, and famine, bas necessarily kept. up a usurious. rate. of 
interest for loans; It has slackened now and then, but. oüly . 
to revert to the’ same’ excessive-rate as before. Lu : 

: I shall ‘now discuss the full- effect of the devices: enact.. 
ment of Mr. Chalmers on this much vexed question .of Usury. 
It is. better that I should allow-him to state in. his own words 
the intention, of the- Government in passing . such a measure; 
In moving the Bill te a Select Committee, he’ said:— . "s 


* How then does the ‘casé,’stand? On, thé: one hand the. existing 
NB sufficiently: -provides "for the case of fraud’; a contract induced by 
. fraud ‘may be, ‘avoided..at the instance of the party, defráuded. On. 
. the other, we do: not wish to interfere with the discretion of the’ parties 
oo _where they are in a position to give ‘a free and intelligent" consent to 
" the terms of- their contract . If a man makes a bad bargain; he must: . 
^stick.to it, ànd-learn wisdom for the future. But then there i is an 
`. intermediate class of casés, for which we think the. law ought to make 
|. —provision.; Theré may. be no fraud, but the relations between the 
u parties to a contract mfy be such that one of them is- practically 
.in the- power of thé othér, and that. power may be uséd.to éxtort ùn- 
i. fair terms. In that case there is no-real. freedom of contract; There. 
- + ‘is’ consent, -but it ig consent obtained by unfair pressure; .: ‘To-some 
t. extent this intermediate case is-provided for by the existing law ; ithe 
E Contract Act' of, 1872 ‘provides for the avoidance of contracts in cer- : 
“tain specified cases where undue- influence has been used. But the ^ 
` framers of that Act'did not see fit to embody in the Act thé: ‘general - 
‘Principle which underlies the particular; cases: which they’ specified. 
"This Act has now been in. force. for moré than:a. quarter: :of a. . Cehtury, 
.and.it hag been foünd Wanting. ‘Experienée has shown that “the 
existing _provisions have ‘failed'to meet the’ evils with which we are 
£^ now'confronted. We mist thérefóre enlargé: the powers-of the Courts 5 . 
¿| and we propose now to enact the underlying ‘principle, and to: provide 
- that, where the relations between the “parties to a contractare such 
¿> that one of the -parties isin a position to dominate the other, and he. 
1. dies his dominant’ position: to ‘impose | unfair termis’on the other; then 
*U *the Court is to be empowered to ‘open up the whole transaction, and” 
& either set: it aside, or, if the: parties Cannot be.restored:to their original. 
g position, to see ‘that - right and, justice is.done; Of course, the Court 
will have to be. satisfied that. such relations do subsist between the 
.. parties asto enable oiíe of them’ ta dominate the will and consent of, 
77 the other ; but whéh this is shown, we think that tbe Court. ouglit fo. 
Cr hae, á free liarid to go behind: the terms of the contract. and'to Jet; 
- whether the transaction is fair aad: reasonable ör noti: sis 
Now 1, wish to point, out that: in arming the., Court 
on we are not really making a new departure. The princ 
3 : próposé té enact i is a familiar one do English: iw of Eg t 
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Re thé Governsient: is m e óf: pittióg € downee extortionate: 
and. timcbriseiónable. cóntrae E i and dpud ready eee 





its - of? Justices: aid perd Beds aüy:r 
i t Viewed eürsu rily; thése*bargains: may- call fojtti E 
. st fg 3censuté ‘from ‘ithe: ‘public, “butewhen: looked i at" more 
atténtively, there-is little doubt-that many ‘of ‘theni will appear. 
- as good as others. "Nów;theclass'of cases to which the, rule of . E 












. hard’ did: 'uhcofiscionable:-bárgain: has} been ‘applied: are gene- ` 
- yally those in 5 which fhet debtor: being ^ ‘Ward-presséd | Tor money; 
and Without any other niéaris:of- obtaining: a loan, ‘goes, finally. 
to'one Who "fof a” “very high ‘rate of ‘interest: for’ ‘parting © 
with his “money: + - One’ pátticular- instance in: this, country ds . 
. the fime: rots irévenue:: ‘sale, when, more ot: less; every“ person ^. 



















na paying ; 
circumstance j ae l min 
for.the purpos af ctingi;the" latter's. property. from. being 
sold up; and” ?charge'an- :excessively high r 
"éleverith “hoi di what y would” à s posit n?" “Why: under thé. 
present ehactment, ‘AS, well 'á$ undér tbe old, he would: bé called. 
& usurer and . -Shylock,-and,:as the. contract: was agreed pon 
undér the most pressing! necessity, it would:most certainly be 

^ $ét aside l While, on the‘other hand; f. man ‘had; Ü 
the‘ least, pre of ci f = 
nevertheless, A 

. however: high. 
bea as. valid à contract a © 

























4 Bic u j 
: Tow art les vet ite ue isa riddle. toordifficult for. solution, e 
oA man ; Who provides. mé: with: money at the. eleventh. hour, 
“when Iam: ‘hopeless’ "of Petting. it from elsewhere," is*surely 
‘worthy’ to "gét-.à- fat. higher "rate ‘of interest: than ^e ^ 
,. who’ advances money; to ;spendthrifts. who. borrow - without ` 
‘Inecessity-and think: that money. kept longer- than: three: days 
- stinks.” In the' first ;case'the creditor-córmes forward with. his - 
: and, although: tie: asks’ a very high ; price “for its use from . | 
. , his. ‘debtor, nevertheless: saves the latter's property. from. ‘being s 
.Sold. ‘ap, while in the: :second case he-advances "money, itl —-— 
any necessity, ond "full-well that it -will be frittered. away’ 
"on: üseléss,' fia: ï . purposes,” and, ‘faking advantage of 
this ‘fact, he; : 
"our Courts of janice have often, upheld the Tatter 
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pious contracts ‘and ;set. aside the former, whi are; far more 
just ; and righteous i in their nature; =,- ! 

“Instead of putting, down with a strong hand the: Hatter e ‘class 
of ‘contracts, the Legislature | and. the Government iseem to ' 
have gone entirely.. the wrong way: and put their stamp of 
" approbation on these, while they. have. interfered with a 
class of. contracts "which' have presumably done benefit. to 
mankind in general). ‘aiid. proved a; boon, and. blessing . in the 
majority of cases, : The. present 'enactment.. is mainly, based , on 
these lines, and. it: will undoubtedly: not.: be. ‘productive, . of 
untnixed good i in the future. ` One bad éffect of vit will: be. the 
great’ unwillingness’ of a very large class .of. ‘money-lenders 
to lend money .to people during their. ‘greatest, necessity, „such 
as. in .times . of revenue- and execution „sales, - when ; they 
drive a good business by. charging-.a. high; rate..of : interest, 
and. ‘the result , will. be, that. more properties will. ‘be, brought 
to “the” hammer - than before. -A:-manswon’t grudge to pay a 

very high rate.of interest when: his. hearth, . and',home,jor his 
valuable property, is.going ‘to: be sold; away, but, the. Govern- 
ment by, this legislation . positively.. discourages ‘money¢lenders 
from. advancing money to him even on occasions. of such. critical 
importance.. Loans to friends. and relations stand in;the same 
critical position, and. yet- there;are times when: such transactions 
“are forced “upon us by. a combination of: circumstances, , ‘The 
Government seems-to have.taken.into. its head; the. wise-saying 
of: Polonius : E * Never- a. borrower, nor -a lender : -bé; for loan 
oft. loses; itself.and friend’, in its literal sense, and legislate 
ed accordingly. To. Say. clearly, i in so: many. words: that Govern. 
‘ment does not wish to interfere with, free contracts ‘of parties, 
and the rate „of juterest that i is settled between pace D 











“Ge are ‘most’ hard- “pressed for money, is an; P ipod which 
is hard to reconcile, e r 
xI, shall pause, here for a; moment, and « examine: isome, of; thé 
cases. of hard and! unconscipnable;. "bargain; which. shave, been 
decided by. our, Courts of Justice,: and ON- “the: vatio decidendi. of 
which the present’ ‘legislation ds: based. : 
- The.first-reported case on this ;point: is. in “the Indian. Law 
Reports, I Calcutta. 108, ;, Here-a. Hindu;!: resident and domi; 
ciled, in: Calcutta,: and “possessed ; sof; lands in the. mofussil, 
borrowed: in Calcutta a sum of, money from. the plaintiff, a: pro; 
e—fes A el money- -lender, and- agreed. by: ‘his bond to repay the 
principal; with interest. at.36 per centi per:annum ;in, Calcutta; ; 
-Tbe defendant's dge, at the time he- executed: the bond, was 
sixteen years: and one or:two, months.- . On; tbe; merits;of:the 
«ase, Justice - 'Phear: found thatthe, Serer uncut was uocgriseiony 
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able; | and oné which 4 Court of equity would: not sutras ‘Ta 
the Court of Appeal, Justice Macpherson, in üp- -holding Justice 

R Pheat’s judgment, said :—" We are of opinion that the plaintiff 
‘is -entitled to a decree for what he actually advanced, with. 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, and to nothings- 
more. It is an entire mistake to suppose that, because, the law 
‘against ugury has beén repealed, a money lender can, as a matter 

_ of course, enforce a contract such as this made: with a young 
“‘iman who has only. just- attained the legal age of majority, , 
‘Miller v.s. Cook, LR. 10 Eq, 641 and Earl of Aylesford v.s:, 
Morris L.R., 8 Ch., App. 484, are, clear authorities that the 
jurisdiction of the Court over unconscionable bargains of this 
nature is not affected by the repeal of the usary ‘laws. The 
remarks of the Lord Chancellor in the latter of- these cases. are 
‘very pertinent to the state of facts now before us. After 
‘referring to the old Usury Laws and arbitrary rule of equity as 
to sales on.reversions, Lord Selbourne says :—“ Both have been 
“abolished by the : ‘legislature ; but- the abolition: of. the-Usury- 
‘Laws still leaves the nature of the bargain cape of wes a 
note of fraud in the estimation’ of the Court. Itis. 
sufficient for the application of this principle, if ‘the ‘parties 
‘meet under such ‘circumstances as, in the particular transac~_ 
tion, to give the stronger party. dominion’ over the weaker ; and 
such’ power and influence are generally . possessed, ‘in every 
transaction of this kind,’ by those Who ‘trade üpon:the follies 
and vices of unprotected ' youth, inexperience, and moral’ im- 
Becility. In the cases of catching: bargains with-expectant - 
heirs, one peculiar feature has beeiralmost universally present; 
indeed its presence was’ considered by Lord Brougham to be- 
an indispensable condition of equitable relief; though, Lord St, 
‘Leonards, with good’ réason, - dissents: from. that opifion, 4 
. "The victim (for this system 'of "dealing: does set’ snares ;. 
not, perhaps; for öne prodigál mote than another, bat’ for 
‘prodigals, generally as. a, class) is. excluded, "ahd known 
"tó be excluded, -by' the very- motives’ and ~circumstarices 

, which attract him, from; the help: and advice of'his-natural ` 
guardians and- 'protectors, - and from that professional ‘aid 

; which would be accessible to him, if he did not feel- compelled 


(^to secrecy. "He comes in the. dark dnd in -fetters, "without. ' 


either the ‘will or the power to take care of himself and with 
nobody else to take care of him: Great. judges. have sáid, 
.thatthere is a principle of ‘public policy in restraining this.' " 
^. The plaintiff was therefore only-entitled toa decrée for-the— 
. amiount actually recéived by the defendant” from- him, with, 
interést ‘at 6 per centz 

' Much’ ‘of these learned : 'and capital arguments will ‘lose 
their force at” the: present day, when the: legislature;--by `- 
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passing -:the- Majority | Act,. IX. of 1875, bas. laid dw asa 
general rule for all persons domiciled in. British India or the 
Allied States, that the completion ‘of the 18th year. marks the: 
cessation of a person's minority. This was done with the. 
express intention of extending the age. of minority which: 
7 was prevalent here, according to. Hindu Law, up .to "the. 
16th year, and thus. allowing- a minor to act with perfect’ free-. 
‘dom and responsibility in his dealings. with others. , To have: 
increased this limit of minority: by -a space of two years: 
and declared his full liberty of action: by: a statute law, should. 
have .been deemed a sufficient protections: om behalf of people: 
of.that class ; but it is really | going too far, when by’ legislation: 
it is. intended: to, take away that liberty. and consider liis 
. contract. null: and void, whenever he chooses tà enter into any. 
foolish or. imprüdent bargain, even years after his period of 
minority.’ In'.such: cases, whenever protection is given nnder. - 
.the. Jaw. to any one, it is more than probable- that another 
mais rights are endangered, in. nine’ cases" out of. ten. With 
the law. of damdufut : Jin full force within, the liiits. of the 
Mahratta Ditch, it is: quite inconceivable. how unconscionable’ 
-bargains should. exist with respect to loan transactions, especially 
with reference to high rates of interest, as it can never exceed 
- the principal in any case." 

"There is an admirable. dudauient ot "Mr. justice’ ‘Straight, 
Offg. Chief: Justice of the Allahabad „High Court, on this. point 
of unconsionable bargain, which: I. must refer to here" at. some - 
length.. An illiterate Kurmi, in. the position, of a péasant pro- 
. prietor, executed a mortgage bondin -favour of a. professional 
money-lender to: whom. -he owed: Rs. 97, by which he agreed 
to pay interest on that sum at the rate'of 24: per. cent. per 
annum at compound interest.” He further agreed that dharta; 
"ofa yearly. fine; at: the. rate of. one-anna per- rupee, should be, 
allowed to tbe mortgagee,,.to be calculated by yearly rests, 
Ten - years: after the. datezof: the. . mortgage, the mortgagor 
'brought a suit for redemption -on ` payment of- only Rs. 97. 


At, that, time the account (made .up.by the mortgagee showed! - ` 


that, the debt of ; Rs 975 "with. compound interest, had swollen 
. to Rs. 373, of. which the dhària alonéamounted ' to. Rs’ 214, 
After entering into - farther details: of: this .case" Mr’. Justice 
Straight observes :—:The practical result is, that for the Rs; 97, 
Ram Prosad is sought to be made liable to.: pay interest at the 
- rate of Rs. 77 per. annum: - I then: havé: to` ask : myself, is. it 
_- within. reason.or conscience that.this ;'Court:or any, other Court 
ef J*stice should.be made the medium, for enforcing such one- 
“sided ;and unconscionable terms? ^" No:doubt, I-bave: tio right 
'to:usurp jurisdiction ;. but, has not this Court, as à Court of 
Equity ;. authority to do: What. the. Courts. of. Equity. i in England- 
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have.over ‘avd iéver. agait idone,: namely ‘to: relieve the’ party! 
who ‘has’ been grievously disadvantaged: by another, from the: 
strict letter: of his contrazt ; I think: that it ‘has.’ After quoting 
.soine: 'English &uthorities.in support of this view, he! writes :—' 
«New . what .is-the state- df things here? The plaintiffzám , . 
uneducated, ignorant. éourtryman `of one -of ‘the-:most ` 
. rural districts within our ‘jurisdiction, found himself unable: 
` to- pay: Rs. .9g;to:his creditor, The creditor, an astute Brahmin . 
. money—-lender, knowing that, in^ their: relative positions, one 
to the other, he can almost-dictate any terms, proceeds to put. 
forward thé agreement the. onerous conditions of which I have 
explained atthe outset of my judgment.” It- is obvious. that: 
in reality the debtor had little’ or no choice but'to accept ‘them, : 
and that much in the same ‘way cas ‘a’ young spend-thrift . will. 
give: his promissory:note for a large amount, so'long as he gets. 
a small sum of ‘present-cash;’the plaintiff was in his ~casé. will- 
ing to.consent to any proposal:to' escape from his: immediate 
émbarrassment.” It is equally. clear to. my mind that the. object... 
thé defendant -had in. view, ‘knowing -the plaintiff's: pecu» 
hiary - capabilities, was. to! put him ‘under such terms. that,- 
titless: he obtained funds’from foreign ‘sources, hé would : never: 
be.able to redeem: his .sharé,: ‘and -it- would thús: inevitably . 
fall into liis hands, It is bargains of this description between 
` the small villagé proprietors and the. money-lenders that ` are. 
gradually. working: the extinction of -the former.class in many 
of the country districts, and producing ‘ results ‘which “are not 
only a serious scandal, but a'positive mischief. For it is to b& 
borne in mind that the: pécuniary difficulties. of the persons : 
1 haye mentioned are as óften:as;not the result of misfortune 
rather than: improvidence, and that'bad seasons have às;much 
to-do, with causing them aš wàste-or extravagance. ^ : Whieh: . 
ever “way it be, this is certain, that the money-lenders,as'any- 
one that sits in this court must see, are to an. alarming. extent . 
absorbing proprietary. interests in the. village :cemmunities, - 
„and, that; the body of ex-proprietors is. enormously: on the . 
increase; - It is of: course not my business ere ‘to «discuss the» 
the. policy? that should. govern the action of .the:State in deal- 
ing: with this state of. things; but; as.a ‘Judge having! power. 
to: enforcé: equitable principles; I am: resolutely: determined, 
untild am set right! by higher authority, to^ give effect,’ in 
cases: of this-kind;:to.the principles propounded: by the eminent 
lawyers to; whose. utterances. I ‘have’ referred, “and to. see. 
that justice is. done": ‘Ht -was, therefore, held ‘that the: stipula: 
tion iu:the deéds s to.“ dhatta . was. not. of the: kind: "defftrád - 
to. in. S. 74 of. the: Contract Act (IX of. 1872), árid.that there 
‘was: no ‘question of: "penalty; but that). looking. £o tlie: relativé 
position. of the. parties: and: the. unconscionable and. 'PpISie ie E 
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ture of the: “alipufation, Jthe- benefit: (hereof: sliouldébe’ dis» 
allowed to'the mortgagee, and ‘the: mortgagor.” permitted to 
redeem on. payment of ‘the “mortgage money, “and “interest 
I, L.R; IX, àlkj 74,° Lalli vs.--Ram - Prosad: "'Phére-is very - 
.. little:-doubt that. the’ above, remarks: are pregnant with truth, 
^ and that; if legislation is anywhere- needed, 3it:is for theismeli- - - 
_oration of. the^ poverty-stricken ` peasantry ` of - this: country, 
overburdeed with debt'and hampered by aii: excessive/demand 
of land: revenue.- Generally“ ‘they: live” in the most dut-of thè 
way. places, -beyond "the. reach'of-civilization'and influence of 
thé:educated ‘classes, “Itis no wonder. that: they: should be 
thrówn'attimes entirely! onthé mercy- Of: ‘ariscrupulous’ money 
lenders-iithoutany adviser to: keep: them in. thé straight road, ` 
As far: as this class * is, concerned, the ‘present legislation ‘will. 
undoubtedly do'a grèat ideal f good. to' theni: and a bé 
welcomed: byiall/ witli joy’and; delight. P ; 
B Tn another icase reported iim TL, Ry 1X; Ally £28, Madii 
Sings: Kashi’ Ram, a sum’ of Rs; 99;"dtie upon. à ‘bond. with, 
compound ` ‘interest ‘at- 2- per: cent, “per inensem;: ‘was advanced, 
anid’ the. debt: löng remaiiied unsatisfied, so` that" compound ` 
interest -ať achigh-rate aécumulated for’ along time, ^ The. 
. defendant? who-ias'the debtor, ' -was-hard: ‘pressed. atthe time 
for "immediate. payment -of Yevemue: dues. It-was held that it. 
was a ĉase: ‘of ‘Hard aitd?-unconscidnable bargain, ~ and: the: suit . 
was decreed. for the pfineip 1 sum: with: ‘simple interest at 24 
pper cent. per ‘annum,’ The: ‘origitial claim wás Rsv 679-14; Db 
[ù strict justice,” ‘this. čase ‘slYould- have! been: 'decreed: in. full, 
as. the advantagé-taken by tlie ‘creditor Was of: the fact that’ at. 
the time -he was hard presséd for Governnient revenue; Now- 
this isa most ‘strange’ and' Wihreasonable “argument - put: forth: 
at‘ this -case"was, really à 
ave’ beeir sufficient ° ‘to-convineé 
dvanced. money tat “a: time of 
dd off in :füll-and: that the terms” 
agréed upon should be: treated à$'a. Sàcred- ‘contract. * That the . 
- money was unpaid) for aslofig~time, was iio” "of the creditor, 
. and it sems Very hard that hén should: be: inulctéd ' ffor--his. 
patierice in waiting'soó long for: its payment; which it-was cers 
tainly the duty. of the debtor to^ make “as “promptly. ds he: could. 
“As to.the charge, that- somë aiorey-leiiders" throw ` empta 
tion in ‘the’ way of- young. debtors, it'isyat least in most cases; ~. 
. as* groundless a$- it Cán be.” Büt there” is- ïo, denying t the fact 
Son actually throw far? greater ‘temptation: in the. 
E their customers ünd' iget fróin the m far Hore extotz 
























` hard “or one: ` It-alone* sliould^ 
.the Court that tle mai “who: 
diré ‘necessity: ‘sHotld be pa 
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. ‘pion: of the writer of the.“ Essays. of- Elia”. 
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“tobe made into jewellery; . oieee of it will go- for melting: 

and onthe rest a charge. of át: least. fifty’. per cents is made. 

? But.who ever-heard that any one- -of these shopkeepers or firms 
a been-deprived of their just;dués by any Court of Justice ? `; 
“Fhe real fact.is that.we gladly- pay any -amount for our-fitieries 
and: ‘luxtries, however unjust and extortionate the charges may < 
be.;but we grudge paying the dues of the moneyslender, whose 
money is often the.source. of. our happiness. and, comfort; per: 
"chaps. with which we buy the. very articles of our luxury’ i 

- It. ha$ ow been. held that the. damduput rule applies only T 

aihere the debtor is a Hindu.: In:the case of Dawood .Durvesh- 
vs. Vullubhdoss Purbhotan,, 1. ,L. R; Bombay 227, the debtor 
was, a: Mahomedan, and so the mortgage ‘suit for redemption 

' could not be: ‘decreed unless he paid off the’ original. sum of 
Rs. 6,500, and interest," Rs. 11,019. In another’ case]. L'R - 
:21, Bombay 58, the same. "principle was followed,. and. it, was^ . 
- fürtliér "held, that” a Mabómedąn debtor. could.not, Dy.. aiy i 
assighment, prejudice his- “creditor, . or.reduce the’ amount dus. er 
Eo- him ; » nor could he, by assigning his-land tó a "Hindu, free Bc 
from. any charge which'existed- on.it-at the date ofthe: assign= 
ment. . Bat the’contrary was nòt held to be correct in-the cáse .. 
of Ali Saheb vs, Skabji, 1. Li Rozi. Bombay. 85.7: In this €ase.a’ 
Hindu mortgaged-his property to: a ‘Mahomedan. ‘The former’s: 
interest:was sold to -a Mahomedan. | It. was held that. as:long 
: as the: mortgagor was a Hindu, the rule of ; :damdufut. applied, 
and that; as soon.as the interest-doubled the-principal, further —. 
; interest stopped ; ;but again; | when . a Mahomedan became & ..- 
debtor; this rule no. longer, applied, the stop was removed, and 
: intérest again.began-to-tunz ^ ., i- 

' Such is the state of law: resale Ee and the : vate. of 

interest. between the two great races of mankind:-— the borrewer 
-and the leüder^—of which- the i world .is- composed, in, there epi * 





; the worst system. of usury, - which really calls. for: “the iter 
_ference of Government; is’ that which. is.. prevalent in: Orissa. 


js Thére,'à many who ji is indebted to-a. wealthy. creditor will worl aś; 


:& (slave ‘froin: morn. :to” dewy eve’ ^at his house. without: any 
remuneration" whatsoever- until ‘the. whole. loan with : interest is , 
paid. offa, Sometimes the debtor dies, but his wife and children `. 
become: bound in-fetters-for the same, debt. Had: T Mrs. Stowe's - 
imaginative: faculty, I- would have. written another Uncle Tom’ s. o` 
, Cabin;" making the: poor Urya;Debtor my hero: : Uit 7 
t4 The alteration in'the.definition of * Undue Influeíice ’ whic x 
ds. the: essence of the ;present-- -legislation,. will. -keep-"an open 
door fot litigation. : Undue influence: is thus defined :—16,:S.. 
S-Aycontract. is- said. to: becinduced by ' undue: influence? where. 
P the, parties: to: the. contract : ido; not. contract On; a: footing: of, 
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equality, but one of the, patties is in- a: position to ‘dominate 
the'other, and uses that’ position to obtain’ an’. unfair-advantage 
-over the other, to make him consent to. térms to which -he 
would iot have otherwise consented.” Now, i is. not this bugbear 

~—--of- “dominatgon” of too vague and ‘general a charactér to be 
of any use to our-Courts of Justice?’ Loans are seldom con- 
tracted between. parties on à. footing Gf equality ; «nd: where | 

is the lender: who does not: naturally- dominate the borrower? 
The Select -Committee has made some slight ‘changes on the 
point, which I don't think have improved matters in the least, 
, Now, a person is said to dominate anotherz-(a) where he. holds . 

‘a real ot apparent authority over the other, or, where there is.a 
fiduciary relation between the parties, or (8) where he-makes 

a contract with a person who is naturally .féeble-minded, or, 
whose -niental capacity is- temporarily or. permanently: affected 

by reason of age, ill Iness, mental or- bodily distress, or: other 
*special circumstances.” ‘Hese it . is’ difficult. to’ -understand 
^Tw--how-one.holds a real or -apparent- ‘authority’ over. the ‘other. 
|^ A master holds-a. real authority over his:servant, atid so does 
‘a leásor over his lessee; an-examiner. over an examinee, a 
‘landlord over his tenant, ‘and so on. Are all contracts- entered 
between ‘them to-be set. "aside: as due to-*undue influence, espe- 
cially if the terms are advatitagéous. to’ the party in authority ? 

-If that be so, which is simply ridiculous; then all busitiess with 
respect to contracts befween- such’: persons. will be at a.stand- 
"still, and rest: on’ most- precarious - grounds: in’ this’. country 
after:the passing of, these amendments, The result ‘of these 
‘alterations in the existing law will be to- ‘promote litigation: cand 

` frustrate the very ends of justice which'it i8 the: desire. of the 

. legislature to see enforced, : In «every ‘case’ where ‘intérest. is 

— high, the debtor will be ready: with his! pleas of ‘domination’ 
and unéqual footing, and. will harass “the ‘money: -lender to 

. his. hearts ; content. "If this is:not doing. injury to. the 
latter, and. ‘in an indirect -way to the growing trade and 
‘prosperity of this country, Edo not know.what. injüry-is. No 
borrower will have -a moment’s perce: or-rest. ‘Before be 
can find: time to pay off the loan, he willbe put'into Court by 
the lender; who will: be always- prompt'to bring his suit before 
infetest ‘has accumulated” tó. a. large’ extent. In’ cases: of 
"contracts of.an unconscionable nature entered into by: the domi- 
nant party, the onus of proving that tlie transaction was a fair 
one and not induced by undue influence will be on the lender. 
-»—Ás:shown above, the Courts of Justice in: India. have,. by the’ 
light of; ‘English. rules of law and: equity,: always relieved 

; borrowers from hard -and .unconscionable: bargains..: The 

~ present: tinkering legislation on this point will make matters 

* more-confusing, - To leave partiés: to contract: freely:. m any 
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sate‘of-interest'they: lile; and then turn, round,-and interfere on 
-behalf-of debtors when. this interest has. accumulated toà very 
high figure, under a. euphemistie, phrase—hard and unconscion- 
able-bargain ’—is, absurd. "If. you : allow, freedom, .óf contract 
' aüdedo not restrict the rate of interest, you, must allow a-atge., 
accumulated sum which has. grown froma high. tate of. interest, j 
as interest ; Your -Shard., and unconscionable ’,. bargain is but 
another way. of saying. that the contract rate of interest. cannot 
c:be-allowed. Now,’ to relieve borrowers who have; been ground 
down by. usury; is certainly. a duty. of a good. Government; but. 
Jegislation-on.. this. subject is.so difficult.that it: requires; at most 
brilliant; clever and-able, legislator. to grapple successfully with. ` 
- the intricacies -ofthe subject,’ and weigh. the, necessities of the 
unhappy: borrower without at-the same time doing an. injustice 
‘to: the lender.; - Unfortunately , Mr. Chalmers, has.” failed i im his 
efforts. to.doso;, ^ ; 
Regarding: the’ ‘question: tof. penalty a as. sisted in. the: ‘amended 
oec 743 of the: Contract. Act, I. find, thatthe legislatüte..- 
has. actually.played- second fddle. to the case Jaws already 
decided» on: the point. Jt. seems. that: it has been, More sucr 
‘cessful.in this instance; than in that.of , unconscionable bargain, 
as already ‘discussed: and. pointed- out. Åt present the case 
Jaw ion this- section amounts to-this,: that.in the class. of cases ^ 
€ontaining :, stipulations... for.: “retrospective .. -enhancement, (of 
interest after ; default, they;, are held, to be a.penalty, but: they 
‘are not so, if they ‘are ‘of. a prospective character.- The Bombay . 
‘High Court has, in the case. of. Umra; KAan 9s, Sale Khan, 
however, in:I. L. R. 17. Bombay . 106, ‘held, “that” a proviso 
for enhanced: interest in the future - cannot be: considered as: 4 : 
ipenalty,. ünlessthe-enhanced.rate is, suchas to lead tothe, con- 
'clusion.that it;could.not have: ‘been. intended: to be. part.. of, «thé 
SEAT e] 
‘primary..contract between the parties,” It seems that Justices: , 
‘Ghose and ‘Rampini have . done: exactly the, same. recently ‘in, 
ithe cáse:of..Pardhan Bhu; Dhan ‘Lal’ vs. Narsing. Dyal, 3, . 
«C. W.'Ni175, following the Bombay High, Court; although -all 
*the previous decisions:of the. Calcutta High Court áre entirely at 
*váriánce.with it. The:presépt:amendffent; of Section, 74 has 
 rbeen: made: éxactly non the: principles, of tlie, &übové two. cases, 
‘tand-an explanation: has-been added to-it to-the; effect that a 
“stipulation ‘for ‘an.:enhanced rate’ of interest: from the date of 
oaen may be:a penalty, ^ > 
‘The first::draft for a:law of contractifor India was prepared 
‘it England by the Indian - Law. : Commissiongrs: " There. wete—— 
[several points in the :Bill which-evoked very: hot; and: ‘protracted 
-sdiscussion.::' Some portions : oft were recast in ‘this country, 
*Amrple room: wás' given in jit for Gourtsiof: Justice to set aside 
‘eases : o£. contracts“ brought: aboni by: Sundue „influence. : Thé 





ott rule is; that: if pecple! with: their—eyes : ?ópeti! chose 
willfully and . . knowingly to: énter into unconscionable. bargains, 
the law’ has nó'right:to protect them.” Mackintosh v Witigrove,: 
IrL: Ry 4:: Cal 135, Mir Azimu v. Tiaulikisa, : 6: Bom; 309, and" 
~~ Appa’ Ran v Saryanáryan, Mad;- 203, řas. well . as ‘Wais v^ 
Smith, 25.. Ch. Div. 243"are all cases: in - point. = : But. where" 
the ‘facts-of: tlie case, disclosing’ clearly ‘weakness onone side,‘ 
usury on the other, or extortion or advantage taker of that: 
: weakriess, raise a: presumptíonsof: fraud’ in the'sense of "a un- 
conscientious use ofthe power arising’ 'out^of : those circum-: 
stances, the transactiomcannot' stand, unless: the: party: ‘claiming’ í 
the benefit oftitican repel the: ‘presumption’ by evidetice“proving” 
it. to have been-in point of fact fair, Just; and- reasonable.’ “This: 
. view. of the law'is expréssed in: the: well: ‘known Chancery’ case! 
BER, 82 ch. 484, 490° of: Aylesford» v? Morris; -- Looking: at “the: 
clear‘and expressive'language ‘set: forth’ in these: English cases, 
which have laid. downothe priüciples: of» the aw: that: :shoüld 
^7w-pPuide'all Courts.of:Justicé; there is littlé:doubt that. the présent: 
legislation ` has: not-^been: happy? in- its:clióice of «words: and: 
phrases in ithe- amendment of the two" sections of the Contract? 
Act, wo ve iar vm Se aes CRT ae 
¥] have’ ‘already: referred at length: to: ,cases in. which : this’ 
equitablé relief has" been given—such": as in- dealings: ‘of the: 
money-lerider with an expectant. -leir-or reversioner, the bargain. 
being ‘niade. with: án. eye tó tlie "'expéctancy, with pardanashin' 
women, acting: ‘without ‘advice, and with ‘illiterate peasants 5 toi 
"whom money: was leüf on. exorbitant ternis of-interest; <~. 7-5 
‘During thé passing of the Act in' 1872, Section’ 16 was much 
discussed: ine thé: Legislative Council;'thé Lieutenant Governor! 
of this Province considering that it did not go far enough to “be: 
„e Shay’ use in*casesiof contracts efitered into‘ by persons whose 
social inferiority, Agnorárice, ‘or inexperience, was likely::to:-beŻ 
taken * advantage ‘of by those’ with whom’ they dealt, for the’ 
purpose of dtiving' a“ bard bargain; and he proposed, as, "Bü; 
additional illustrátioà to-the sectioh, the case of'a rich, and: 
powerful. Zemindar who’. induces: poor’ and ignorant . Tyots;: 
holding under him, to engage to grow-certain produce ‘for ai 
termi ‘of ‘years ‘on’ " conditions. to--which an: independent ryot 
would not have'consented.. It was urged, ou tlie? other-hand; 
that. it would be’ dangerous “to: entrust the- Courts. with the 
power. of setting aside any bargain which: they. ‘considéred: 
oppressive, ánd.that ample relief was-afforded ‘by the section: 
_»—The illustration. proposed’. by: the -LieutenantzGovernór was: 
ultima ely abandoned, and the'Gouncil. at-the’same: timevdeters 
mined to omit-other illustrations annexed-to the section: v` + 
-What was ‘abandoned then’ as useless, ' and not feasible, has 
_ been exactly brought about after:a. oe ‘oft a! quarter cof a 
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century by the successors of the Indian. Legislative’ Department,- 
and, what is more strange, is being passed as good and sound. 
law in thiscountry; How far the amendments will: bring forth. 
wholesome results; time only can show,.but there is' hardly . any.’ 
doubt that they must . be still farther. modified on-the ‘models 
of the English cases and the principles which have ‘guided: the-. 
English -Courts, before they can be expected to do my lasting. 
good to the country. 

- It may be interesting to je & glance at the various Regus: 
lations which were passed. nearly à century ago +by’.the. olds: 
Gompany’s Government for the purpose, of restricting-the rates . 
of interest-in this province. A law: was passed on ist May; 
i 1793: Regulation XV of that. year, by the Governor-General: 
in Council, for fixing the rates of interest on past and future: 
loans.. In cases where. the. cause of action arosé before 28th: 
March 1780, it was enacted as follows :—' The Courts ‘of Civil 
„Judicature are. not. to decree higher, or lower.rates, of interest 
than the following :— (1):On sums not exceeding one. hundred-—~ 
sicca rupees, three rupees: and two annas- per cent..pér-‘mensem, 
or thiity-seven rupees ‘and eight-annas. per cent;.per annum 
(2) On sums exceeding one hundred sicca rupees, ‘two per cent. 
per mensém, or twenty: -four per- cent.: per annum.-'Ín. cases 
wheré the cause of action arose between 28th March. 1780 “and, 
Kst January 1793, it was enacted ‘that-on-sums- exceeding..one, 
huüdred rupees. only- twelve per- cent. interest per annum_was to: 
-be:allowed, and on sums: not exceeding. one hundred rupees 
twenty- four per cént. interest per annum would-be allowed. 
In-cases, however, where the stipulated rate. of interest , was 
lower than the above,. the: lower. tate of. interest: was to. be. 
decreed., ` z e E 

::The next eicicemene passed. for: ‘determising | { -rate | ‘of y 
interest, was Regulation XXXIV of 1803, which became essere. 
tial to the. advancement of commerce and the security of proz 
perty. The ‘rate of interest fixed was as follows :—on sums 
fot exceeding one hundred sicca rupees, thirty per cent; | per: 
‘annum, and on. sums exceeding one pandree rupees twenty- 
four percent, pér annum, Be 
:, By Regulation XVII `of. 1806 the” provisions contained,” in: 
the: ‘several sections of Regulation. XV of 1793° were ‘declared; 
to-extend to thé Province of Benares-from the commencement 
of ‘the ensuing year, 1807, with this reservation, However, that 
if the cause of action should .have-'arisen before the period, 
stated in the Regulation -of -1793,: the . Courts were to decree . 
. whatever rate of interest miglit ‘have been. "voluntarily stipus j 

| 
J 
À 





lated ; or if interest was payable ini any case wherein a;.speci4 
fied rate, might not have-been-stipulated, “according to the law 
and usage of the province, in. conformity with, the. spirit. of 
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Regulation VII of. 1795, which :directed ‘with ‘respect to bills: 
of exchange, receipts, or notes of. hand, that'the custom. of the 
country was to be abided by, and^with respect to. dealings and 
money transactions amongst -maliajüns, and shroffs;: that.the 
—establislied customs observed: and enforced ` amongst t them- "ere 
to be adhered to bythe : Courts in their inqüiries-and decisions. 
These laws in force relating to Usury-were repealed -by- Act 
XXVIII of 1855, and-the following provision was made for the 
rate of interest—Section 2. *In.any.suit.in which’ interest 
is recoverable, the. amount ‘shall be- ‘adjudged ‘of decreed by 
the Court-at: the rate (if any). agreed upon by the: "parties; 
and if.no rate shall have been agreed: upon, at such rate as: 
the’ Court shall -deem reasonable? Section: 3 provides that. 
the’ rate -of interest in'a judgment or decree shall be what the 
Court shall think. fit.. A contract or mortgage, for tlie loan of 
money, by which it is agreed that the use, or usufruct of any . 
property Shall be allowed inlien of interest, shall be binding 
Ponpon the parties, according -to Section" 4 of this Act `The 
rate of interest in any case in which an adjustment-of:accounts 
may become necessary upon’ any mortgage, conditional. sale 
of landed property, or: other, contract; whatsoever, - ‘shall be 
calculated according to`. the’ rate stipulated therein, ‘or if. no 
interest. shall have been stipulated,- and interest be payable 
uüder.the terms:of :the: epntract, at such’ rate as Lih Court shall 
deem reasonable, `. LE 
- -The Contract Act Hoes not provide for: vay data of interest, 
which, however, is £o "be adjudged according to the terms of 
the contract entered into bétweer tbe.parties ; ‘but it- deals 
with instances such as undue influence, fraud, misrepresenta- 
tion, &c; which goa great way towards. eno UNE: the ‘terms 
of. fhe. Contract and setting them aside. ; Si^ aet 
The- well-known proverb that procrastination is the thief" of 
time, is most truly applicable-to the debtor if the word ‘money’ 
only is üsed'for * time ?—for * time ` in his case means nothing 
else but * money.' ‘The debtor, as a rule thinks ‘no more-of the 
. money he borrows than the man in the moon. - ‘As an invariable 
consequence of his supreme indifference towards his-:loan tran- 
Sactions, he seldom repays: money, and: when he. thinks of 
repaying: it. after the lapse of some time, ‘he is not in a position 
to pay it off, as interest has accumulated. to a ‘large amount, 
To pay off this debt by getting rid of his mortgaged property, 
even at the eleventh hour, by sale, will be a boon and blessing 
"—tochim.;. but he ceànnot doit. Like'a loving. fathér who dótes 
on his dying child, he sticks; more closely to his property, 
overburdened as it is with debt. You may ask a debtor to pay 
you at once, but he will put you off- with all sorts'of- excuses, 
‘He will beg for time etérnally, and-you will always have. 
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to accede to ^his' requeste :At dast; : ‘when You put. him into! 
court; you’-are-roundly abused as a knave and ;a.:Shylock, 
lasting. after: your pound: sof- flesh: ‘The: legislature | steps. 
inj: and: brands’ your’ bargain with ‘that. dnost- “opprobricus: epi. 
thet’: :Unconscionable"4 >. rates kuD 

, Chatles. Lamb- in. hig # Essays ‘on: "Elja! "iha divided: 
the. world* into.two great. ` classes-i-those: "who: end : aiid - 
those-. who :berrow. = He appositely::-.calls: thes: atten ; cud 
gréát: men; ;ànd «i the» former «little; and. he ~is- right, in his: 
. appellation as farsas the‘ nümericalk: strength ofthese two: 





















"-facés;: of. mankind pis. i concerned.: Wn number: the: debisi. d 


exceed the ; lenders; inà the proportion, of: ninety-nine ; to’ a: 
huridred; ‘and: ifs proper: Statistics ‘be taken, > it may’ go: ‘beyond ;. 
. thats - The leiders:are :thus.;a 1 microscopic’ minority, * ini the: 
literal ; serise. cof:the: term, in the-social fabric-of. the | ‘commun 
— Ky- ih: every. country: < t: therefore ;happens!:that, whenever’ 
any legislation; is undertáken ‘against the. profits. of money a 
lending; it is ! Carried: with Very? little ‘opposition: Fhe majo 
` ity-of^ ithe'ipublic; whos mostl «belong toythe ‘other class,- atés 
glad of it, for ib will redound in.ithe-end: to’ their: advantage, 
What: plain sailing -the,.Government is shaving; -with iregard: tor. 








this tiContract Act Amehdinent: 'Billin:the. Legislative Council: - 





Not:a.single: ‘opposing: voice is heard «within, its sacred. precincts |* - 
What ‘supteméiindifferenée sto. the. interests: of ‘ithe: capitalists-of | 
thiscountry ! There isa dead. silence in the Press, as'if: nothing: 
had:happened;. Indeed, nó. discussion. whatsoever. has:taken- place 
éither -in ithe Council: Chamber,’ 'or;in thé tiéwspapers-ón such an 
important. point. What is the reason: that the Indian: ‘Press, , 
which. is readily: sét , ablaz8;over a.Consent:Acti‘or am Ibert: 
Bill,. has. now- pūt., thè- seal: of . silence: oncdts^ lips? M 
boots it, if the capitalist<.or:the. moniey-lender. is-shorn. ofa: 
lile of his superfluous: sum of interest? . Thus: the mohéy- 
lender-is placed: at; all. times’ in -à' midst : false’ and? unique © 
position. Hé:shalb-help others in: times. of: hard: necessity with’ 


E) 


í monty, but. no EM even.:the- ir ed De 






fál- fashion, : ‘that: the Toney leader igets too: S auch dn tlie 
bargain ‘and: there is ho. very great harm ‘in: muléting: his- profits’ - . 
alittle:  None-ever thinks even:ofithe. most. imminéhtz isk he 
basito run insfnany:cásesli; 757 Shoe ul aa 
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POSTSCRIPT: ; 


a discussions which took place in Council on the octa- 


sior of the passing of the Bill. to` amend, the Contract 


:Act have done a great deal’ to’ pacify the opinion. which. pre- 
vailed in certain quarters that the-amendments,. when. ‘passed, 
would endanger the rights of the money. Jending ' class and in- 
terfere: in a great way: with the realization: of money: from 
cosi In opening the discussion Mr. Chalmers hs emp 

said:— ^ a m BM. 


E 


"That the Bill when it became law was hot intended dn “any ‘way: "fo 
affect’ bond fide titles or businéss tránsactionsz. They ‘had tried to make 
it clear, that what they provided against were:Gases in which*one man 
> had Another, more or less; ‘under „his power—where there, were .old 
.. relations existing between them, which enabled one man put pres- 
-..Süure--upon “another, and that, the measure had nothin dos so to j 
epeak, ‘with any business transaction in the open market, © 4° +." 


Such reassuring words will doubtless remove niudli miscon- 






ception, and the amendments as passed into law, if properly í 

administered, may confer some, small boon'on the country. - 
"The misgivings which had arisen in the mind of a certaiii $ec- 
tion of the public were: well described 1 by the. Maharajah of 


Durbhanga, when he saidt—~. 


? 





"The serious thing about the Bill seems. to’ ‘be, as His hour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab remarks: in his letter to Your 
Excellency's Government on the’ subject, . the dangerously wide dis- 
cretion ‘which the Bill seeks to confer on the Munsifs and ‘Subordinate 
Judgés in this coüntry. ` I cannot help fearing that thé Bill,” if passed 
- into’ law, “may -lead to considerable increase in litigation.and to-more 

-.appeals, and that the only certain - gainers will be the unsciupulous 
large practitioners in the mofussil, who. will’ do’their very. best to foster 
disputes between the money- lender and the "agriculturist, and. also to 


5 , apply the law, to contracts it was never- intended to affect, 


This, view. was reiterated by.the Hon'ble Mr. Smeaton, who, 


.in' supporting, remarked that the risk of abuse certainly existed, 
as had been pointed out in str ong language, by” the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. . 


‘The. Hon’ble Nawab a Khaii, in the course "of his 


speech made the. following somewhat astounding observations :— 


‘(Cases aré well known where the Courts hàve refuséd. to-go behind 


" the letter of contracts, however hard and inequitable, ánd- induced 


"-by.undue influenge, and this has resulted,: as'no doubt most of us are 
aware, iñ the, complete ruin of many” ‘old: and ‘respectable “families, 
Contracts to secure debts have particulaily ‘led to. such: ;disastrous 
results; . My Lord, the British Government is-based ‘on “sympathy for 
its subjects, justice and generosity, and instances might be multiplied 
whére Her Majesty's Government has, with that "sympathy and gene- 
rosity, come to the aid of Her subjects, and has relieved the weak. from 
the oppressions of the strong. $ 
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: As far as his statement goes; that many old and respectable 
- families have been ruined by entering into hard, inequitable 
and: -unconscionable bargains with. money-lenders, ljoin issue 
“swith him, and ask him to--point.out-a single case: of, that sort, 
--On the contrary, Í say that rich :and- réspectable. gentlemen. 
“especially his own- co-religionists-- haye, in the- inatfer of con- . 
.tracting loans, shown such utter récklessness that, in not .a - 

. few instances, their creditors have been. cheated out. right. 
` These old and’ wealthy aristocratic families. often live: inia 
` style far .béyond their-income, and hence.’ havé ..no .alterna-. 
` tive open to them butto borrow;'heedless of tlie. inevit- . 
able ruin that awaits them'in the end. 'I could: mention instances 
t where representatives of. old aristocratic houses, after..mort- 
-gaging their entire estate to. creditors, silently begged. their ` 
friends to lend them, Jarge sums of money on-notes. of hand, ` 
- but never repaid it.‘ Jn:most instances: they. simply: saved. 
. themselves by passing through the: ‘Insolvency : Courts’ "Does 
‘the Hon'ble Nawab. know how many good friends <lo:-lent® 
. their generous support to. these needy gentlemen? were ruined ? 

-` If the present “enactment had been” passed: with’ ‘a view. to - 
"protecting: stich an. unscrupulous ‘class “of debtors, it would. 
-` be a.danget and calamity: to society. : But that itis, not such’. 

. an’ evil, ‘has been. strongly ‘testified ee a. host of speakers , Who © 
-took-part in thé-debate. ” - 
, Jt was reserved for the Hon'ble `P, "Mélita- to ‘speak: ‘the i 
- plain truth about: agricultural indebtedness and to show clearly” 
that. the Government with all its benévolent ideas, of reform, 
‘is at ‘the root of it.:: No one,. from Lord: Curzon, down ó the: 
"humblest. official member "who--sat- in the „Council; ventured.. 
. , to:challenge the statement. ` This i$ what Mr. Mehta saidi, 
mo^ We are fámiliar;with tlie piteous tales. ‘which are ‘told of. tie lieiples* ^ 
- ness of the ryot gripped i in the claws of the sowcar. ‘bird | of prey. “But 
the picture ‘is not altogether true tonatiire. The,ryot‘is, no- "doubt, 

* illiterate and. uneducated. - -But those who know him as he ‘really is; 

and not as he exists in,the-imagiriation of thé: ‘people who like. to. pose- 

- as ma-bap. to--him;. know that he, spossesses.a very: fair. share, of shrewd . 

; ness.and intelligence, and tan negotiate.a bargain with the sowcar with | 

clear 'comprehension of his interest and position, and “even with ' 
' ie some degree of cunning:: Why he is not able'to copegwith his "creditor 
*.. isynot because of his i ignorance, ‘but-in consequence of liis -necessitous 
* position. This position,- it- must- not be-forgotten,.is as largely:owing 
, to the pressure of-the State landlord as to the grasping rapacity, of the 
| móney-lender.. To speak’ only “of. the. ;Bómbay: Presidency; it was 
B admitted by ‘Sir ‘Theodore-Hope, himself a Bombay. Revenué Olficer 
°°" in his speech in. the Council.in introducing.the Déécau: Agrieultitists ^^ 
^^ Relief Bill, that ‘to our Revenue system must in candour™ -be, ES ribed 
` 'somó-.share-in. the indebtedness; ‘of -the ryot." 
appointed in.1891,to enquire into: the working of thei ‘lie 
~~» tically reported, “ that there could be no. “question th the righi 
2o the Revenue Assessment: $ystem is one of the main áüses  whieli lead 
a the ryots of the Deccan into fresh deb A - 






















. Ds j - Theie i is no branch of law or législation? in. 
get 


` «That the question wasa perfect 1 etile was 


sol 





. üt 
dtes scionable bárgain&;;* That was, the solé purport of this Bill. 


- Healsó appropriately: 
“dom ‘in these. words 1— « 





ailing ith: 
$0’ easy to go..wrong and in which-mistakes are, so fraught; with | far x 
d reaching - consequences, as’. the- branc with. which. the before 
“the Council proposés to deal. ' : 


















the Hon'ble Mr. Chitnivas:— —.' a 


' So “far: the proposed Taw semed’ toż je right i in princip! 
question was*whether: it would-séctire the desired: end. It.ósas 
zbe forgotten. that in the present: ‘state of India, all : artificiali restri 
_upon lending and borrowing ` money;, woild make’ the “terins “for the. 
“borrower: harder: than ever; ‘It was doubtful: whether ail thé checks: 
?thát hüman'ingenuity could dévise,would <comnecto'the borrowers" “help 
"when the Sowcar, made-up’ "liis mind to^ take-undue- “advantage: :ofeach 
* opportunity that offered iiself.to-him... There were as: methods 
7 by. Which à lender Gould. hárfass” “A ; helpléss. bortowet, ’ e were 
“borrowers to harrass a helpless] jender’ ‘yhen à 
-to be madé. `+ LL E d 
he- aspérsions’ áo "wildly cast? oñ, he. jla aSa 
S ines have. been’ répudiated. by no less^an official thant 16 
Hon'ble Mr, Rivaz; who. defended ‘them as“follows:+. os 
-Thet ‘Money Tender is ‘a’ most useful and, idispen 

“in ‘the composition ‘of rural ‘society thrdughout ‘the coun! 
7 ready:to. bélieve thát in the maii thes qnoney- ‘lending: classés are "reason - 
Eus fair and just | in. theis dealings with theif: agricultural: clignts, rre ru 









































AS the: ‘Hon: Mr, ‘Rivaz, said,” “ities ecogüised he’ moneyclender as ah 
- lesséntiál factor i in Indian society as: at ‘present constituted; andl they . 
did gladly recognise: tliát::a "great. mass of: the transactions betiveen 
money-lenders:and agricultürists were fair. and, reasonable transac tions, 
In some parts of India, “there: was. i n ide to: 
Plame, ` Thëy werè not legislating" a 


















against a “class; 





‘his. reply, Mt: Chaimers explained: the: scope’o l 
and: how- far ae ‘was: "intended “to: act as a guide to’ ouf Courts f 









AE "The Courts here only: ‘follow. English “equity” ot English: deci: 
sions where. there is.no binding rule of Indian: law, and where 

they are adrpinistering : the law according to justice; equity: ‘and. 
good conscience; .That, I think, answers my. hon’ ble-friénd. the 
“Maharaja of Darbhanga’ S difficulty 7 Surely: jt is better’ $ 
lay down `a, line to. indicate , ‘the, HS hich-t 






















ihe -deeision is" of English equity to "qui 
quoted by:t thé Hon’ble Mr- Mehta; "Story st 






“ity jurispratience 
hich”. is an‘ American: book-Sit" is: mich: safer £0: indicate’ 
ae lower Courts: the ge erat lines n: which they are: to 

; vé “thei free iti wander. dt siii ove 


English: "and "Americam jurisprudence: 
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"^, Then another point was made; It was suggested that there’ 
was some objection to this Bill, in'sofaras:it gave retrospective 
. effect to the new provisions." There again, we are;in point of ' 
`. fact, merely limiting the discretion of the Courts, and indicating: 
on what lines perfectly unfettered discretion is to be exércised,s— 
and of course the Bill will only apply.to suits brought after. . 
the commencement of the: Àct. It^will have nothing to do: 
- with pending suits.” WE VUA RA MMC MEE 
. “There is one other: point that..my Hon'ble friend Sir 
‘Griffith Evans has called attention to, and which: I am: glad: 
' le did call attention to, and that is the use of the words . 
t subsisting relations." That, I think, was necessary. It was: 
Necessary to point’ out that at the moment the contract is 
entered into, there must be something external to the contract” 
itself which puts one party in the power of the other. ‘The~ 
mere fact that one man has money and another. man wants it 
does not give rise to an unconscibnable, contract. There must g 
be at the moment of the. contract—the. relations-may Havé . 
„Sprung into existence almost contemporaneously—some rela- 
tions which give one party an unfair pull over the other” > >  . 
. “Then my Hon’ble friend Sir Griffith Evans also pointed 
out that there may be certain cases of equitable contracts quite - 
Outside this Act. As regards these contracts the powers of the 
Courts still remain, but the object of this Actis partly todirect .. 
the lower Courts as.to the lines on- which they should move,. 
and partly to call the attention of the Courts to the fact that: 
they have powers further and other than'those already given ` 
by the Indian Contract Act. It is quite true that that doctrine 
, has been recognised .here, but it has not been recognised —~ 
generally all over India. The Courts have held themselves .. 
bound to the particular words of the Act, and have refused to - 
look into inequitable bargains because they were bound by 
the terms of the Act arid could not go behind them. We have 
to remind the Courts that they can go behind them, and at 
the same time we have laid down the lines on which they can 
go behind them.” — . TEN uM 
Mr. Chalmers thought that the addition of the words, 
*subsisting relations, as suggested by Sir Griffifh Evans was 
indispensable to show that at the time of the contract there 
was something outside it to put one party under the control or 
dominion of the other. But at the same time, after accepting 
it, when he said that the.relations of domination might ing-—« 
into existence almost contemporaneously with the contract he 
Seeméd, at everyone endowed with common sense would 
doubtless think to bé trifling instead of legislating! Indeed the 
suggestion of Sir Griffith Evans made it sufficiently clear 
that this rélationship should be a long-standing one and not 


de 

1 xS , 
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brought . ‘into existence. then and ee The -effect of the 
learned legal member's " explanation had à tendency to‘nullify’ 
the entire gist of > this suggestion which. had been: accepted and. 
embodied in the law 1 

—Lhat:there are "inscrüpuloüs: 'mofiéy-lendets.i in this cotititry: 
no one denies, and: every’. -one. will be. glad. to :sée.a -severe 

' check put on - their -avocations.- -itiş only - fait’ and jüst 
that such people; should be adequately . punished. and ‘dealt 
with.’ It is the desire of all right-thinking citizens that uncon- 
scionable’ loan: transactions, im the’. real” sense of tlie word, - 
should be interfered with, if -póssible,. by. the provisions of law 

‘and their victims saved from: ruin and destruction: At the same 
time loan.transactions between respectable. parties at a fair and 
reasonable rate of interest. should not be disturbed by. any 

means, but allowed free ‘scopes ; 
Je . L © 





a  €entury age. ... This. Tribe commences. S Febraaty- 1 is rd 
- . On, which, date we.crossed. the River ‘Satlaj, -invaded the Panjab A 
and ‘captured. Lalor, .But- -düring ; themonth..of Decemiber, . 
184557 and January, ‘and the first. portion. "of. February, 1846, _ 
remarkable events had taken place, of all of which J wás:a.- 
.witnéSs,"and Jit occurs to me that another, Chapter in the: 
History - of the Conquest of the Panjáb. may with-pr v 
published, The material.is under my.hand in my. Jóurnal kept 
.. dày by day since September, 1842, up to the present day, and- 
dt so happeried, that in 1887, when the Life of my chief, George 
Broadfoot, was written by his nephew, -I at his. réquest made- 
from my. Journals extracts of our proceedings of that moments 
ous period ; 3" and,. as Broadfoot was pajtand parcel of “all. ‘that’ /- 
was done up to ‘the day of his death, December.21,-1845, I 
. have only to.add the narratives of the events which’ took’ place: 
after- his death, üp to the date of -olirecrossing: the Satlaj o 
February 11, 1846. ` ; 
. Jh May,.1844, I left Calcütta"i ina palanquin, and worked ny ma 
. way on thé shoulders of my: bearers to: ‘Ambala, the’ chief. : 
Station of the Protected Sikh States, which were theli the&.- 
frontier Province of India; the Satlaj being tlie boüüdary of the 
Empire, Altliough the-Maharája-of- the-Panjáb had: large fiefs: 
South .of the; Satlaj, it was a fixed principle, that as regards’ - 
then he was our dependant, and not a Sikh soldier was allowed, g 
uñder any pretence, to cross the Satlaj.. ... ^ 
„I was appointed Assistant to the Agent to “the Govérnoi- 
General; Colonel Richmond, and was employed. ünder-Majot- 
Leech, a ‘senior Assistant, in discharge of. the Revenue ‘Givi; 
; ‘and Magisterial duties of the. Ambdla District. ~*~ 
- In October? 1844, Sir George Pollock resigned: the: post of: 
Resident at Lakhnau; "Colonel Richmond. was. MM 









. anid George Broadfoot was transferred’ from Buima “on the. - 
South-East Frontier of India’ to. the. North-West. ` He arrived: - 


at Ambdla, October,30. TI lived then- in the official residence 


EX. Padashahi Bagh, known as George t Clerk's .house : Colonel. 


: Richmond drove ‘Broadfoot. over tò: this house; : and F ‘was’ 
‘introduced. Colonel. Richmond had been a mere e cypher, and 


prassa 
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ë power, was" vested i in Joseph, D; Cuaftügham; EOE ‘Assist 5 
AC ties and. experience, "put had a favourite 
1e; E Khan n namé, el 





| ded mát r; and, "told I 
Iwas dó.be attached per : 
uld become his. "ce ass 









Zoili of November: 1 eri myst 

menced thé tour. ; his 

still with “as: Ww 
fey 0h the. ki m] November s 
Ba t 





sin. ‘tents. 
éánah; and ‘then at. Ferozpur. E 
| ingham left ; e un o, an new py 


Coningh: was’ 2 








eps Gaio but hë d and. 
: "évéry. ‘letter: he, wrote, - . 
"had I'th üblic yu bens sent 








s.t" get ds hear as. eris 
ews. letter arrived. We. had vid 










Sikh. and Hill State tö, meet Me “Thomason, the “Lieutenant.” : 
Govérnot: of: the North-West Provinces, 4 We were all January n 
$ à “Good Friday fell of March 21, and- on . 
llowing. ‘the news ) reached .u$- at Zirah, on the high- 
OZpi h, chat a party ‘of Sikhs — 
t far from: US, We sent ` 



















; 30¢ 
~ pretty, "ode p Y- Tei 
ind ‘Tl’ rode in advance? on-atriving at Talwandi -' 
&, we found, that the party had: retreated,’ But- liad.. refused to 


MS 
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Def pay: for the dandus which» they had: does $.on- ; Ms Broad. P 
E foot. and- Í dashed: on; „withthe “Cavalry.” Arriving. at the - 
. © banks „of the, Satlaj. we _espied the party at, some -little..dise ' 
~ f* tanc attempting . to cross the deep ‘stream in boats; .on.we- 
. as went; atid caught. thé. last boatful, which -we küéw- bythe, 
*t sti dards J to: contain the Chief, of the. ‘party, Bhai - Bishen- 5 
> © Singh s ;"these: we seized. with: their. “horses and. camels ; ‘one , - 
« ‘man Was shot. du the: . Confusion. ` The scene.. was. QE. 















“Taon; ut Broadfoot . had beu killed maüy pier biefosei; : 

A Next. morning: we met;the 62nd Regiment, and. the cae? 

. * all -turned óut;to see our. force;. for théy had known: »Broàdfoot - 
. in; Tenasserim. - rd 

_- - We had.to: hold ‘the, Sessione- and. tiy. teal” cases ‘at. all the. . 

' , places at which. we ‘stopped, Matters: were quiet at. Lahór, so 

` .wemoved to. ‘Simla - -and settled- there for the first’ morth: 

' The. ‘house, , belonged. to ‘Colonel, Furness, and was against. a 
rock; and sò depressing, that Broadfoot : tóok "Gubbins.House ` 

- on -Mt, jiu v Which, was. "UG a vit. was called ue s Ther 
Craigs 1 ee hy ah : 





P ent 


Edwardes ad Lake, both my. ree alk lived- 1 just "below “us.” 
- B£oadfoct's . friénds ‘ands guests of, that time are: all dead now a 
- except myself :: fifty-three years have passed ‘away. y 
«Prince, Waldemar of Prussia, and his: A.-D.-C., "Count. Grge- i. 
ben - -and Count Oriolla,-dined with us: - Jn September: we heard’ 
of the sudden ‘illnéss and" death of. Major . Leech, J aeisant - 

' gent ‘to ther Governor-General, : and E had. tọ- go- js 
`. Ambala tó take charge of. tlie. District, leaving Broadfóot; my. " 

.ptesent: Chief, - Sick; actually. to bury my “first’Chief, - Such: is; 
life. ithat 1. -buried the. two" men, under..whom' I ' began. my |” 
career: havipg.. taken charge,. I had to: "hurry back to: Simla; as: 

. Broadfoot: needed my. service,.as- 1 alone ;copied all his. letters 
= and newsletters to- ‘be sént to, the: Governor-General. SALE, 

i ;Ín Octobér we went into ‘tents, and travelled ;into -the “Hill " 
States; and: actually had snów; it was miserablé. work, : “but: it 
did. Broadfoot's ^ health good. We- went to. the. „top of. Mt: 

Huttou, and: the Chor; $ = E: : 

On our: last, evening Sir: Hé Hardoi ‘dined ith. us 

d kept. us. ‘up: late: describiüg the. battle: of'Maharájpur.at | 
the -dinner-t able ' by the. help -of walnut-shells?- I remember ' 
Broadfoot's. comment, that ‘Sir H. .Gough, thé. Commarder-. | . 
insChief, did .fiot | sulficiantly keep his Ha in. hand at that = 

battle. B 3 E y 
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2 November sth; We left ‘Simla: finally. to meet Sir - “Henry. 
Een the. Governor-General; at Karndl. Broadfoot was 
. Never under a roof again. On the road. down from Simlá one 
-of his Arab horses fell over the cliff and. was kiled: Herbert 
Lus Edwardés- remarked -ptophetically that a Roman. would? haye- 
eogotie hack. if. such-an_omén. ‘liad. befallen: him. {Sir Robert : 
2 Sale's sword was’stolen from him on the road ata: bus ple: 
~: Both Broadfobt: arid Sale. were killed. |. 
. "On reaching Ambála, November “roth, we “found : -fesh n. 
* -mours of the. advance ofthe Sikh Army to the Satlaj : we all 
- félt, that the’ edid. was approaching : we got.our carriage and. 
! supplies . ‘for’. ‘the troops “ready. Broadfoot and. I ‘went to 
-< Karnal to meet Sir. Heniy- Hardinge + -we met him November 
_.-26th, and: I never left him ` again until the following April, atid 
formed otie of his family : both his ‘sons were my Eton 
‘ "eneolielew s and he himself was an old family friend. ` 2 
; We reached Ambala, "December .3rd. .On "December . sth. 
f&" was.a grand: ball givén: by thé 3rd. Light Dragoons; but.. 
* those in. the secret knew, that.the Sikhs had crossed the Sata i 
= + Broadfoot was in ‘high spirits, active, busy, and happy. . 
“December ‘6th, Broadfoot and I‘left: Ambala; he “fever to. 
iUa. and the camp 6f the Governor-General was on the; 
Gaggat River.. The. next ‘day we. marched to "Rajpüra : We, 
^aéached Patársi on. ‘the, -gth,. and .a- letter ‘came ftom” Péter 
a Nicolson, the Assistant -at Ferozpiir, ' that.the Sikh Army ‘was - 
. in. strength south of the Satlaj ‘near’ Férozpür. . Broadfoot -at | 
. once had a long interview "with ‘the: Governor-General. , I “had. 
:.gone to bed; but. I lad not been -long asleep whei l was 
. summoned . and required to::take measures at once.for the. 
; supplies of the whole force stationed: at : Ambála, , which was. 
-*cto:march immediately to:the frontier. '; Measures Bad, already 
~-been™ taken to colléct at certain places’ ‘supplies: for several 
. thousand: -men': renewed exertions were now.to “be: made to 
x victual ‘the whole army, --Saunders Abbott, one of Broadfoot's 
“assistants; Was sent off to the.Hillsto bring down. the Regis., 
“ments at’ Subbátu and. Kasáuli; the Ludednah force was 
ordered. to fall back and méet üs at. -Busseán. I was. up till : 
: late | giving. all the necessary. -otders;. “All the. ladies in. the. 
.càmp. were sent back to Ambdla.. My dear fiend, Captain, 
- Napier, and: his first wife-(long since dead) were with. us.: vhe. 
became. afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala- : Lwitnessed. his . 
a~ parting, and shall- never forget. it;^ I was off to Sirhind with., 
‘the Governor-General : there I received. orders to go: back to. 
:Ainbála. and. accompany- the -Commander-in-Chief, . F dined’ 
-with'the dear. old man, and. he, was in the highest spirits. at. 
tle prospect of a: fight. 
Decémber 12th. We weie off to Sirhind : : supplies plentiful: 


^^büuÉ.l had 











serious news, É; was ordered to'start.at Siglitfall for 
pláce^of féndezvous of the who foice,. by: the direct 
a Regiment of. “Light, Cavalry : ‘it was-45. miles across 
d: sure- native . guides: We -Walked foot’ 8: ihi 
wholé night; : bitterly. ‘cold it was, ds I had | no. “overcoat: | he 
villages had: all strong walls aud’ deep: ditches, and; as: we “löste 
our. way,, we. almost detérmiriéd to. blow open “the gates of óne 
to‘know ‘where we ‘were ; we got- to: Busseán .at - . dáybréak,. 
without: "baggage. of” any: kind: - All ‘was right 1 the fear. was: 
that’ the enemy might cut off our ‘supplies; . which. were stored? in: 
this blaze, By. night the Ludednah force came in : letters.: “were: 
récéived in‘ the middle ofthe night from Broadfoot,... almost ` diis: 
| last, with orders which had to bé attended. to at once... 
* December 15th. "Broadfoót rode in : General "Sir. Harty. 
' Smith took: command: of the Division- we. knew now. that thë. 
. Sikhs were: between us'and ‘Ferozpur,. cad that we Should haves: 5 
` qat fügt at once. -I wasup neatly'all night. -writing . let 
much [FUE at beingo ordered. Nun Broadfoot, toi. 













ti Governor: } T was aroused: M Me 
l Cotiniahde? f- Chief* coming fò: ahy. “tent door ài calling fors 
mé’ i fushed ‘out anid answered ‘that ye. had suppli sabtinde., 
. ance, ‘and I. begged. for a Có $$ 
This: was ‘done, an reg: 
Ambala Infantry: had'at ved, tiov; atid: th i 2 
' forward-:.it. was” a “Stiff: "ide: Tto W dni z.the camp Was there, e 
but "the "town held "out ágainst ús únder a Sikh ‘Governor, ; 1: 
dined with the Govetnór- General who: was quite, rn about. 

















grain, étc. - fo. tlie: .Sepoys,' wh had brought their ba 
calléd out, « Nothing i i8 below the dignity of an earnest me 

December 17th. We advanced. at.an early. hóur "Ip ush s 
i où and joined Broadfoot, 'aùd. we rodé , ahead „with. Cavalry. to. 
occupy. the village of Chicab. We-took | possession. of the fort; 
_and‘all the stores of grain.” Each, Regiment: came “up, - and: was. 
supplied: "With: ‘parched . :grain $2we ‘opened, tlie grain-pits, ’ ‘and.’ 
emptied, them., We were all very anxious, as the army had 
adwvatice. of i its supplies. . ' Bróadfoot rode onto; Bhaga,- 
Poráüa pura con : he was: the: soul of. event ; all 









ting ener sth Of a. tree: : tlie "ine was oe wheat 
i message came-back. from Broadfoot;.that the: enemy "had. opened 
fire ¥ the Cóminaridér-in- Chief formed the liue.:* T: rode. behind . 


n 
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the Governór- ‘Genétal, ‘and. we sat dowi únder a” tree” to’ await , 
the, Infantry. The, Goverior-Genéral’ remarked x ;* Will ‘the, 
people of Eügland: consider . this : an- actual’; invasion ‘of our, 
frontier, and a justification of war?" T: have, often thought ‘of, 
—"this rémark ;in the "hour of our great danger the. good old 
man thought. of home- -politics ' and, the . House of, '"Commons,, . 
We.all got into Mudki, and finding’. everything: quiet, thought, 
that the alarm was a. false one, Wé-had.heatd a cannónade, as, ` 
we came along; in the direction of Ferozpur, and-the'fear ‘was , 
that the open cantonment. might be overpowered. : Hooked. after, 
supplies, ` I- found the. Governor-General sitting "uüder a tree. 
. writing letters :on a/sudden' we heard that the Sikh army: was ^ 
adoacing in force idt seemed like:a. joke, but.it was true © 
our whole.àrmy turned oùt, the Sepoys i in their dhoties, leaving: 
their. food uneaten: it was 4 P.M. I overtook. -Broadfoot and tlie: 
Governor-General, and stuck to" them t we were under,a: heavy. 

— fits -Regiment after. Yegiment passed by us,. and: the- "Govér-" 
nor-General pointed out‘the direction of the advance; We saw. 
old Général McCaskell killed : he bad: just called - Out: t “Cease ; 
firing,” when he was knockéd over: . We: heard'the cheers in tlie: 
front, wlten the first battery was taken : we passed: through it,” 
saw the, dead and dying i; we ~saw "gir, ‘Robert, Sale’ lying 
wounded ona gui, and: many, friends. “the. same; ‘plight 3 the., 
firing ! fad ow ceased, dnd we retraced our steps, as.’ thé: "battle. 
was" won. cep femember asking" "Henry ; Havelock, as we rode. 
back’to | Camp,’ Whether this.'was' really: a battle” “or “only al> 
scrimmage, and. his reply," ‘Indeed it was a ‘battle. "v Is i 
with: the -Goverhor- General, and ` ' his two sons: ‘and. 
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- 














 Deconiüek. obs itis morning. ‘parties : were A dut, and 
the wliole force'under arms in line in front of the .camip.: all ` 
was uncertainty’: I visited each Regiment: and ‘the: “wounded: 
in: the: ‘Hospital. . Four. more ‘regiments came. in. by. double ' 
* marches.i in the evening. - - Saunders Abbott slept in! "my: tent. 
hé- came in with them , from: the: Hill Stations; a ie Chief > 
Assistant Agent, in ‘charges. m ; 

‘December. 2oth. Still at "Müdki:: E dt cds. ‘settled, that tie 





‘all .camp- followers, all. ! Honicoombatante” "were -peremptorily , y 

*' ordered. to stay behind: this included Mr. Currie, ; ‘the Secre-", 

tary to Government in the ‘Foreign | Department, and, myself,” 

. I'was very. "much ‘annoyed. at. being: left behing, and Was paking., 

plans: to-evade the.order. ^: j 
“December 21st. .Müdki- "(Péopy- the words from my. Jour: / 


nal, aé they ‘are sad to read: after fifty- dires; years $ *Btoàdfoot ' 
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“sent for. me early this morning just as he. was starting, - hd: 
a  perémptorily ordered me to. stay. behind; I. -made Some-.an-; 
a .Swer of a doubtful kind and,left the tent : 24/5. was..the last; 
é ‘time I saw, him alive © God forgive. me, that we. parted in; 
“anger t. "after all the kindness that he had shown: me, -but-L—. 
* felt severely. being. Jeft . behind, which appearéd to..me to; 
"be dishoncurable. Mr Currie- :came to.see, me early , in- 
` © the morning; . but none of, his reasoning ; could’ : satisfy, 
* mé. ' Unhappy and. discontented, I. found my. way. to 
e the fort: the: place. was full of wounded. Sir Robert: Sale. 
“had jüst died: I saw his body." Sepoys were groaning-and..- 
shrieking i in their torments: arms and legs were being’ cut off. 
on tables 'in.the. streets ; there was no chlorofotm. then: the. 
mien shrieked under | the pain. Reynell Taylor, and ‘Herbert - 
Edwardes, were both wounded ; -others of my. friends lay, dead. | 


. ,Lsat up. all the. night and, was "with my dear, friend; Dashwood,. 


of ‘the Artillery, .as--he died: he made his will arid-made'me 
executor. All this time’ the. battle of Ferozshahr was going? 
on, and thoügli five miles off, we seemed to be in the: midst of 
it: ;the cannonade went om all. night : : we knew, that we. ‘had no- 
.chairce of escape ;. 3 that, unless we gained the. battle,. not one of; 
u$ would get to the. „rear, but all would be massacred. . 

December, 22nd.' News came from. the Governor-General” 
that dur attack of yesterday had.failed, that affairs were. des--, 
perate, that all State-papers were to be desttoyed, and that,. if. 
the morning attack failed, all.would bé over: thi$ was kept. 

. sécret by, Mr. Currie, and we; were concerting measures. to. make , 

an unconditiorial stirrénder.to. save. the wounded: the part of. 
the news . that grieved | me most, and even.when.my.own death, 
was probable, was.thàt.dear Broadfoot. was killed. Old: Brigadier - 
Wheeler, who twelve years afterwards was massacred at Cawnes ^ 
pore, during the Mutinies of 1857, was in command;and he.. 
sdid bluntly that he did not care where’ his old. body fell: his. 
fate was réserved for 1857. While we were- discussing, , à. letter , 
came. from old Colonel Benson ` with the: news of.à glorious : 
victory, the captire of many guns : we sent off ‘supplies to the. 
camp. Poor Dashwood died that night. as I lay by his side,: 
worn out, with fatigue € when I saw that he was dead, I went. 
to Mr.. Currie’s tent : the whole sight was awful ; : aL can ‘scarcely. 
bear to read the details of my journal. 

December. 23rd, .Mr. Currie and I received. orders. from the. 
Governor-Genéral at.once to proceed to Eerozpür, to. meet him 
` I buried “poor Dashwood -in the fort, ina: hole underaris bed; 
poor. Munro, oné of the Aide-de-camps, of the Governor-Gener al,. 
was laid upon him 1 they were buried in their military’. cloaks. . 
We,got.on our horses, and rode over-the, battlefield of Mudki * 
to. -Ferogpür... We passed heaps of dead bodies : some. barbari- 
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ans had éut off the heads of the English soldiers; . We- skirted 
the scene of the battle öf Ferozshahr :-the village’ was burning 
we overtook hundreds: of stragglers of our broken regiments, 
for, without doubt, we suffered a. defeat in the afternoon-attack, 
~eit frot of Ferozpür i we found the camp ‘of Géneral Sir’ Jobn: 
Littler.: The Cantonments, weré empty, and thé women in’ the 
Fieldwork : I went with the Governor-General tò visit this, arid 
was-struck by the admirable arrangements. - I visited Saunders 
Abbott, who: had been severely wounded; Peter - ‘Nicolson, 
' Assistant Agent at Ferozpfir, had. been killed;; The^ news was 
. confirmed ‘that Broadfoot was‘dead.: “Hews shot by the side 
“of the Governor-General, and thrown off his: horse she looked 
** very pale, and, although the: Governor-General begged ‘him to 
`“ retire, with the ássistance ‘of his: two Afghans he again morint- 
“ed his: horse, ard had not, próceeded much further, when. ` 
- “another bullet pierced liim fo the heart, and he fell quite dead. 
e, Peace be with him ! it will*be long ere’ ot find so kind a: friend, 
dr tlie: Government so zealous, gallant, ‘ahd; talented, an 
'* officer?” 
‘Our cainp equipage ina a few anys came e üp, aüd was ii pitched: 
there were Broadfoot’s tents ds heleft them, -and bis: property, 
-and his horses, and his'servabts : 1- almost: expected to see’ him 
“ride: Up, as. we had lived a’ gipsy life, "meeting : and partiüg, í 
parting-and meeting ; and ke. did come for soon a. camel. ‘stood 
at.thé tent door laden with two bodies, rolled up in. cárivas on ` 
each ‘side; Broadfoot, and Captain: Hore; an: Aide-detcamp of ` 
the Governor-Genefal. ^I hastened to take steps: to. bury’ 
'* Broadfoot with military honours, and determined to gaze once. 
.“ more :tipon. the: features ‘of:one, with ‘whom ‘chad: lived so 
“intimately for-more than a-year:. His body was. stretched ‘oi 
eg table, which supported also the body of Captain Hore: it 
“was indeed a painful sight x there- was stretched: before me, 
“laid: low by a violent death; onè whose ambition was ' bound- 
“less, whose talents were of the highest order, who was gifted 
a with energy and fertility of resource which no circumstances 
** could overpower: there lay he, .the- prime mover, by many 
af considered the cause, of this war now. commencing, the most 
‘hated by the enemy, whoin we were opposing, and the most 
“feared: with his great.talents he possessed a singular kind- 
“ heartedness and sweetness of temper: he had. a wonderful 
* command.of-foreign languages anda universality . of know- 
^ ledge scarcely» equalled. “His face still preserved its calm 
* composüré : tears insensibly found their way down my cheeks 
ft ás I gazed on this sad spectacle; though the end- behad. inet 
“ with was.one which he had -often cour ted, and would have 
e E ove red to any other.” 
: had only: just left. Eton,. atid I had. ‘Virgil always i in my 
thoughts : 








I Lake was " sobbing by: my. jdm. and. eiie ;out : i SI^ 
“shail: never. find such a-frierid. again.” . Yet Fortune: was -góod.. 
t6: us. both: for we ‘both, found i in john patie then: totally’ 
g jan the: friend, 





m ponet. we had’ "lost: 6 i : 
We had-coffins. imàde for thes TER Bodies out: of inet boe; ind 
y other ‘tough: wood available, Lake:and:-I- placed : 'Broadfoot'in 
Do ‘¥everently, andinailéd" the- top dowh.:- The ‘Governor-General 
. tahd-staff-had proceeded to-the-Burial Ground; and. I started 
S. - with the: bodies i jn a convéyarice:: it was quite dark, antl, 'eñńtirely 
:lo tmy-way, - and: felt that there' was a kind: of. ill-onieri: attend« 
(me, as Twas wandering about the- maidan with : the? coffin. 
.zof ‘my: _poor. master; looking i in Vain: ‘for bis- grave. “At length 
‘by: good luck; 1 found’ my: way, as the Governor-General shad. 
.^:serdered the band to play. loudly-: the service was peffornied . 
an : by. the: ‘Chaplain, Mr, Coley; and: three: rounds: firedi;oi 
rave: Captain: Hore was'buried: in'the same grav 
Thursday, Christmas: Day; 1845: "We :bád, z"sérvice in the 
- iovernor-General's tent; and: very: ‘solemn: it was.: At: ‘night 






































E mno ‘English! private soldiars to. earry. the coffins. jn' "either cáse 
afrom the gun-carriage “to: ‘the.’ "grave, So. We] had ‘to:.do: iti 
E 2seies $ : we i aii LUN and some d us: oon -fel 











ce SR in | his id ‘and,’ aire i i ; 

. might ~pass' muster: for a ‘coffin, át/thé«door of. Someiset's teiit, 
th-a military cloak over it, he'ordéted it.to be :hóisted'óri ° "tb 
K ‘gun-carriage; and, we all fell-ià: behind’ 'and-"prócéeded. 
;,down the'great street of tents, wien: Süddeüly" theré -wás a. ery” 
zfrom. ‘the crear, and: the procession halted:: an officer. rushed: aip 
‘cried’ ‘out-that the--body- of:Sonierst. was still: lying” on the 
"bed. in-his tent, the'rather important:detail:of placing: the body 
E. inthe: coffin: having. been overlooked.“ Four of - us ; "seized : the 
offin-and-hurfied baék ; revérently *pláced- Hs. 
debate and. oe ita ‘on. the Led 


















$m epe ud rear d” the. ES rmy in- the 
n Sand: was- created Lord. d Kaelan With Ji ij. a 'safi 
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“Excelléncy; d Shad en interview. ia h Colonel Paison 
: Head of the oe rorpissarlak. Visited. Herbert. Edwardes, who 
Was. i and who: was to pe. 


A E Ws 
: E ryun 


é teom tainjed by 
Count BU and a 


.sernor- Casual ad ‘had: ‘been’ very: eins wi 
a sidents.: In ‘an, evil hour. théy were tempted to! accompany. the 
E pr to the. Sois and. d passed. unscathed ; through. the battle 
i ; zist dt Férozshahr 
survivors. fied. ‘to 






AB arrival- there. they. shears 
«great victory, which, -tliey „mi 
` „Soldiers, , and: did not. ec 


4 
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rétutüed to. Ferozpür, and were. received: ay the. Governor- 
-Generál with the ‘same ‘cordiality : ‘no questions were asked, 

'and'two of the captured Sikli:guns were:niade, over ‘to. Prince: 
‘Waldemar’ to. be „presented ` to. his ‘cousin . King | William: ‘of | 
Piussia." 


UY 


„On the 28th T rode early i in the direction of Bahawalpur to-- 


help one of the-Staff Officéts-to select a Suitable spot for-.a 
Division of Cavalry ; it being proposed to divide the forcé into 
Divisions until every arrangement had been made: for thé 


advance to Lahór, which could not take place for some weeks, ^ 


when the additional troops:from Dehli and Mirat had ‘arrived. 

The idea was then conceived for.the first. timè of annexing’ the. 
whole of the Punjab as-far as. the Khaibar Pass; the- notion 
seemed very, wild then, though. it. has been: a fact: for half a 


. century now. 


The year 1845. closed. upon. u$: after. sO nik excitement f 
everything had become:stagnant} our policy was to. waita 


"used to visit daily oné large tent, in the four cornérs-of which, 
on: a bed, were; stretched four ‘of ‘my. friends, all ‘wounded 
Col. George Gough, ‘Nephew of the Commander-in-Chief ; 


Reynel Taylor, destined ‘for, employment onthe frontier ; 


Saünders Abbott, who lived nearly half a century. later '; 
Herbert Edwardes, well known to. fame, . 


All are’ dead; now: Field- -Marshal. Sir Fred. tPaùl Bid 


reminded me a few weeks a ago, after reading my other Chapter 
of the History of the Conquest of the. Panjab, that he : was 
‘wounded in another. tent, and that I used to' comé and visit 
him also. Except our, two selves, I cannot recollect the name 
‘of anyoné who was. present. ‘on the' frontier at the close of 


1845. . In these.comparatively quiet days. at Ferózpür, A. was n 


tempted to add to the Poem ‘of the Day. of Death, ‘by. Aich- ^ T 


eee Trench, ‘the following linés in’ English and ‘Latin + EN 


- ‘Shall I on the battlefield, - "s 
"Twixt raging brand and clanging. shield, 


-Midst cries-and groans, my spirit yield P. MCN 


iy . Ory, after that dread fight is o'er, ` xe 
feo 0 7 Unfriended, thirsting, stained with gore. 
E Rejoice. to sleep, and wake nò more? . 


And p my own Latin ‘translation :- : 


` Inter homines pugnantes, Oi 
; Scuto gladios sonantes. — ^. * i. 
Sensus cedam. anhelantes ?. - 


., Aut post. pugnam. tristiorem; BOO 78. E 


-Solüs, riudus, per- cruórem, - "owed 6d ae x: S 


‘Gaudens ineam soporermi-? 
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jd: ‘is an awful. thing: die me, as: an. old’ man approaching 
‘eighty, to think- of,the - bright’ young’ spirits, full of life “and 
“promise, cut’ off before my eyes mote than.lialf a. century ago. 
~adt-isfrom the Lord: let Him.do what- Hé deems best; “but, 
„humanly; speaking, those deaths deprived the State. of brilliant 
services; and sent a feeling: of desolation into distant homes, 
-The cry was heard: ** When so many were unhurt, why was 
“my loyed one called.away ?" In my olde age I reply 4 When 
Je many: fell, why: WAS I spared?” '. epa Pan, 
* todo -.1846.- , E a ^y 
"January, 1st. “The: New. " Year cae with ‘a bright 
"mashiny day,a bright omen for,the future. T- .despatched my 
Oyérland letters describing.the battles, -I .was much. ‘gratified 


"ut-being informed by: Mr, Currie; the Secretary to the ` Govern. — 


~mentiof India in.the Foreign: ‘Department, that. my. name had 
.beepn mentioned in.the;DispMtch of thé Governor-General to 
” the- Secret Committee ofthe East. India Company, and 
„possibly; though: a Civilian, F may’ be ‘allowed a medal, as: I 
‘have-been, on ‘active .service; and, smelt.. blood.. Some of my 
contemporaries led the troops’: .I fed them,;_ 





; January;2nd. Rode downto see, the Ferry- Boats ^ at! the : 


iG haut... While the Sikh -Army was this side of the Satlaj River, . 
these boats’had-been sunk to.the .bottom -of the stream, and 
,all the materials of the bridge. had' been carried to. the “Field. ` 
‘work, ‘The. boats bad. now ‘been: raised to the surface; and 
_ fastened to the Eastefn. or British-bank, —. : : 
; January:4th... iA horse, belonging to-my: friend JBasksiood: 
"to whose will I was executor, "had, been ; . wounded * ‘under him 
zat Mudki, and was, pronounced incurable : "Orders were: given 
“to kill it,and'it was struck in the’ chest bya “Cavalry-sword, 
“which: weént-deep into its body : the noble; beast reeled’ under 
4he blow, and. after considerable effusion, tof. blood depen 
dowa deadi ^ ~ 

January. 7th. ; "The "Mirat-force; with, twelve: 12-ponuders; ‘is 

“now near at hand’: the: heavy’ train, “six miles in length, has 

„Started ‘from Dehli; but it will take.time ete itarrive, :Under 

iorders I am purchasing; for eight.annas each,.all the English 

canhonballs brought in by the villagers from Ferozshahr :. it 

is calculatéd.that each shot‘from thé Arsenal: costs: one. Rupeé 

before delivery "at Ferozpir.: The ‘hammered : ‘shot of: the 
7CSikhis aie useless fo us.; . ; 

- January’: roth, - -Major._ "Mackeson, - bre of the Asdistast 
idea, arrived to-day ‘from his station‘; he is ?to.. take. charge 
sof the Protected Sikh States distinct" from those: reserved for 
. Major Henry Láwrence; who succeeds --Broadfoot. .I^received 

..iày orders to accompany-the. Army- to. Lahór,; and was-for the 
time, transferred:to the post of "Pindereoeeietatya in the: Foreign 
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“Department 4 this’ was. a- "eatisfactóry ‘step of - protiotioti: J 
_ shall always!look back: with a` degree ‘of affection tothe 
"Countries: ‘betwixt the-Satlaj arid the jámna;: :dn2wliich;" a"yéar 
sand à half- "ago; I comfriericed my'career, "E was to” have Booo 
“Rupees per mensem, ‘of 71,260 "pet-annumi, not: bad"pay-for 
the: age: of- 243 but I -had risked my life to get it; and-had:to 
*qiskit.further to hold it:/perliaps/'it- would have been’ wiser 
T ‘to! ‘stay down in Lower Bengal faraway. from the .din «of. arms. 
*January-t1th, Sunday ‘service imthé tent of. the Governor- — 
Generale: ‘From this'day à ‘small’ party: of us formed a Separate 4 
*Mess, thére beiüg great inconveniences in being ‘alwayS-a guest 1 
“atthe table “of the- Govertior-Genefal,. ‘the: 'ereatest of-which . 
"was that-I:fiad fio. means: to: entertain guests, ot: strangérs, a 
ho: :siddenly:dropped in upon mé,the “ Vespertints ' hospes "^ 
of dear old-Horatiüs Flaccüs. “Major ‘Mackeson statted ‘to-day 
5 witli a-considerable. force to occupy- thé -fort “of: Mökit ar, the. 
“only~-one still’ holding out agairist: ùs” East- of ‘the. ‘Satlaj. - 
"Captain: Robinson -had' failed inchis attack ~with:the Sifsa‘force, 
+50 we sent’out-an overwhelming. force ‘with, supplies 6 shrapnel y 
«and bags ‘of powdery. =" s 
“January 12th. 1l. ‘atcompanied: Je Ds! ‘Cuninghim : ion? "an 
"expedition. on riding caméls:to’ the" Camp-of-thè Commander- 
"'in-Ohief, about- twenty ‘miles distant;* We -passed-Attari; whére 
"the. ‘Division of Sir John: Grey- ‘was. "éncampéd, to^ Mullowall, n 
"a:strong - fort; and. the i evéning: closed - argünd'us-ére we reaclied 
` the: Camp of the -Cothmander-in-Chief, “pitched to thé” réar 
öf ‘the’ grandine of: the éncampéd’ Atiye lgóted' corüerin - 
Phe tent of ‘the Hon; ' Capt.’ West; ‘on: His- Excellénéy's Staff 
: (He: afterwards "became: Eárl of- Delawar, and' died» many, - 
“years ago). > “I ‘dined with the: Corimander-in-Chief.. Up. "at 
-‘daylight on the :16th, and: galloped ‘tothe ^réar ;of ‘General 
"!Gilbert's "Division; a Brigade™ ‘of which was then id^motión 
“tO occupy Talwandi, on which Sir: "Harry Smith's. Division 
“rested. -On:.Eastér “Day last- year’ "Broadíoot - ‘had’: pursued: 
“through’ the villáge :the-Sikhs, who “trossed“the- Rivér under” | ^ 
. }-Bishén Siüghat Hari ki Patan, We galloped on-to;Creton's 
“Brigade of Cavalry, the: extreme right’ ofthe^force-in sight ] 
‘Sof: the fort of- Mokko, which: commands “the ‘point “of: junc- - 
“tion öf. the- Rivers. ‘Satlaj- and’ ‘Beas: I: returned -home*-in 
2 front - of the Army, and- féll back: “to ‘breakfast at the: Com- 
- ^"mander-in-OhiéPs “tent: ‘Mounted ‘a’. freshshorse;-‘and? :visitéd* ^ 
te "Sir: john ‘Grey's’ Division: and' the Artillery + with the- park^of 
“heavy | guns, From-this: ‘point É rode; forward" to-the "advaticéd 
Brigade in position at- the- ‘entrenched. villagéof Rodawala : 
“here ‘I: found the ` 12-pounders in position: with. aii: ntrench- 
“ment, : ‘anid a: look-out.:tower, whence’! 'the:movements of: the — 
rues could: be: distinctly watched. Was Struck with adini- : 
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~ ration-: -at. ther beauty of the scene. "The. Western. bank: of ' 
athe. Satlaj--from . Hari- -ki- Patan .downwards.-is ‘much: loftier 
»than.. the ‘Eastern : .on this high bank,- commanding. the, ford 
sand ferry of. Sobraon,: :which Jay- before. ais; were, -the..host& of 
«the enemy, who had- formed: a, bridge; connecting, the. two 

. banks, and: ac Zéfe. du pont one the: Eastern. side. hrough: a 
telescope. - -from: the -watch-tower. all; this: was visible; and we 
„could: see.:the Sikh soldiers- swarming- about like ants..on an` 
sant-hill s we kept .up.a- brisk.:interchange of: shots withy some 
‘their sharp- shooters 2 thé; embrasures;of their guns. were 
d istinctly- -visible.in. their - entrenchment. - ‘We: ‘galloped | onto 
«another .advanced outpost, behind. which. was another. brigade s 
- with;-guns :-it had only - been. occupied t this.very day, and. the 

‘ Engineers... were still: at- "work ¢ .-the- same order of things pres 

x Vailed ; here,» and: a‘: -detachment ‘of. light. infantry. was.there 
ato. „protect the.Sappers, at: ‘their work. - . Signs, were visible of-a 
ttery..-of heavy guns; of the; enemy. in preparation.. to.;bear 
upon, the . watch-tower...-I visited, the; -park,, of heavy. guns, 

sand. then ‘dined withthe.. Commander-in-Qhief.. 

“January I7th. .Ailarge, force under the. «command iof. ‘Sir 
“Harry. Smith-left:the Camp this morning to take, the. forts of 
~<Fatighar. cand, Dharamikót, ::and. to open s the: country. betwixt 
x that.place - -and Jigraón eand; Ludednah.. : I had some: “thoughts 
“vof: accompanying ity but- eventually.. determined. to. ‘return -to 
camp, -for-the-lull, of: “public business-might suddenly. be inter- 
«rüpted. -I rodeout ‘once: more to- the’ outposts:: I visited the 
ark of : artillery to.see: the" batteries : 'of..12. pounders, ‘drawn 
“aby: :two -elephants, „tandem: fashion," "which. had just. arrived 
ftom: Dehli, a. sight which f'shall, never, forget. : I: saw “also 
the unfortunate :24:pounder the ‘cascabel. of which: chad -been 
“blown off, -rendering it: useless; two days. previously, . when:the | 
| Qommander-in-Chief -. was ‘playing. at. dong}: ‘balls with :the 
ikhs;. P^then mounted: my-camel, and ‘reached: Ferozpúr 
bout. dark. : T :bad a message s ¿fromthe “Commander-in- Chief 
the. Governor-General : ; sol found. my way:to ‘his tent,..and, 
being. ‘admitted, found him in bed, < : His; habit was:to take. all 
his :clothes:off,’ get iuto-his nightgown - every-day about.6 p.m., 
fake: a cool- bed- -bath for. Balf.:an; hour,’ and* then ; -dress for. 

- Sditiner. - ‘He was then: ór "years. of age and” “hale; and. lived 
. ten, years-longer.”, He put his one arm: out of the: sheets. the 
s Sa kit icc at:Quatre Bras), vandi cole the. letter? .oüt 
er amy: hand; and: listened’ tommy” descriptio 
seen vin the last: two days. with deep: interest? `: 
“myself: „comfortable, and: went back to. dinnez.. ics digne 
[annary.18th.... Service; iuthe :tent-ofat ‘nor-Generah 
_-The. Indían-newe- E ieip-way -— 
sup. to:our:O; ^ Hars 
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; is S "the Governdi-Genéral, ‘had beén salted i in: "oiié tof 
he “battles! “An old  Cóllegé-friend" from. Calcutta, lad "written 
Pto^an acquaintance’ if camp (no other than‘ this ^very : € ‘Charles. 
-À Hárdihge), ` to ask Him ‘to séal: up my. books and. papers, aid-— 
“forward . them to him to be. transmitted to’ my family f the 
-"rümour had'reached my father in "England, and good: Daniel 
: . "Wilson, "Bishop of Calcutta, had written. to, him <a “letter ‘of 
“coridolence : : but a letter came from the India. Office, reporting 
“that T was’ alive and well. ; By? e ‘singular ' chance, "two, years. 
"later, a rumour reached rie‘ that: my. 'College-fried hád. been 
“killed by. the explosion of his gun: “I at once! wrote to Charles. 
Ve “Hardinge; t then’ in Calcutta; to find: out the: truth; and. he.. Ten 
“plied thatthe rumour was false’ ^" °> 
“"“Jabuary: 20th. , The Goverhor:General. liad heard fion. fne 
-apd óthers of events in-the Corimander-iri-Olief. S Camp; . and 
Ed ‘he: determined tó make. à "pérsonal.: ‘inspection, ° ‘and? É BCR 
""pániéd him: We'rode oüt to the advanced posts : matters had 
““Tntensified | in "the last few- rh the circumstances, of. the: d i 















PE: 


‘my ‘head, aud avast me to retreat ties I was: ‘ambitos 
of the end’ which overtook Charles: XI of Sweden’: 


VUA, petty: fortress. and an: ünkeown hand; an 


the place was still occupied by a party. of Infántry; ‘Bact ihe 
_.Brigadeshad ‘fallen back into. entrenchments, : 1 ` fode. therte 
` etósthë-other watch- towen at: vhicli: the..same ‘kind.’ of Sniping — 
ewes. going ori. - OEC" 1 URACY Dom ust M : 
“:January 2rst: Major: Henry: Lawrence’ arrived to:day;- i 
ibg left-the Residency of. Nepal, to take * charge of the: duties 
46f:the frontier: Agency, vacated by. George Broadfoot. ; Iwas 
^introdüced-to; him ‘by Mr. Currie, and- took him into: thezempty 
tent of: his predecessor, where he installed. himself; andit ^ 
ibreught-him-the office-lioxes; and pointed: out thé correspond- 
, ence (which; had: to be. attended :to;: He had: iot. much per- 
E sonal luggage ‘with him,‘ as he had. ridden-.on ‘a` camel =ffom 
iKárnál-3 he. wore--leather-breeches which: ‘did not fit him, apd 
alie explained: “that. he had. staid with. his ‘brother, : lit 
*;Lawrence, Magistrate and Collector of: Dehli; on his road. Alp. 
-whoahad' insisted. on liis bórrowing : his leather garménts; for the . 
slong ride: He stood.thus: before me in his brothei’s’ breeches’; 
but. he was n^* 4-:tined to-occupy them long, for ina few weeks 
that sàme. ™ &- nee. M aci«trate ‘of ‘Dehli, became!) Com- - 
- „missión afew years membër, 
` ~of Fha ow“ hevhad: syp- 
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i planted. his brother. Henry, and -become .Chief, Commissioner; 
and, as years rolled on, Lieutenant-Governor-of the Panjab, and: 
: Vicétoy of India, to return home as a-Peer of Parliament ; iwl ile: 
:the:elder brother, before pm I n stood : as, his, personal ; 
assistant erished by a violent deat at the. siege ; ;of Lakhoai P 
-abont eleven years later. _- ; 
I rode down the lines,- and visited ‘the extreme lett he 
head-quarters - ‘of the.Irregular Cavalry. regiments, 8th and. 
ioth :had-a-chat; with: my .good. friend Christie, of Christie's: , 
‘Horse. ` Dined with the Commander-in- Chief: after: dinner theres: 
Was speechifying. : : à 
di :accompanied Major Lawrence’ to visit the: field, of. ‘Heron: j 
'shahr;: . passing Mullowall, we. entered high jungle, and-on ‘our: 
road: met the.large convoys of supplies:despatched.. from: Dehli: 
for.the : Army : we galloped. across country, and: soon came? 
‘upon: “marks: of the wheels. of Artillery; and. at. length. ‘sighted © 
the: village of Ferozshahr, surrounded by a radius of. cultivated-. 
»land.—The. village itself was the. centre.. of, the entrenchment, « 
“which; had -evidently . been. constructed. by: unskilled. bands, and; 
‘in extreme haste.- We rode around, passing over the. bodies ati 
“dead men and horses; - Our course- lay to the.right hand: till;we 
got behind the village; where the, greàtest carnage had bee 1 
there lay in:masses the bodies of men of. the; oth.and band ; 
regiments, who, had, fallen. in the charges : on „the, cenemy?s, 
gutis :,they: had “been instifficiently: buried, and. their, arms ` and ; i 
legs: protruded, leading us first to. ‘Suppose, that death had been: 
caused; by the "explosion. of a’ mine.. I cut a button off the . 
sleeve of -a:man;in each: ;heap,. and by the.. number knew - ‘which 
“regiment “had attacked -this. particular spot. -Moving-.onwards,:, 
we passed the space which. intervened between. the column of; 
a Sit. John: Littler, moving from, , Ferozptr, - and ‘that, under thé, 
command; of: the: Commander-in-C ief moving. from’ -Mudki... 
“Here fresh graves marked “the: ‘place: ‘where the men: Jf. seach; 
“regiment bad: ‘fallen, and -the.numerous bodies: of Sikhs, 1 lying 
"with orte little hole. pierced. “through; their -middfe, reminded-us: 
"how-fearfully- in this place the. British bayonet- had ; done . zits: 
duty: Here also was;a- slight;clearing i in, addition. “to the. ‘ens: 
trenchments ; and the still unburied, prostrate bodies of : the: 
ard: -Dtagoons; men - -and horse, marked the SpOt, where their 
gallant charge bad taken place: "the enclosure wag filled. with, 
the bodies ‘of Sikhs; men of gigantic. mould, with long beatds.:. 
the _the whole sight was ‘painful, but deeply. iüteresting. ity wasa 
“dearly wes field by: fhe-loss of sö. many : ‘gallant. soldiers, . and. 
yet at: the same time-a lesson fo the people of India: of the 
superiority of the: ‘Englishman and his weapons... 
i January, 24th,.. I;made my ; will to-dav. disposing. of: all that ` 
"possessed sand made dureh id. -Agnéw,. the 
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Assistant)’ whom: we-were’ going” “to leave™ ‘behind:in-charge-of : 
Férozpür; when we-crossed tlie Satlajto také'Laliór, I thought: 
him safe, while I-was im danger: he was “killed: at Multan. ‘in’ 
1848, and my will came back to-me ‘many years afterwards, 
when: his chattels had been“ collected’ and-his:affairs satledr T), 
remember writing a poem on his untimely énd c re 
‘January asth, Sunday. Service-in the Governor-General’s 
‘tent; Great anxiety was now’ felt-as to` “the position: 'atid-Cir- 
ctimstances: of . Sir Harry Smithy who “had -started’ towards’. 
Lüdeánah with a stroag force. No tidings hád^been received?» 
from him; but sufficient time 'had elapsed tó-enable hinto * 
dispose of his Sikh antagonists; who were threatening Ludeánah; 





- On the 28th. the- Governor-General "went over for-a couple of - 


days to the Camp of thé Commander-in-Chief,;" I-remained:at > 
Férozpür, All manner of rumours were-current'as to-a disaster : 


- attending Sir Harry Smith's force; and it was officially reported: 


4 


` to see” where’ the: round shot were falling ;~but-‘it -proved,"on - 


that all. their baggage and medical’ stores “had fallen into: the 
hands:of the enemy ¢ we were all full -of evil forebodings; sud. ^ 
hanging on, the moutli of every new arrival; when on'the 28tlí, : 





“before ‘breakfast, * T'was startled ‘by a- salute of ‘cannon ?' the : 
; news of the preceding day" had prepared us to-hear of: our camp - 
. being attacked, and; half ii earnest, I stepped ont-of- my tént.: 


a 


inquiry; to be'a ‘Royal Salute in‘honour:of a great victory won : 
by Sir Harty” Smith at Aliwal; not -faf from "Ludeánáh;: He: 
had at Jast succeeded in getting up-to the enemy, and had: 


. stormed their: ‘entrenchments. Some-of the Sikh regiments 


fastened together, | and: Show what 
‘formed. ' i 


ds ‘there seémed ; to be a ‘possibility: and: probability: ““of'some - 


actually € came out to” meet them: the action -was sharp, bùt- 
decided; in'the énd' we drove: them’ from their- post, capturing: 
upwards ‘of fifty guns, which were scattéred'all'over fhe- field's’ 
oürloss was not severe: One officer of Irregulat: Càvaliy/ did a- 
a very- „gallant act* he crossed “over the Satlaj: with, his hors- E 


‘meri, and ‘spiked some guns ón the opposite baik; 


February ist, Sunday. "Service inthe Governdi-General’ s: tent: 
I fode down- to the Ghaut to see. the- progres of the' bridge of ^ 
boats and pontoon train: Many’ of the - boats have- béén. 
Kod: of ‘bridge ds" to! be. 










. February: ‘athe The Governor Generat- “went out : t Cait E 


2$. 


activé frieasüres béing taken; I- accompahied him; "Next day: 


. I fodé abont the Camp: the great line had’ been” considerably? 


altéred, and. ‘the advanced posts given up $ the. viflage of ~ 
‘Rodawala had“ Been" entrenchéd, and- was héld ‘by‘a Brigade.: 
There: seemed to be littleor no chante of anything: being-doné:; : 

so the. ‘Govertior-Gr ~al, .returt dito Ferozptr' next day, and: 1 


followed, © No: oe 7 ong troops until: the 
arrival of elhi. 
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ee 8th, -Sundays Service :in- the: "Govethot-Generalls 
Camp. : -News from England. of the resignation) of {Sin Robert 
Peel-and. the -futile sattempt of ‘Lord Johi- Russell, to: form an 
Administration; and the return of:Sir-Robert Péel.to power.. 
These - events; wete . happening rin: England at^the-end of Dex 
~-cember;. 1845). while „we in: India were hur ir g upto” relieve 
Ferozpur.. ~.. a 

; ‚February: oth,.. The ‘Governor-Géiieral,. with: all ahis, “official 

party, started: to-day to Camp; as.the heavy : guns, lad: arrived, 

. and it.was determined to attack the.eneipy-in their: “entrenched 

` position:.on the following. morning, February roth. "The attack 
was: to: commence. by: a severe- cannonade : from ‘our’ iron howe 
itzers.and mortars:.the trenches were.then to, be: ‘stormed, and 
the:guns: of the enemy. taken; The only. question: Was; how. we 
were;to hold this, position when: once taken, as it. was ` supposed . 

to be commanded: by.the enémy’s : heavy güns, .upoti the. ele. 
vated bank.on the: opposite: side. . ‘of-the Satlaj., I dined with 
-athe Governor-General, ‘and heard the whole :question::discussed 
-ats lengths. I..went: ‘up afterwards: to.my:: friend West's tent 
(Earl-of-Delawas,:see p. 328), and.got.a plan, of the attack,: sand 
a general idea: “of the. operations of the following morning.” The 
main part. of the scheme: was, . that Samer. evening; to throw our’ 
- bridge. of boats across:the Satlaj-at. .Ferozpür, and maké good 
- our, passage of the river. before the. enemy::: recovered from, the : 
‘shock:of. their defeat ats: Sobraon to-morrow Tuesday: Febrü- 
_ary-tothe 750. :- 
. . X. was up by.4 A. ij. and” ‘moved down. towards. Rodawala; 
fell: jnzwith «my friend- Prince. Waldemar: ‘of Prussia, and} his 
suite, . and. -accompanied. General Gilbert’s . column; - -Leaving 
them, ive darted across: country, to: Rodáwala;. where we: 'atrived 
» before. daylight: it: was. sthen: occupied by ‘the,-73rd |. Native 
Anfantry’; the rest:of the, brigade, under;-Colonel:. ,Ashbuftibam; 
had. advanced to beat. out: the. ‘picquets:.of the enemy at the 
stower, and: ‘prepare the: batteries i picquets; ‘they: fond: none, 

rand, the ‘batteries: were ready: ‘before. dawn, Those on" the: right 
«opened: "first, and .at: the »first report. wé heard the: ftomtoms,’ | 
:giving the.alarmiin the Sikh? Camp : there. was. then: pause, 
. and.both batteries commenced in. earnest a brisk: "cannonáde, 
. which: was returned.with equal. spirit. The. -Governor-Géneral 
-had assumed. the: office. of Second in- Command: under the Com- 
.mander-in-Chief. ‘They: both. #erhained. at. Rodawala for up- 
«awards of.anshour, when’ it Became. ápparent: from ‘the: enemy s 
" "batteries. being: less regular, thatzan- effect ‘had, been: ‘made 
The. ‘Governor-General: then; mounted ‘th is-horse; and T accom- 

. panied- shim: We: ròde- forward,’ ander; the: cannonsshot ‘to..a 















- spot Where-one. sbattery: of ong ‘mortars was placed; which were 
Row? silentji as. their Anpransition - he exhàustédoi The 
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_-Mommbndertn- Chief; On, our: : eft; then’ gave. ofders: forthe 
‘attack in ‘that quarter. by: the. division. -óf General-Dick.- THe 
¿Governor-General then’ preparéd to. advance; “upon which. T 
- left him, and proceeded. towards the left. : I.herefell in with tlie 
oth. Lancers, -and further..on: with the-3rd Dragoons; .and the 
‘Cavalry. on their flank: was pushed: forward to support them: 
‘The wounded :were- being brought to the rear. One officer 
begged amy. assistance fo find a doctor ihe fad just been: gtfuck 
ón the head by a cannon-ball,; but: was!only.séverely. bruised: 
then returried to 'Rodayala,-. ‘and could. distinguish the columns 
advancing into the'trenches in three divisions. . Theicannonade 
on one side had ceased. ‘I mounted. my. horse again, and. tade 
to the -mortars-and howitzers, ‘and, passing them,. rode forward 
` *to the entrenchments; where. repeated volleys-of musketry | told. 
;. me- how busily’. matters were going. on there.:.. I rode towards 
our right, passing over the lines of General... Gilbert’ s Division}. 
too. plainly marked. by the. bodies. of wounded .and:dead, and 
fëll in with the oth Lancers ;. a than. fell in; their. ranks-while > 
I was there, I'could:see the smoke of guns from the entrench: 
ments, and the British ling, steadily advancing : an old: School 
friend. of ` mine at; Eton, :named Beale, was in ‘one of the Regis. 
ments (I. think: thé roth. Infantry): she, was very tall indeed;. 
‘and his head. appeared" above the line. ofthe ,troops,-and that. 
poor head was knocked off by a cannon ball; I met.an officer,’ 
‘whom I knew well;.:naméd Becher, hutrying back to the rear, 
` with a terrible wound i in his mouth:  dooleys were finding. sheds. 
‘way back to the rear... : 
T stood awhile, watching the progress of. the fight, ‘then at its. 
height, volley after volley.s ; thé smoke enveloped. everything vit. 
wasa magnificent. sight, and the sutroundings- of -the Scenery; 
F were so striking. As the roar-became -fainter,:and the -cannénz; 
ade almost. entirely. ceased, I: advanced-with the Cavalry.tó; 
the-trenches: ‘the -firiñg had; ceased -entifely, and; I -found- 
General Gilbert's-Division halting in. the: trenches,. and: learned: 
` thatthe day: had been triumphaütly-wor. .° I had.some.difficul- - 
‘ty in getting my horse üp. to the trenches, as. they. Were steep. 
atid admirably defensible ; but I: ‘mounted: them,-and ` passed. 
:througli: thé: -dying. -and: the. - dead, -..aiid pushed ‘onwards: 
to the’ spot where our Artillery till kept. upia: ;cannohade; , 
Here I met. the Governor-Gerieral;: and ‘congratulated; him::: 
he: was ‘hastening: out. of. the. trenches; as. mines. were ; 
s exploding:: call: around us.: He advised meto hasten “towards; 
the: tiver, which. I: did, and; what. a:sight.«mét my yero 
-The stream: was blocked: with: the. -deal.-and-. dying i? 52 the- 
Satidbanks*:were : covered, ànd bodies: were‘foating® ‘leisurely. - 
down :: they, would have:to open our bridge-of boats: at. Feroz- 
pir. to` Tétithe gha "=" dbs pass-dewi. -Qur regiments were: ; 
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diari: “up 4 in different ditections, ‘and: oür Artillery justz outside 
«the: trénches, which were too ‘high for the-guns to enter, was. ` 
 poundiirg into the fugitives, who had got' across: 'the bridge to; 
"the opposite bank : it was an awfül sight, a fearful carnage':. 
the dead.Sikli lay:insidé his trenches ; the dead ; Engl ishman, 
Marked-too distinctly the line which each regiment _ fad taken: 
in:.the: advarice, and, ‘proud and triumphant sight 1 t 'the diving, 
Englislimen: in possession indicated that nought could- resist. 
the invincible-bayonet. I-fell‘in with the Commander-in-Chief,, 
and; as:the place was becoming dangerous from the | explosions. i 
of- mines; we- passed. out of the trenches, and rode- along the, 
lak that surrounded it;.and took notice of the strong: 
which thé ' enemy. had-thrown up, and which we;had. 
7 "I looked into some. of ‘the canvas: coverings of the. 
Sikh soldiérs; and -notéd how they had bivouacked.- : ;* za 
Sixty-six guns and.tivo hundred: camel swivels -were Pe 
ed as captured. Our. loss was: heavy, and. the- groyund:was; 
-Stréwn: with slain, among: whom I recognized a fine :and, hands. 
some: lad ‘whom: I' had ‘well known : ‘there he‘lay, his. auburn: : 
hair-Wweltering in his blood ; his forehead fearfully - washed: $:his; 
firigers cüt^off: still warin;. ' but quite deadi- .He had. been cut. 
down:in the advance, when a momentary check to ‘our. column: 
-@ticouraged~ some ‘desperate’ Sikhs’ to. rush cout, sword i in han 
before their: trenches, and. attack usi¢ . 















ry. = xd Ve inerarable that Hohe. of - athe Sikh guns oti the, 
opposite Side of the Satlaj opened upon: us when; swe:were-in- 
possession ‘of ‘the! entretichment, ‘We’ could’ not "have -got at. 
„them, .as. they . had ‘destroyed the-bridge, and:they: could rake 
Qut ' position; - Tlie:spirit “of .the enemy, seemed to; be entirely, 
broken. -Thet plundérers on: our side were-now. busy on théir: 
vocátiori, and;all the camp-followers of.our-force seem to have 


poured’.-themselves ‘ “into; ‘the entrenchment to: “get what: ‘they 
could lay-hold of: `: ? 
* T'accompànied: the ‘Governor-General’ to his tent, sand” ai | few, 
of: ‘us ‘sat? down! with him to get: little * tiffin,’ which we well 
deserved, having. fasted ‘since ‘daybreak... The: Governor: was 








very silént:. too” great’ an achievement, had been: accomplished m 


that. ‘morning to: give :room:. forf: “talking. We :had: “just doré 
tiffin, :when-in walked the Comminder-iü-Cliief* aloné, -and sat 

down mta .chátr-by. the! side of the Governor-Gerieral. «The. 
two óld: Peninsular héroes ‘looked at each other, - and -the 
Governor: General . patted - the: Commander-in: Chief. .on his 
knees,’ and: said,. “ Wéll done-!-Sir Hugh" i there was ‘a; simpli. 
city: ana: nobility- án théir. greeting, which. shall: hevér. forget; 


P d 


" d 
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"The. -Governor-Gerieral- 'returned:to; Ferozpür.to- suiperintend. 
<- personally:the completion of the bridge across the, -Satlaj, and 
-the. ResctveiForcevat ‘Attdri was ordered, to cross that very 
night to the opposite bank, ;which-action: «meant. 'the-^ Invasion: 
of. the:Pànjáb.. ^: Tn:the.evening I rode down at leisure, to. visit 
the:trénches:: ‘Commencitig on. the.etiemy’s. right; noted where 
each English; division: stormed the, entrenchment; and: marked: - 
Where.the'guhs of the. enemy: were in. position.:,to their.-right F» 
found: üpwards-of- two. hundred:.camel_ swivels, - Their. guns 
were. in einbrasures.; te trenches were triple and quadrüple dn. 
number şpits: bad:been dug in front to cover ; musketry ; boles; 
to hinder charges:of cavalry. : every, device had. been: put into. 
practice to" make the position : defensible. Mines were now: 
lóudly exploding, or rather:the gun-powder. buried by the. side: 
of each gun became ignited by the fire; spreading. over tlie. 
enclosed Camp : little plunder was to. be.found:: the.Sikhs had. 
nothing with thém but their arms... The-guns were now- nearly. 
all removed “to our.Cafnp : our: dead: ‘were~being collect 5 
buried-à-a sad. sight was thé rows: of English. corpses prepared, 
for:sepulture.as fastas- graves :could.:be dug, I’ followed. the; 
etitrenchment. until T: again. seached: the ‘stream;: and, as. the : 
interior: was now-ünsafe, T. returned. to my. tent: the + -e&plosions; 
were: terrific, and :tlie white: clouds:of smoke curling. up-were: 
visiblé from -Ferozpür.': Thus ended: the day- ofthe third: vale 
at which I:had.been present. ^, °° | . n 
. Ferospür,: February: With, 1846, + f 
It is'a solemn occupation, after the. lapse, of COS years, to 
; read: and:copy the above pages from my. Journal of December; 
orden January and. Febrüary;. 1846. The::greatest wonder 
and cause for thankfulness: is, that.1 am alive-toido so;;. The 
figures of those great. heroes, and. kind old men; Hardinge; æ 
Governor-General; and Gough, ` "Commandeér:in;Chiéf,: come 
back to me, and I am lost in amazement at.the condescending 
kindness, with: which:1 was uniformly received by both, The. 
death-of my master, George Broadfoot, at'Ferozshahr, and-the ° 
death, or disablement by wounds, of nearly all:his: Assistants: 
had left practically the whole. executive business of the: Frontier 
Agency, consisting of the;Districts~of :Ferozpür,; Ludednah, 
- Ambala; Khjytul, and of' four great ‘independent Chieftains, 
Patedla; Ladwa, Nabha, and Jhind, in my hands.“ At.:the age 
of 24 I was fortunate to be. so: circumstanced = I : knew ithe 
language of ‘the peoplé ; I: knew. the. representatives ofthe 
Native: independent : ‘Chiefs and all the > Native: officials, and ~ 
-knew-what.Broadfoot’s views and practice, were, and: until the 
` artival--of | his. 'Suecessor, "Major : Henry Lawrence, was.able to 
carry on business, . I was in-excellent health; ;- bad all my own. ` 
and Broadfoova horses at: iwy. disposal; but 1: ‘shall never:forget 


us 
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the considerate coürtesy.of.the two kind old men, for I. was in 
and out;of their. tents. at all; hours, and.a welcome. guest at the 
table ‘of both. Perhaps T ‘was of à little-use to'them : T hope 
that I: ‘Was so-2 at-atiy rate, T was-intensely happy: >- © 
Ar o¢thought suggests itself,::I wonder. how,: idüring; such 
a two ‘nionths as -elapsedibetween December 11th; 1845; and: 
February ith, 1846, we: were able to eat, drink, and: sleep, with; 
the memory: of our: ‘dead friends always coming. back to: usi: If 
a. difficulty. arose in:some letter, thé thought arose.that 1 would: 
ruii -dcross: to! Broadfoot's* tent, "and. ask-;him:.toccleapit: 'üp.: 
"There was his:tent,'standing-empty. ` Think. only-ofithe. dining-: 
table: of-'the-Governor-General, withisix members of his.official: 
staff: "fone; Youth, fearlessness, not recklessness, sense of duty, 
high: spirits}: and;'above all, the impossibility of é Sucepig. from 
our environment; sustained us ` ~o . 
P More ‘sad titis; aftér- the.-lapse of half ‘gentary,stot think: oË 
what has become of'so-many of the survivors. Henry Lawreüce;. 
“kitted in the: ‘Lakhnau Residency +; Hodgson; of .: Hodgson's: 
Horsé; shot down:in the streets‘ of Lakhnau. 3'the /great-Chrisz 
tian soldier; -Havelock, dying ‘just:outside-the walls of that city:-$ 
John- ‘Nicolson; killed at-Dehli?; poor old Wheeler: thrown, with 
- his kind old Eurasian wife, into ‘the: welliof-- ‘Cawnpur ;: Macke- 
—sün;cüt/down:by:an assassin’; Agnew, killed within two: years: 
at Multán 5 Btigadier- Cureton, killed tat.: Ramnuggur ; 3 Henry. 
Durand, crüshed-to deafh:on his“elephant; under::an-archway;. 
and many others; whom I met attevery turn-in sthose:-weeks at 
Ferozpür,. ojat Laliér;' Some disappeared ^as time "went. on 5: 
. Some: lived toa’ "good: old iage, Arthur Hardinge -was.quite H 
boy iñ-this campaign’; I met him:last when he Was ONERE of 
Gilyraltáf,*- In'a-few. years all vill be gone.: à ur 


~~ London, October 13th 1898." 












Jade, VIIL-THE DOCTRINES’ OF, JàiNisw l 
"HE following brief. account of some: of. the: chief: docttines: 

, of ‘Jainism is ‘given: in: -the: hope . that it ;may-prove “of 
help to: European scholars j jn: arriving . at: an ntiderstandin ae Pia 
that. religion.: p pper : ; 
^i The distinctive feature of ‘Fataises is that, in its ‘treatment: of: 
"Being; or Reality. (Bastu), it adopts the anaikanta, or relationál,- 
method; while:most other religious systems adopt the aiZania, ot; 
non-rélational method. :According.to. the, former. method, things; 
arè. “described... strictly. with" reference; to. their : ;several parts;; 
aspects; and relations. : That is to say, any, assettion that is- 
made regarding: a thing. is "made, with réference only to that? 

- part, aspect, or relation of it to “which 4t is- applicable. The; 
athinta. method, ‘on. thé other hand,:i is: that: according to: -which 
an‘assertién. that. hholds good only ‘of a particular att, 'aspect, Ors 
rélation.df.a thing, is:extended to'it absolutely, The following 
illustration of this distinction ` from. the religious . pectrines: of. i 
Jainism inay sérve to;make my, meaning clear, |. ;: 

: Some religionists hold that fva (soul) and - -Brahina: (God 
are one, whilst. 'other& assert. that they are. distinct; but a Jaini; 
will say that: jive and:Bráhma are one: as well as. distinct. : "héys 
are..one, -that is, with; reference to. shakti (power); ‘but they: are; 
distinct, with. reference to dacpakti (manifestation-of; that power): 
The adele pam or dr ees i itta of: AE ds. 












.Brahma. : To hold that- it is-absolutely- one with Brahe 1 is cet- 
. tainly to stretch a doctrine to an extreme which will ‘make’ it 
absurd and conducive to irreligion and impiety ; because, if 
'soul, even in the worldly condition, were one with Brahma, 
‘there. would be no reason why we should desire, and strive after, -. 
Mukti (salvation) ? If we, while. infected with rag dwaishh, 
and wok, were one with Brahma, it would be useless to practise. 
virtue, devotional exercises, and: Dhtyan (meditation). Thus, 
to hold. ‘absolutely that Atma is Paramatina, is not true; «put it 


is true in a certain respect, - - . —- 


. 
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According to Jainist V diu; “or? Drita; ‘has infinite” Lunas 
áttributbs);: and Sts in jive, ‘or Aia, soul, and ajiva, (nan 
iy^ th of, Which “is, of five’, kinds, ‘namely, ‘Aakash, 

= (Space); Pudgal (hatter) Kal’ (time); Dharm ‘and "Adlarin, 
; These two kinds of Drabas (beings); that i is, Jia: and ajiva, éxist 
Sifrom eternity, and c impose the "world. ' ` They constantly change 

. heir conditions, "but áré nevét dnüiliilated y ‘nor-does any’ one 
Jf them ever ‘become. thé other. Theyiare' Separate and inde-. , 


` 














“There are gome yëitgióhisfs who believe. in: the existence of , 
ve whilst: there are. others: wlio discard, the existence of 


“t amounts. to this, that, áccord- 


ing to ithe fri y aida (nón-soul) 'comes out of Jiva (soul) ; g 


"while, enr holds i tlie Pen soul”, ;comes, out of -non-soul, 





aia, Jiva; E d 
‘One ofthe: cher: Jodtipés of. t Toile i is: E i2. càn 
xist, without, its savabhava (differentia), ‘constituting and indi- 
“eating its very existence, and“ that; the suvabhava (differentia) 
Hof a Draba: (thing). 'cánnot. become nil, '"betáüse: that would 
reduce the, thing itself to. “nothing, ` which: is: antagonistic to - 
another: doctrine, that somėthing. catiiot become nothing, 
* ' Hence; jiva cannot lose its distinguishing attribute, which i is the 
“power of knowing (Gyan); ~: 
It might be- said that ‘what we “call matter is. 'Wothing , ‘buta 
i, : Modified form : of’ soul, and’ ‘that,’ though _ tó us; it does fot 
“appear to be so, yet in reality” it has the” power, of knowing, - 
“But Jainism does not hold’ that to.be true which is. contradic: 
-Partaksh Parman (the. evidence of; the senses in their’ 
jéalthy. and“ “normal; ‘condition). ‘Of ‘course,’ “according $ 
Jainism also, 7 divs is everywhere.; even the smallest; space is. 
“without soul; hat. does not mean that everything is. oul. 
?No doubt; dd , iti the'tablé-befoté me, many souls; (igas) 
' separate i fine Bodiés which^we cahnot. see, but. this does ` 
" nói mean. that: thé table: itself is jive, ' ' Besides this, if. there's 
, hO?teal ‘existence ‘except, jóvá, then; wheüce has; jiva. got stich 
ities as .anger, , pride, ` deceit, ' avarice, . sensuality” etc ?. 
ow TF ‘everything is ‘Brahma, | and there _ is. no éxistence:but, one 
*Brahma who is good, pure, changeless, áll knowing,: all seeing, 
all-powerful, then whence; have i ignorance, and various Sorts ¢ o 
T ‘two 
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' account ‘for'this; * Eit 1 „Al A 
qualities to Brahma, ot^ we mast mit the existence of.. ‘matter 
asa separate and’ independent’ entity: Jainism adopts the 
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„ second. view, and: holds. that iva (soul) and: padgal-(matter) are 
* mixed together from-eternity. ` The "distinguishing; attribute of: 
.jivà.is-to know all of, past, preseht and future; but. as-from 
‘eternity. jive is intermingled: with  pudgal (mattei; fhis: attri- 
. büte is.not manifested in.it. — . 
‘It. may *here be asked: how. matter. affects. saul ` That- it 
° affects: it, is confirmed, at any rate; by daily. experience, Give, a 
"little quantity. of wine to a man, and see how it. makes him: lose 
" his senses. It may ‘be urged that wine does:not affect, soul, 
. but only. intellect. Now, . what. is: the.function. of . intellect? 
` It is to7know. and understand things. .Is this attribute: of 
' knowing and understanding contributed to intellect:by .:soul. or 
^ by matter ?^ Now, wlien, by wine, ‘the quality of knowing: and 
_ understanding i is affected; virtually soul-is affected... 
 Jainism-. teaches, that. ‘soul, on account. of . the. bondage of 
tKaramas, is subject to birth and.death; pleasures, and; pains, 
' Katamas dre. of two kinds—Dradba. -Karamas | cand” É Bhava 
"Karamas. . Draba Ravawmias are the: ‘assemblages. of. the atoms of 
“matter, whilst’ Bhava Karamas ate the: various feelings and 
- passions which soul undergoes, . Draba- Kavamas, or’, those 
‘atoms of matter which are'in. bondage with, and’ affect; sansaré 
Jiva. “(worldly -soul),. are of eight kinds. ' "The first; which are 
‘dalled Gyana Wesnia,, ‘are ‘of ‘such à natyre that, when combined 
"with soul, they. impair its knowledge. (Gyan). - -"The.second, 
“which are “called Dershna Wesnia, impair soul's power. of 
ub 'Dershan (seeing). ."The:third; which are cafléd - Mofnia, are ; of 
: two descriptions = Ders/ia * "Mohnia. . and ` Charter “Mohnia. 
, Dershná-. Mohnia prevent soul’.from believing . in "the. true 
; doctrines. tegarding ‘soul, and non-soul. They, are ‘like- wine, 
: which ‘makes men see ‘things. in - other tlan, their true tight, 
“Charter Mohnia prevent soul from acting” rightly.; "They ;pro- 
‘duce’ various "sorts: ‘of passions in.soul. and. conduce-to the, com- 
; missiori of sin. ~The eed which are called. Antrai sis 


Sata P Bardnia. and “Asata: Bitiditia.- Sata’ ‘Baidnia, ee. for 
"soul vatious -sórts- of material; comforts, and pleasures; whilst 
' Asata Båidnia subjéct it'to pains. and: hardships. .. ~The, Sixth,- 
~ which: arevéalled/ Wand Karam;, envelope soul in. various ‘kinds 
“of bodies,. "of “different genera, "sücli-.as those: of man, | animals 
; ete, and: of different . ‘shape. ' 'The ^ seventh, which . are: a 
Goter Karama, are’ the cause: of soul's birth deing.in,-a~ high. or 
Tow’ family: "The; eighth; which are called Aat% Karama, sus- 
"taii soubit a’ body:for'a certain. period. ‘Thus thers are. eight 
“kinds : of Draba: Karamas.. which -are the. causes of all the 
: different sorts of wor ldly conditions-of soul. r 


, ea fai again; are Rag. Dwaish; ‘Qing ana hating 
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Par: Drabasyand Moh (ignorance) which: Sansavi j jiva (worldly 
“.souls) manifest, in various sorts of passions and affections, ‘There - 
“dsnimit-mamilic: sambandhA correlative: relation) between’ Draba 

-and BkavaiKaramas. s ‘Both:theseiclasses of: Ka@ramas-are.with 
~ the sansari jiva from eternity, The first is with the; Jiva owing 
3to: the’ ‘second; and the second is.owing to:thefirst...2t is notithat 
"Karamar. have become attached tojivaand: rendered. it impure'at 
some patticular-time.; but Jainism:;holdsithat.Azma (jiva) is--in — 

. ithe dansariccondition, that: is, rendered’ impure‘by the bondage 
-lof‘Kavamas from eternity, Some:say:.that before creation soul 
Lwasin'a'pure ‘condition, - but-that at some particular time it. was 

' Hmade:impure. and: ‘put into: the world:by. Iswara (God); .. Such a 

Sdoctrinesis: not-consistent with. the.: glory.’of-God,. -because;iif 
“God Himself hadirendéred Atma; which-was: previously-i jn a:pure 
condition, “impure, then-what necessity--was there for. sending ` 

,.2down:tlie Vedas‘and:other..eligious -books ?.:By various fes 
^velátions: it appears: clear that God desires: soul to:become" pure 
` and'cobtain salvation 5; bat, -ifusuch is God's wish, why-should- 

:God-Himself:have'rendéred impure, souls- -which. were: préviouse 
»lycqure?- "Such -a capricious -dispositionis scontrary “to” ithe 
ture. of. God, Thus‘Jainism: holds that 244a, : “owing to: the 
selects’: ‘exerted ‘upontit by matter; is impure from.eternity; .-.. 
-oltiissthe characteristic: of: Draba Karamas that: they; pro. 

;duce: Bhava Karamas; 'that-is, eae Doaish and Moh; in soul ; 
vatnid:the past. Draba: Karamas; having ‘produced. their result; that 
“is; having: given’: pfeasure : ior. pain: 'to. the soul;. produce: Rag 
“Dwaish’ and - Moh in it, "which, ^ in^tlieir- turn, attract other 
“DrabaKaramas,:the- fruits of which: Atma tastes in the.futüre, 
C Rag: Dwaish. and Mok are-the-origin of. good' and-bad” actions, - 
" S because'actions-are tiothing: but the Sutward.expredsicns of. ‘the 

< "feelings: ‘of the mind, - :. 

i So long: asithis: ‘process oes on, souli is subject. td "birth. and 

rdeath;assumes-new : bodies; and is:born án: high or-low:-: ‘position, - 
«according to:the: merit and demerit‘ofits actions, ¢ Thus-it will 
 tbe'seen' that: there: is^ no “need: of any: ‘personal.’ Creator, -and 

that the:combination-of Draba: Kavamas and :Bhava: Karamas 

_ with soubis-the the originof. the sansavé condition. - . 

2 2 Then‘ i there . are: three states of: “Atma, —Ashublo :: : Upug, 
i Shubho Upug-and Shudko’ Upug:'. Ashubho Upug includes bad- 
feelings: atid “attions;such:as carnal desires; anger, stealing; and 

—ekilling;- ete, wbich-áttract towards-Atrna ‘such Draba:  Karaínas 

Fas: bring it/into^ the’ circumstances "and.-conditións in which it 

*:suffers paini- andi inisery.- Subho: Upug includes good: feelings and 
"aétionsz-such- as‘: kind-héaftedness; desire for ‘the ‘goodi of 
"others, devotional exercises and the: like;: Which attract: towards 
odtma such Draba Eavainaéas' bring: it into the circumstances 

2and: conditions’ in: whith-it enjoys material. ‘comforts. and. happi» 
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‘ness, Subhas Up 32 Be state in whicli Gné ktiows’the: natures Sof 
"jiva; and; ajiva, à dud freés "oüeself ‘from Rag: Dwaish-and Mok, 
tSo long as - Atma’ remains , with SZz0Ao ; Upug;:and: Ashubho. 
Í Upug, itis bound by: Karamas, and.. continues subject. to birth- 
~and déath, "But when it ‘abandons both of these states and- emè 
“braces that of Sudho Upug, it becomes disentangled from, Kara- 
‘was àd-attaius to its own distinguishing attribute. ‘Atma, when 
“it hast reached" this - Stage becomes God; and is worshipped. in. 
“Jainism,” Jainism: does. not propound. the’ éxistence: òf, -any 
“particular? personal’ God,’ but. téaches ` that bas Nien ‘when. 
"freed from. Kárainas; i is God; z 
-Here it: may be asked whether God i is. one; or many, A Jaini 
will answer, that God isoue as well as not only many, but "infi- 
“nites Tu: respect ‘of Sarup (condition), God..is. one ; butis 
‘regards number, He'isinfinite," Tlie: condition in. whicli- Atma 
*(soul) :bécoines Parmatma: (God3, “is ‘one, £e; it is ides nticall: 
‘thé. same ^ Iri ‘reality Jainism ‘worships, - not any.. Sila 
Atma, but the condition‘in which 4émaexists-as: perfect, : pure, 
* good," "dll-knowing,. ;all-seeiug ~and" all-powerful,” -Ir . Jaivisin, 
prominence is given, not.to:thé individuality; but:to the ;condi- 
“tion in which 4a (soul) bécoines: Parmatioa (God); and: that 
condition, -whatever . may: be . the: -nüniber ofthe souls” ine 
; dividually, i is identically-one:and.-thie: samé “For. ithe: xeligions 
thich -lày - down ‘that, ` afte. Mukti: (salyatiob), ‘therë. is: no 
"difference between. the souls- which. have obtained. salvation, - 
“and God, it is absurd to liold: absolutely:thdt- Atma, after eman: 
-cipation, "becomes. one with God.. "This cán?be trüly.c held ‘only: 
“int ‘respect ‘ of the. position or condition, às above described, ‘As: 
^régards: umber, such. an ‘amalgamatidi: with, God:dües:&ot. 
“accord” with treason, ~ They: admit. that. God: is changeless ant 
, Akhand (entire), . Now I ask, when soil: ámalgamates:-*with 
God, does it exist, ‘or ‘does it: become: ‘annihilated’? Ifig be^ 
“Answered that ‘it exists, then there. ‘must : be.some; addition.to 
“thie # ‘Brahma (Göd) and: consequently the; answer: * incon: 
“sistent with the doctrine that: God. is changeless'$: if oi the: other’ 
“Hand, it beheld that the individual: soül is: annihilated; : “then: 
it is inconsistent: with the-assertion that soul is dénashi mper: 
E shable). "Thus the oneness of Godi is Hus riot. absolutel yj but^ 







































w rotted. to fives -some “account Of. afi 

oül) the first of: which is Aakash (spate W vhich #8 -also- 
and eternal: Its* »distiùguishing ` ‘attribute: -is-to ‘give 
“place ‘to: the her- five Drabas. : Ai is. s Akl id. e Penfirey, and 








*. "phe sécoiid'of the’entities tha aie tof sou Picdgaliavattér), 
which is ‘alsa eternal and uncréated. Tt;exists:éitlier inthe form 
"of Pariumus(atoms),ori inthe form of Askhandds, (combinations . 
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of atoms). It has four Gunis Ödistinguishing attributes), 
which, are- Saparsh - (tangibility); ‘Ras (taste), Gaudh. (smell) 
and Barun. (colour). : These are the distinguishing . attributes 
of matter. Sound is also a: Peryat (condition) ¢ of. matter ; that 
is, when combinations of atoms strike against each other, sound 
is:produced. . Some. men hold that sound. is. an attribute of 
space; but.a little. consideration will show that this. View is not 
tenable; When a thing is Amzrteck : (without form), its attri- 
butes miist.also be without form: Now. space is without form ; 
but-we find. that sound is not without. form, because it can. be 
obstructed by material things such as.walls, doors &c.; therefore 
Sound cannot be an attribute of space. Saparsh includes hard- 
ness and softness ; roughness and. smoothness; -heat and. cold ; 
ligatness and heaviness;. Atoms are never without these. four 
attributes, though: in. some of them there may. be the pre- 
ponderance of all.the four; while in, others three, two, or one 
may preponderate. Earth is composed of.those atoms in 
rwhich-there. is a. preponderance. of. all the. four, .. namely, 
tangibility, taste, smell, and colour ;. water. of those.in which 
tlieré is a preponderance of three; Viz., tangibility, taste and 
colour; air of those in. which: there. is a preponderance, .of 
tangibility only. ... 

. Atoms are. "indivisible, but combine and form, bodies visible 


u 


tous. Two attributes, sthat is, roughness and, smoothness, aré — 


the cause of their combination. . Atoms in -which.there is.tlie 
samé degree of these two attributes, do not combine, If there 
be two atoms in which there is.the same degree either of rough: 


ness or. of smoothness, or - of roughness in one.and.smoothness . 


in the other, they. do not combine.. But if in one ofthe atoms 
either of these attributes be twice as much as the same.or the 
sppposite attribute in the second. atom, then the first will attract 
the second, and: they will.combine, Thus combination and 
separation are always going on among the atoms. ` 
. Combinations of, matter are of six kinds, —Pager Bade, 
such as stone, wood &c. ; Bader, such as milk, water. &c., Bader 
"Suksham; such:as . sun-shine, or. moonlight.; Suksham | Bader, 
such, as smell, sound &c. ; Sukskam, such as ‘the - -eight kinds- 
of Karamas,, “Suksham i a such as combinations of 
two atoms, | 
The third of the ajivas is Kal (time), which -is, also an 


uncreated: and .eternal Draba. The distinguishing. attribute - 


of time is to -bring on. changes. In Jainism, time is of two 
“Kinds =Wishchat Kal and Bivkar Kal; but the latter is. not. a 
eal entity ; it is-only a condition of the former, Wishchai Kal 
ervades the whole Tir/oks (universe), that is, there are an, 
“Infinite number of Kal Anus (small particles, called . Kal)—one 
Anu on every smallest part of. space. These Kal Anus are 
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invisible, : This is- the teal: Kat’ Draba, which! givés ‘rise tò. 
Bivahar Kal; such as hours,“ days &c. . Bivaftar Kalis deter- 
mined. by the movement of the material-atoms from: one Kal 
Anu to another, The smallest -Bivakar Kal is Sama, during 
which ‘a material atom passés from one Kal Anu to another... 
In the same way all other kinds: of Bivaha? Kal are determin: ™ 
èd by the ‘movement of other material bodies: 
~ The remaining two Drabas, that is, Dharam, and Aiia. as 
they are unknown to other religionists, are peculiar | tó ‘Jainism. 
'The distinguishing attribute of Dharm Draba is that. it helps 
soul and’ matter to move, while: that of Adkarm’is to help 
them to cease to move. - These two Drabas, like Adkash,'‘are 
also not infinite in nurab: but one, entire, pervading | the 
Tirloks (world). 
- Perhaps the reader will not clearly see why the existence 
of these two entities is admitted in Jainism, "Therefore, I will 
endeavour to make it clear. Thére are -two kinds of attributes 
of every entity,—those which are dependent only upon the Dratan 
of which they are attributes; and those whicli require for 
their. exsistence also the help of some other Draba”; as for 
instance the Gyan (power-of knowing) of Atma, is-dependent 
upon the Atma itself, but the quality of being-a man dóes not 
depend: only upon: Atma, but requires-the: help of Draba Kara- 
mas. "In the same way; Saparsh, RasGaidh; Barun, of matter 
‘depend upon the matter itself ; but the quality of being a: pitcher 
does:not only depend: upon the matter itself, but requires" the 

- help of:a potter. The first kind‘of attribütés are the Suvabhava 
of. Draba, and excépt such Suvabhave all other attributes réquire 
the help. of some- other Draba. «Thé! formér Draba‘is called 
the Upadan Karun; The Suvabhava of a Draba requires bnly 
Upadan- Karun, but‘ other attributes require 1 both! -Now-itiie. 
inentioned above that the Suvadbhava of Jiva; is-Gyan} and that 
the Suvabhava-of matter is Saparsh, Ras, Gandh; Barun and 
Shabd (sound) ; but in soul and: matter we also find "iotion ánd 
cessation of motion for which there must be some uimit Karun, 
and these are, inthe Jain Shastras, described by iho iames of 
Dharm and Adharm. : 
i^" Thus, -according -to Jainióm,: thede six- Diabas are: "duxit 

ANidhun (uncreated and eternal) ; and, as the three Zir/oks (world) 
are composed- and made of these six Drabas, therefore: the world. 
3s'also: Azad Nidhun. :As the. condition: of JDrabas changes; it 
may; with reference to condition, be rightly: regarded. ás unte 

- and perishable, but,‘ with. reference to ‘the? Drab zm 

EL is iem 'and imperishable; a ae ee PEL 
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NOTE BY-THE EDITOR. ^. > l 


The ` importance of the above interesting“account of tlie 
"doctrines of Jainism, on what may be called its philosophic 


4. Side; can hardly be overestimated. Though it leaves much 


-and certain questions that may be asked. ` 


‘untold, and in some particulars is not wholly free from obscu- 
rity, it goes a long way towards filling up a: recogttised gap in 
our knowledge of Indian philosophies: All attempt at: detailed 
criticism must be reserved for a future opportunity į- in the 
"meantime, there are certain salient features that may be noted, 
`~ Tn the first place, it will be observed that, in its view of 
the nature of Being, the system is primarily dualistic, though 


.itregards non-mind or, rather, non-soul às comprising five 


r 
i 


independent and eternalentities, viz. matter, space, time, and 
dharm and adharm—the latter two apparently "corresponding 
to force and inertia (?). In its treatment of the properties -of 
thattér; it in some respects anticipatés modern conceptions to 
an extént which, regard being. had to: the crude state of 
physical science at the time when, in all probability, it was 
elaborated, is remarkable ; though it-cannot:be said that in this ` 
respect ıt is singular; indeed, in some òf its features the 
system seems to betray clearly the influence of Aristotle, and, 
perhaps, of earlier Greek writers. ; Its rejection of whatever is 


. contradictory of thé evidence. of the:sénses in their healthy and 


normal condition seems to rank it, so far, with the’ * common: 
sense" school of philosophy. It appears, so far as can bë 
gathered from-the writer’s account, to évade the crucial ques- 
tion. of the way in which matter acts upon mind, or soul., 
Holding, as it does, that each and every soul is eternal, it 


Ja'stands in opposition to the Vedantié doctrine ‘of absorption. 


jc 
i 
A 





- The questions which suggest themselves are many. Among 
them, it may be asked how the doctrine that soul, on its 
emancipation from the worldly condition -of bondage with the 


| karamas,becomesnot only “perfect,” “pure,” * good, “all-know- . 
` iig” and * all-seeing," but.also “all-powerful,” is reconcileable 


with the doctrine that it retains its individuality, and conse- 
quently that souls in this state are innumerable. How, in other 
words, can each of two or more souls be all-powerful ? Then, 
again, there is an apparent, though possibly only apparent, in- 


'i'consistency between the view that God (Brahma) is many —in 
- fact, infinite in number, though identical in kind ; being, indeed, 


^no Otherthan the infinitely numerous Jaramatmas—and. the, 


statement of the writer, that “by various revelations it appears. 


.clear, that God desires soul to become pure and obtain salva- ^ 


tion; but, if such is God's wish, why should God Himself: have ` 


.rendered impure, souls which were previously pure? Such a 


capricious dispositión is contrary to the nature of God;" 


o 2 
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° where the phraseology üsed seems. to imply the ‘existence of 
one God, distinct from the emancipated a£mas. . 

“Further, it. may be asked how, whether the.. desire. in. ,ques- 
tion—that. souls may. be pure and , obtain salvation—be - 
predicated of a universal Brahma, or of ‘each..and. every: indi-- 
‘vidual emancipate -aima, its existence, concurrently with the 
° existence of aimas: in' a. state. of bondage - with -karamas;- is 
reconcileable with the:doctrine which attributes omnipotence to 
this universal Brahma, or to these infinitely numerous paromat 
mas, as thè case may be. - . 

‘The writer, it may bė. observed, is gilént regarding the ques- 
tion -of the relation, if any, . ‘existing, or capable of. existing, 
between the individual. -paramatmas, on.the ‘one hand,. or,,.on 
thé other, between those. paramaimds apd the jivas.-in the 
wey .conditjon,. whose emancipation “ Gód" is.. said. to 

esire, 

‘In conclusion, it may bé added that, in order to convert then 
intó readable English, I have had, in many instances, to modify 
the writer’s-expressions. In some cases, 1 have: done so in 
féar and. trembling, lest. I should unconsciously misrepresent 
hismeaning. I think I have avoided this';.but, if I have not, 
I trust that he will sét me right. 

In the latter patt of the paper, treating of the. ajióas, ahd 
especially in those passagés which deal’ with the laws: of the 
combination of atoms, thé nature of time, and the mode of 
operation of dharm'and adharm, there aye obscurities which . 
1 have had no alternative but to leave as they stand. . 


DITOR, C. R. 
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ART. IX THE PROBLEM OF SCIENTIFIC EDUGA.. 


ae |:  TION-IN INDIA 
*HE. Besearch* Institute, as; foreshadowed in Mr. 3. N, 
„d. ^ Tata’s scheme, if it could be ‘successfully - lauhiched upon. 


its c career of utility, might be expected to, open a new era in 
the history of .the intellectual and indystrial development of 
India, The scheme, alike colossal and magnificent in its 
conception; is worthy of the great Parsi philanthropist, . whose 
patriotism. is only equalled by. his princely munificence, *. 

It. is characteristic of the originator of.the scheme that he 
has not suddenly sprung it upon the Indian public for the sake: 
of sensation-making. Mr, Tata, ably seconded by his energetic 
and indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Padshah, has diligently 

«7 Svadied the subject; approached the representatives of the 
Goverüment, from the Viceroy downwards, and sought | counsel 
of some of the most eminent educationists. 

The present seems to be an opportune moment to take a 
rapid -survey of all that bas hitherto been done or attempted 

^ jn the direction of imparting scientific education in this 
„country, . especially keeping in view the particular branch of 
-science with which,I haee the honour to be, connected- 
Chemistry. Before proceeding further, it may be ‘better, by 
way: of. preface, to glance for a moment at the origin | and. 
development « of Syrfthetic Chemistry. } 

When,. some four years ago, M. Berthelot drew à picture of 
the happy millennium to dawn about, the year 2000 A, D... 

. when all the: necessary articles -òf food would be artificially 
_ prepared by the chemist from the very elements, when foreign 
lands, would. not be worth fighting for, when wars and-annexa- 
“tions would .be things of. the past, as rich: harvests would be 
gathered in the; laboratory, his ‘utterances were 'regardéd' by, 
. many as,those, of.a visionary., But the Perpetual Secretary" 
.of the gréat. Academy of Ssiefices, . “hiniself a mighty ‘and 

|. untiring: worker for nearly- half a century i in the field. of Syn- 
thetic Ohemistry, i is‘not- to be. ranked. as a day-dreamer. Ín 
order fully to; realise -what Synthetic Chemistry ` has already 
done and-may be expected to achieve in the future, it is only 
necessary to direct our attention for a moment to Germany as 
77it-was at the beginning of.this century, It was in the year 1828 
that ,Wohler startled the scientific world by the artificial 
preparation - of urea, No single chemical discovery of this 
Century " writes Professor Thorpe, “has exercised so great an 
influence on the development of scientific thought. a e s,s s-o 
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, With it was s opened 'out- a new danat of investigation, upon. 
which the chemist instantly seized, The present generation, 
which .is ‘constantly. gathering such rich hargests from the terri- 
tory won for it by Wohler, can only with: difficulty ' transport. 
itself back: to that remóte period in ‘which the creation of an ~ 
erganic tofiipound within: the body of a plant or an-ariimal . 
appearéd to'be conditioned in some mysterious way: by the 
vital force, ánd they can hardly-realise the impression which the’. 
building up of urea from its elements then made upon: ‘men’ 's 
minds? . -+ 
: At- about this period. Liebig, a countryman of” Wöhler’sy 
immortalised his name by a series of equally brilliant syntheses: 
of organic compounds, It is not alittle remarkable that: both 
these great German founders of Synthetic Chemistry had to 
_travel-to foreign lands to catch their inspiration at the fountain 
head. Wöhler had, in- 1823, journeyed to Stockholm; to sit at 
the’ feet‘ of his master, Berzelius; and Liebig had repaire ine 
Paris, to be associated with Gay-Lussac in his epodii-taaking i 
researches on the explosive compounds’ commonly known as 
the fulminates, ` 
‘The history of the modern supremacy of Gerinahy in the 
industrial. ‘world is thé history of the triumphs achieved: by 
successive generations of silent and patient workers:in the 
Laboratory, the bare enumeration of whith would. occupy some 
pages; , It: may suffice to allude to the synthesis of Conine, the 
poisonous ‘principle of hemlock, the` first „artificial :formiation 
of an alkaloid by Ladenberg ; of Alizarine from Coal tat deriva- 
tives by Graebe and Liebermann ; of Indigo by Baeyer, aud. of 
-the Sugárs by Emil Fischer. — : 
- In order to illüstrate the' ecoriomical disturbances brought y. 
about’ by ‘a single chemical discovery, it is only necessary to 
bring. into prominence, that of alizarine. “The synthetic . 
formation of alizarine créated nothing less than a reVolution | in 
.one of our leading industries, and completely destroyed ai? 
staple trade of France, Holland; Italy; and Turkey. - Alizarine: 
is one of the main . products of the madder plant, the ‘roots’ 
of which ‘have ‘been used from time immemorial for the saké 
_ of the dyes which they’ contain, Pliny tells us that in bis 
time ‘madder was well known to the sordid and avaricious, and’ 
` this bécause of the large profits obtained from it owing to its 
employment in “dyeing wool and leather. „Originally: it was 
grown almost exclusively in India, Persia and the Leyant— ua 
Moors intfóduced it into Spain, whence it formed its way into: 
the: Netherlands, Alsace and Avignon were long celebrated: 
‘for their madder. Twenty years ago, it was the most import- 
, ant of thé natural’ dye-stufífs used By the calico printer and 
Turkey réd dyer; and he annual impórt—of 1 this -country - 
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ewas -valued- “at. £r, ,250,000' "sterling, ‘the South : Lancashire 
district -alone - consuming upwards of: 150° tons weekly. «The 
chemist- has: : changed. ‘all these, and the 'cultivation ' of thé 

NN. various: species. of. the Rubiacew for.the purposes of the dyer, 
“which: has continued for thousands of. years downto our own 
time, istiow practically’at an end (Thorpe). And India the home 

. of ‘thè: madder ‘plant has been reduced’ to the condition"of 
having-to import 31:lakhs of Rupees worth Alizarine annually; 
The fate.of the Indigo industry of: Bengal is already trembling. 
in the balance, and although the planters have taken to:improv- 
ing and-cheapening the "process of manufacttre’ they: can at 
best postpone the’disaster for atime; avert itthey cannot: 

. Artificial Indigo will § sooner or later supplant: the natural: dye 
DUE ; 

"Some date ago I wrote to a friend and fellow student of mine . 

at:Edinburgh who is now. engaged as a chemist in one. of- thë 

eo ‘nig-dye. works, (Farbwerke}. in Germany, to furnish me with" 

* some idea as to.thé- working: capacity of adye-work: No . 
apológy:is needed: for quoting some portion’ ‘of the letter I. 
received. “I: merely: mention that we have 22 Kms. of 
rails: in *the: works. for tbe ten little "engines: which “carry! 
materials from any'part of. the works to any other, We“ have ` 
gasometers, lots of- electric light, ‘and electric: transmission of 
energy.. In: the -Labofatories we have. turbines and ‘steam | 
engines ;, .-: electric. driven. stirring ‘apparatus, vaccum pipes; 
compréssed ‘airy .&c;, In some Laboratories there is electricity, 
Professor: Le Blanc, ‘the ‘ celebrated ‘electrical Chemist, is head 
of our electro-téchnical Laboratory. : We manufacture sodium 
by--electrolysis: ‘There are now 100 chemists, 3,500 workmen; 

a- ant a.staff of about 150. clerks and officials. ;. . . . I am 
engaged almost. entirely in néw investigations. The work is 
interesting .ánd well: paid. My "work has been” for yeu. 
almost entifely. confined to organic Chemistry," 

`The most notable feature in these dye-works is the stimulus 
and encouragement given to original research, so that, while, ~ 
new: discoveries are: cropping up from time to time, bringing 
‘in handsome returns to the capital employed; the bounds of 
. Science are at thesame time enlarged. 

I trust enough has been said above to justify the com. 
manding position assigned to chemical science in Mr. Tata's 
Scheme. (see below); at. the very outset, however, we are 

"Uvesnítented with a serious. „difficulty as to how to give ita. 
practical: shapé;.it$ weak point seéms to be its failure to take. 
full advantage of some of the existing institutions. 

The founding of -something likea. Faraday Davy Institute, 
where only scientists of acknowledged position would carry: 
on their investigations, “would: be wide of he, mark and out of 
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place.in:a; country. like India: - Thenconditions favourable -for 
the: growth: ‘and. development: of. original: research;seem.to-be: 
thata student should: work ünder. the direction and. supervision. 
"of; ar in conjunction: with, a Professor:who- is'himself engaged 
in.-óriginal : ‘investigations,: and-who is thus capable-of: ‘infusing " 
“his own: ‘spirit and enthusiasm into -his’ pupil. It-is.in-this - 
;humble;ard modest. way that. a foundation-has been laid:in 
England; Germany, &c.; for the creation of.a -race of original 
workers.,and thinkérse- The; initiative: iü- this. direction has 
` already: been táken. ^ ©. PIEPERS o 
Let:me more fully: illustrate what has been said: just now. by 
xueiurendes to the state: of things .which-'obtains::at ithe 
Presidency College-.- Here- we: have already a; well organised. 
staff: of ^ professors; demonstrators,. ‘assistants, . &e., and fairly 
- well: equipped laboratories’ to -carry.on the ‘major-part-ofuthe © 
workiformulated in: Mr, Tata's scheme ;* ‘the. électric* engineers, 
ing. and agricultural chemistry, ofwhich there:are-nio chairs:in> 
this ‘college, aré: however, fully, represented’ elsewhere. : 
Qn:a-rough;calculation, it is-found that;:thezupskeep-^of. the 
' Scientific: department of: the: Presidency: College ‘alone: costs 
about Rs. 60,000 ża year, which; if-capitalised. at 3° perrcent., 
would. amount, to, 20-la¢s:of rupees: To this must'now:-he, 
added.the.óoutlay incurred for tlie two: Laboratories, with- fittings 
and :apparatus as, accumulated: by:the- Slow. and gradual addi- 
tions during the last quarter of a:century-—an outlay.not falling 
short.of.4 lacs of rupees, lt with thus be :evident that:the 
&cientfiic teaching and’ work:going:oh at the Presidency: College 
represents:a capital of about: 24-lacs, =i o 57 «56 jane yet 
-[n. the‘ proposed ‘sclieme we find :that a> sum: vof: Rs 1,006006 
(one: lac) „has. been set apart as the ‘initial zoutlay::for the - 
' Chemical. Laboratory. (apart;-from: building). : “Now ‘in=:the 
new chemical. ‘Laboratory. of. this . DAA "the: fittings. alone 
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- cost Rs. 65,000, and the total valuation of it, including building, 
apparatus and appliances, may be: put. down at somewhere near 
2i lacs. This splendid. Laboratory has“ the merit‘of being 

_-Plgnned- and ‘worked: out by one who combines -in himself an 
: experience :of.-25. years’ educational labours .in India ánd:a 
. knowledge of :the, best laboratories, of Europe, and whose 
sposition: in -the world of science. stood pre-eminent-one in 
fact who is unquestionably the ablest expert on the subject in 
India; Such being £he.case, it.is scarcely.to..be expected that 

- the proposed Laboratory will at all. come up to the: standard of 
the: existing. one, in spite. of: the. fact. that the entire gift of 
Mr. Tata is: likely to-be swallowed up by it... What has been 
-said: above. applies, mutatis: mutandis, to some other jahoratories 
^as Well eg; the. Physical. Laboratory. of this College.and the 
"Chemical; Physiological.and.:Pathological.. Laboratories under ^ 
" course of- "construction in sonnesuon,. with. the. Calcutta É 

«Medical College. | v * 

In my humble opinion, it. would. ibe: a waste of money’. and ‘a 
"diversion ‘and misapplication: ‘of energies, to aim at creating a 

. Separate Institute. -It would: be moré conducive to the cause 
of science in India, if thé existing institutions in, the different 
"parts: -of sIndia, . ‘the: colleges for. physical, science; medicine; 
 engineering.and: agriculture; were.utilised. to the, fullest. extent 

' and; whenever found necessary, widened in scope and improved 
‘upon, 7.For. instance, a: wing mighti be added ete qud a chair 
“endowed there. ocv 

A misapprehension seems ‘to prevail, I am afraid, as. regards 

the ‘scope. and capacity, of some of the existing institutions, 

' Fhis-misapprehension :seems to arise from the circumstatice that 

&- we have hitherto had.to be contented with simply preparing 

_-students -for a prescribed.course of study in. sciences as required 
-for';jthe ‘University examinations, and that we have: mot. as 
‘yet been ‘able to produce original, workers, ` This. ‘deplorable 
state of things is due.to :causes over which those who are 

‘responsible. for teaching sciences. have absolutely no control. 
“There. is,- practically, no -career open .to;those who ‘would 
"devote themselves -to science, The flower of the.” graduates 
and undergraduates are necessarily attracted‘ to the’ professions 
of the ‘law, medicine and engineering; which, though they, 
are. becoming over-crowded day by’ day,. still hold out the 
ee prizes in life. ..A;-gdod few are also. annually absorbed 

"the provineial ` executive seryice, now filled up by open 
a examihations..: “As itis, only second or third-rate 

. students are found .to take up chemistry. for the.M. A. degree, 
and they choose the subject,. not because they have. any parti- 
cular liking for it, but because they.-want. to’ have a diploma 

. of the mastership- attached to: their names. In Europe and 
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. America: the cültivation- of! sciéncé and: its application itt thet: 
arts-go. hand:in ‘hand. : Some: of:the-Gerinan.dye-works,: as) 
has beeét.seen; above, each giving srar pyment; fo 100: chemists; 
ot: "ores: ffs. Cnm NINE oid 
^ What-is,: ‘however, badly: seeded: is- éncoutapement in-t 
sape of handsome post-graduate: fellowships, for: the eréution:: 
of which‘ the fund: which: is proposed to. be.raised with Mr; 
Tata's :donation as the nucleus, should be set-apart, and. these : 
to-be distributed to the several provinces of India, giving thé: . 
holders thereof: full option'to.-carry on their: research. vat amy: 
well-recognised:place or institution. -For instance,.a graduate * 
. who has. taken honors in'M. A. in botany might be encoüraged * 
to: continue :his work under the Superintendetit of the Royal. 
Botanic Gardens,. Sibpur; who'is always an specialist... oces 
* A graduate ‘in medicine, : again, «who-has, in the! opinion: Of > 
his! ‘professors and-examiiers, :shown captitude for pathology 
and physiology, should be associated with -.Dr,. Halldna-Gb te 
Mr. Harikine.to study Bacteriology. : ` Then- again the. Physical - 
and Chemical (Laboratories: of the Presidency. College miglit 








.. éàch'accommodate-half-a-dozen-students:engaged in original. 


research. `- fù this waya kind of:healthy* inter-provincial iemu-. 

lation would also‘-be.- set "up. For instance; if. Madras - found: 

; that.hér own ‘graduates had to travel all. the way«sto ` Calcutta: = 
"and there réside; for some'three. years tó be trained in-originak . 
investigation “in ;ore ‘particular’ brauch, 'she:would -"certainly:- 
look about;and take steps to wipe: off what, she could hot y 
senang asa réproach.- . ^ à en 

"When, ‘by’ the slow. and’ gradüal - -revalàtlan df: diu: plate” B 

Sketched: above, ʻa ‘trained. band’ :of original - , Workers: Bide 
been secured,':they might further be encouraged to. proceed: 
. Europe: ‘to: round. off their: education :under veteran: specialists: 

: Taking-the scheme as it is, there seems to be some’ confusion ' 
of. ideas. .. A, chair.of Analytical Chemistry i is vague and-almost 
"unmearing everywhere, except, perhaps, in one or two places in. 
Germany, “where the highest degree of ‘specialisation is: aimed ; 
ât; and the ‘Analytical Laboratory is-under ‘the direct control. and 
supervision -of the ?Professors themselves, though: ‘the: work:is.* 
mainly conducted! by efficient.demonstrators, Then it is foun 
that! too’ much’ is “expected ‘of a. Professor of “ Technologica 
Chemistry: applied to;different: Arts. and Industries,”::with his 
staff of ‘a demonstrator and- glass-blower, &ci : ‘The: industti zu 
- tinder this ‘head; which ought to receive’ earnestiattention-arec$-- 7 
glass, soap, matches and candle-making, earthenware:aid “pots ` 
tery, tanning, “dyeing, . vülcanisation.:of caoütchóuc;.:pharmas | 
ceutical” preparations, including:the:extraction of the-alkaloids: 
"of the cinchona? bark,inux vomica, ; opium. and: the thousand) 
and one’ other indigenous drugs 1t is foid that: in ther year 
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ending gist March, 1897; India. had to: import about 26 Jäktis” 
of rupees worth of ‘tanned leather and articles; made thereof? 
11 lakhs worth of. candles, 7o ^ lakhs: worth of glass -afticles ; 
earthenware and porcelain. valued at 21 lakhs in round nümbers;' 
-"iüatches at 29 lakhs ; soap at 12 fakhs, dyeing and tanning” 
materials at 73 lakhs, and so on.* 

> Two match factories and a glass fáctory were afarted- neat? 
Calcutta only a few years ago, and they have all 'coine to 
grief for lack of technical knowledge and-experience; "The^ 


projectors made the serious blunder of.putting the.caft befóre^ 


. the horse. `. They discovered, when it was too late, that,unless: 
they could engagé experts in England or Germany at à heavy: 


premium—a premium which . would swallow : up ‘all :the^ 


‘profits: and.something more—it would be hopless to carry” 
on the -business.. It would’: be nothing short of a. miracle- 


if a single. Professor of Technological Chemistry -were tö” 


nt 


achieve for us the desired endt- In these days of high .speciali- ` 


sation inthe arts, the slightest improvement in one direction 


and. the. cheapening of prices arising therefrom, wóuld be^ 


4 


enough. to give a particular industry a decided advantage over 


- its: riváls: Some ten years ago “ Bryant and: May's safety? 
,màtchés "' had undisputed command over the Indian market; ' 
now-a-days matches made in Sweden and Japan have almost : 
completely ousted the former, . It is of no use turning out a? 


set of smatterers and jacks-of-all-trades, for this. is' what’. we: 
are driving at in the proposed scheme.. It is to be dotibted 
if a dozen. chairs on Technological Chemistry would fulfil th& 
object. What appears to be the proper course to adopt‘is: 


t 


that a chosen and picked number of students be sent annually’ 


to Europe and America and there be apprenticed -for a number“ 


fj 


of years, if necessary under payment of premium, to learn“ 


the technical arts and acquire expert knowledge. These, when“ 


-they return’ home after the expiry of their . indentures, will > 


always be in request, and it is through the agency of such men‘: 

that we hope to start the chemical industries by and bye. — . 
One important branch of science appears to have been: c overs: 

Idoked—Geology and Mining. The mineral resources -of:our 


country. have been only imperfectly developed, and .a.curri+' 


culum in science would be rather one-sided which did not take! 
into account the vast: dimensions ` which the mining industry 
is likely to acquir= in the future. 

~~~-India~ being essentially an agricultural country, the sciences 
relating to agriculture should also demand the . fullest con- 
sideration, and, instead of a single chair of -agricultural 
chemistry representing it, ample provision should be' made 
LOCARE SNMP TUNES SE ANDRIA disti re SENSUS 
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* Vide“ Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of | British - 
India with feum "countries," — 
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for thécstudy: "of: Zoology; with: special:reference tò, entomology 
* "arid:sericultüre; veterinary medicine; botany;: forestry, Ses, HE 

celts Will; iprobably: :;be. objected:that,. by attempting too many. 
things at atime, the- scheme -will -become :cumbrous and 

expensivexand- ‘therefore... unworkable,- We. 'have.fortunately; =-~ 

.evéniin:the;direction of anui educations. ample. materials 

‘“to.work upon: uc AR E 

^. [Ehe School of. forestry at Delka Doon, ihe Koricultunal Farm 

‘at. Saidaput,: "Madras; the. ‘newly-created . -lectureship on agris 

cultüre 'at- the --Seebpur + Engineering College, and that. on: 

Geology" at - the: :Presidency'vCollege;: the. Poona College of: 

Science,*-atid-the. ‘School :of.vetérinary. surgery and . medicine, - - 

at Sodepür near :Calcutta, fulfil. much.of::what is:expected of. - 

a College: ‘of Agriculture «such as: we; got: ‘attached to. the - 

Imperial University. of. Tokid. 'Surély.Wwe çannoti expect..a , 

` v more qiialified: person: than: Dr:.:Léatlier, who. was appointed. on | 

the strong recommendation öf DrisVoelcker; 25... 3 + e 

eti'us*now taker ae hasty: glance at: medicine. . Ther ; 

"(en chairs “attachéd -to` the Calcutta : Medical; College, . 

bay; Madras atid’ Lahore each..has a: Medical College of 

‘the same státus;^ Theré- cannot: bé less than .35.Professorships, . 
ali-told, in these ‘four: Medical.Colleges. Taking the average 
pay- ofa: 'Prófessor : at.Rs.-1,500, we:-have the' respectable sum 
of “over: Rs; 56,000 per- month* given: “away - in salary alone . 
"These: inédical:” institutions, ‘the: premier- ong. having been 
“founded: iore» than’ 60-years age, during. tlie beneficent ad- 
ministration: of Lord: -William - Bentinck, Have, done excellent. 
service in their -days':- buf: ‘they have beeii allowed fo outgrow 
the Tequirements- ‘ofthe time; The. system in vogue ünder 
which recruitment - for: these ‘posts is confined.’to, the Cote- 
":nanted' Indian: ‘Medical Service, is open to- graye; objections. 
(Am ‘arrangement: which- tolerates that. the. Civil. Surgeon, say of 
Gaai ‘should Awake. one morning and, to* his infinite. 

* "Surprise; find ‘himself-appointed by telegram a Professor.of ° 
Physiology: tlirough- fo qualifications of -his own, but solely 
by virtue of his ‘seniority in.the-graded service, must ‘be pro- 
hotiticed a glaring anachronism, which, is seriously hamper» : 

““ing.the progress-of science in this coüütry..' None but specia- 

lists: should kold these posts and. the remuneration attached 
"to them is by no meaüs inadequate to thë. pur pie s 

Js Staff of the Poona College of Science for scientific | gu D PE 
ol Professor: of. Geology and chemistry, pia 
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. There-are already: some sixty -or more Professorships and 
lectureships in-science*, including medicine, chemistry,. physics; 
, agriculture, -geology.. and engineering, scattered in the different 
a, Parts: ‘of India; Tet these'all be! co-orditiated to ‘one general 
“* purpose; let these’ bé utilised to the. fullest extent, and "their 
— effitien&y ‘be increased ;.let ^a Laboratory ‘be associated. witli 
éach of them. -Tf, on. an. avefage, we can - secure|tivo: post» 
'.gráduate: scholarships in, -connection:: ‚with. these: chairs, we can 


thus-hope to attract. 120 students. to cajry on: 'ofiginab invésti- 


gatiohs, . A noble beginning:will:thus have been:made..>. 5... 
"India is.-not-a- compact; homogeneous country, like: Japan, 
ae central Research Institute’ with. -An S Imperial. University; 
ike: ‘that: of Tokyo, does: .hot'.seem £o: commend: itself. The 
Calcutta . University sis. going to. give ‘a. stimulus:: to. original 
research. by creating the. degreé. of Doctor, ef - Science A 
separate University: is not. needed; is eG 
«-——M. lhave been led-to: indulge. in a- good: deal, vol destructive 
criticism, it is “because I.iam- sincerely convinced. .that .'the 
; ghodified. plan: I am EDUC SN is cd to secure-a maximum 
Tof work and efficiency. ve d eo 5e] : 








v Tam faking into consideration only the first rate ing 
inofussil Colleges are left pur of falbulatiop.. 


ART. X—THE RELIGION: OF BOETHIUS. 


TN the brief biographical Memoir. pr efixed by. him ‘to his* 
“recent gr aceful translation of the “ Consolation ef Philo. 
“cooky ' of Boethius, Mr. H.. R. James, judiciously enough, 
"passed over the vexed question. of the religion of the author, 
. Yet,the question sees ,interesting enough to justify a restatement 
-of the facts of the case, as it stands-to-day after a controversy 
„Of ten centuries, Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that it 
vis a question of surpassing interest, not merely in virtue 
"of the imposing, ‘if somewhat shadowy, personality of the man 
: whose qualities earned for him from posterity the title, at once 
‘noble and pathetic, of “the last of the Romans,” but on account 
‘of the curious psychological problem it involves. 

‘It will be convenient to set out by stating shortly the lit 
that.is known of the life ofthe author of the * De Consolatione - 
Philosophiz,” . and pointing out what seems to us to be the 
bearing of the facts upon the question at issue, 

Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, then, was the son of 
Aurelius Manlius Boethius, whose Christianity i is unquestioned, 
and who, after holding other high offices at Rome, uuder 
Odovacar, was Consul in A: D: 487. The date of the birth of 
the younger Boethius is uncertain; but it could hardly have 
been earlier than 475, or later than "483 A.D. His father dying 
when he was still a child, he was broughf up by his kinsman, ` 
Symmachus, a Christian: who had the reputation of being a 
man of exemplary piety; and whose daughter, Rusticiana, De 
married, * 

Boethius appears to have distinguished himself from an early 
age by his devotion to letters, especially to the works of the 
Greek philosophers, many of which, as will be noticed later on, 
he translated into Latin. . When or how he first came into con- 
tact with public affairs, there is no evidence to show. ‘Not impro- 
bably he attracted the attention of the Ostrogoth, Theodoric; 
soon after the triumphal entry of that conqueror into Rome, it? 
504 A.D, -At all events, he became a Senator, with the high 
' title of Patrician at the age of thiity ; and was elected sole 
Consul in the year 510. Twelve years later, so great was his 
influence at Rome that his two sons, Symmachus and Boethius, 
mere youths as they were, were made joint Consuls. _On—this~ 
proud :occasion, the. elder Boethius was himself selected to 
pronounce the-customary panegyric on the King, who further 

jis Sense of his services by creating him Magister 
which capacity it was his duty to. be in mote or 
indance on the King's person. 


o 
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hera thunderbalt burst fiom à sky which, to 'uS«at -this 
distance ‘at least, appears to:-have been: ‘cloudless: ‘Taking 
" ádvatitage of a state of suspicioti: which had‘been created in 
the mind of Tbeodóric by certain- symptoms. of. unrest in: ‘Rome, 
zone:Cyprian, who. then filled the post. of Referendary-iin the 
Royal- Court of- Appeal; laid an information against. Albinus, à 
senator apd.patrician, to the effect that he had 'sent.letteis - 
against the King’s- rule. to the Emperor- Justin, Albinus was 
called before the ' Court at Verona- and denied- the charge ; 
„whereupon, -according ito the Anonymus Valesii—a fragment ` 
"appended to the "history of- Ammianus Marcellinus, and. as: 
seribed, with much probability, to Maximian, who-was Bishop 
of! Ravenna between ‘546 . and 536 A.D. ~,“ Boethius. the 
»patrician, wbo.was-Master of the offices, said to thè King’s face $ 
“False: is ‘the information of Cyprian ; but if-Albinus did it; 
then. both I'and the whole senate did it with one- consent; .It 
ig: _is_wholly false, O Lord, my: King!' Then Cyprian, with 
lhésitition,- brought _ forward - false witnesses, notonly against 
'Albinüs, but also against Boethius, his défender. -But the King 
iwas laying a. snare for the Romans, and seeking. how ‘be. might 
destroys them’: -he put more trust in the false:witnesses than in 
the. senators, +- Then. Albinus; and- Boethius ‘were taken. .in 
‘custody: to: ithe baptistery. of the Church." But the King sent 
for: Eusebius; prefect ofthe. City: of Ticinum, and without giving 
Boethius.a hearing, passed senteiice upon: him. The King.sent 
‘and ! caused} him >to be put: to! deatli- òn, the Calventian 
‘property, jwhere he‘vas held -in custody. He was’ tortured.for 
“a very. long time: with a-cord "bound: round. his forehead, so’ 
‘that-his-eyes started; then at last, in: the. midst of his torments, 
shewas killed: with a: ‘club, ne thay 
Axpart- from, the above:seties of: facts, what is certainly known 
regarding. Boethins may- practically ‘be: summed. up in: ‘the ' 
further fact that hé. was the author, actual ór;reputed; of certain 
‘literary . ‘works of diverse: character, which :will: be. described 
further-hereafter. .; First, however,- let -us pause..and consider 
ithe bearing: T what has ‘been. already stated: on the subject of 
eur article. 
‘ry! Birst) thenyàs fo- the. conditions. of Boethius. birth: and idus : 
cation, itis to be. observed ‘that, -while -they ;creafé a strong 
ptión thatthe. would - have. had a Christian training: ánd 
j again, may : fairly -be «regarded: as. implying: that, 
re lie/attained an age. at'which «he. might be -expected:to 
think for himself ir such - mafters,: he. was: at. least a e 
‘Christian, ithe facts ‘catry-us-no further” than tliis... 
he. Marriage? ‘of. ‘Boethius to. Rusticíana- "sands; 









iie ‘may, 









MUS ‘The translation ahotea i is Do given, "by p» H. E Stewart in hie ‘admirable 
‘ety on *Boéthins?” - i SUE r : 
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perhaps, be reed, on a somewhat different footing: - d view, 
that is:to' say, ‘of the. exalted piety: of Symmachus, his father-in-. 
law, i “may. be: regarded as creating a presumption : that, at - 

` time ‘of the -marriage, that: worthy: at all -events ‘believed: 
Boethius | to. be something, more“ than- a.. merely nominal... 
Christian; Bot, on the other: hand, it, must, be remembered 









< thatat.the time of:his marriage; Boethius had -hardly arrived 


‘at aage: at whicli he could reasonably. be expected to. have 
settled convictions on such a subject as the truth ;of Christian- 
ity, and, at the most? could have barely entered upon that. 
profound | study of the Greek philosophers. enh occupied 80: 
great a part of his mature years. ^ ^ 

: We cóme next to a fact: on which -more or: Jess stress iion: 
been laid by most of the writers who-uphold the Christianity . 
of Boethins, among them by Mr; H: F: Stewart, in the essay 
on Boethins already-referred to. This is that he held a number 
of public. ;offices at ‘Rome for which, by law, a. profession “of. 
Christianity was, in the -reign of Theodoric—though himself a^ 
heretic+-an indispensable qualification. «It is to, be‘observed, ' 
however, that the question with.which we are concerned is riot. 
what: religion Boethins - professed, but what he -believed. : The 
former question is relevant-to- the latter only'to the extent to 
which tlié profession.may reasonably- be regarded. as:a criterion.. 
ofthe belief Looked at from a geneyal ;point- of view, this 
is largely a question: of the state of- religious-thought and feel- 
ing ‘in the society to’ “which the person -concerned belongs’; and: 
it is, further, a question -in- the ‘consideration. of which the 
degree. of presstire put by that society: on its individual mem- 
bers, through: its laws, or..through public opinion, cannot: be 
disregarded. There are states of^society. in:which. a man’s 
'profession'.of religion may réasonably be accepted: as,almost™ 
‘conclusive évidence of: his belief, so-far as he has any real 


. belief; in the matter; and. there- are ‘others, again,- in which 


a man’s profession of. religion is entitled to very little weight as 
evidence' of his belief. The -state of society in Rome.in the 


‘early part .óf the' sixth Century of our era when paganism 


still lingered’ among the masses, and, a considerable. proportio® 


of cultured ten were sceptics, but conformity. to- Christianity 


"was imposed. by law, was of the latter. kind. 


‘When narrowed down to individual cases, on the. other hand; 
the’. -question:; becomes : partly one of personal character: and 


. partly.onesof the immediate ‘circumstances under which the 


profession is “made: -We know: nothing, of ^ "Boethids which 
would justify us in'bélieving that, if he-had not-been:a sincerely 
convincéd-Christian; he wonld-have-declined office rather than 
formally. profess . adherence to--the -State religion; Looking, 

hic seriy -at ‘the ; conditions; :of ADS times, at. the fact that 


` 
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he was of Christian family, the friend of. Christians, - and- 
the husband, of a Christian wife; looking, again, at the 

‘miagnitude-of the sacrifice which a different -course would have. 
imposed..on him, we cannot: consider the. fact: that, being. 

acalted to high office the holding of which entailed a formal 
profession of Christianity, he did :not'refuse it; of any great 
importance as an indication -of what his religious belief really 
was.even at the time,’still less of what-it was many years after 
wards, in..the solitude -of his prison cell: at Pavia; which, after: 

all is the question ‘really raised by tht. facts- as we ‘know, 
thems: - 

It remains ‘to condder the bearing on the question at. issue 
of the circumstances of Boethius imprisonment and death. 
This, notwithstanding the ;belief: long entertained to the con- 
trary, is wholly negative. Ado, in his: Breviarium Chronicon, 
some: two centuries after'the death of Boethius, states posi- 
tively. that he died a martyr for the Christian faith, and the 

* tradition tliat this was the case seems to have been universal. 
\ throughout the Middle Ages.’ For this belief, however, there 
jis not the smallest foundation. .The Anonymus Vatlesiz, whose. 
account qf the facts, written within a generation of the 
- event, has been already quoted, whether, as is probable, he was. 
the Bishop of Ravenna, or another,. was evidently a man of 
strongly, Christian. sympathies; In either case, it is. highly 
improbable. that,, if there -had. been any ground for the belief, 
he would have. suppressed it, yet. there is not a' word in liis 
narrative: that lendsethe least countenance'to it. Procopius, 
the historian.of Byzantium, a contemporary writer; is equally : 
silent as to there being. any. religious element either in the. 
charge or in the motive for it. “Symmachus and Boethius, 
his son-in-law,” he says, to quote Mr. Stewart's translation, 
“both of noble birth, were chiefs of the Roman. Senate, and 
bécame . Consuls. Their pre-eminence above. their fellows in 
the practice of philosophy, their zeal: for justice, the assistance 
they offered with their wealth to the: poverty of many stran- 
gers and fellow-citizens alike, the great renown they acquired— 
all this combined to stir up the- hatred of villainous men. And 
when they laid false information, Theodoric believed them 
and slew the two men, on the (ape af plotting a: vevolütton, . 
, and confiscated all their property." 

‘Still , more conclusive, Boethius "himself in the account he 
„gives of the matter in the De Consolatione, clearly describes, 
"the charge-;agairst him as; purely ‘political, He speaks of 
‘having been accused of preventing an informer from producing 
"documents "which: would: have. .proved the Senate’ guilty of 
treason ; of forged letters -by - ‘which he was accused.of having ^ 
hoped for Roman freedom; of evil-minded men having sought 
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his "destruction, “in whom they” saw the champion of both 
citizens and Senate ;” of having been condemned to death 
and loss of rights wholly on account of excess of zeal for the 
Semate:—not a word about Christianity, or religion | in any 
shape. SEE 
Taken ‘gogether, the above series. of facts, which, as we bave 
already said, comprise, in brief, the main features of Boethius" 
life, apart from :his literary labours, justify the inference that 
he was a professing ‘Christian, but throw no clear light on the 
real nature of his religious belief, At the same time, it is to 
be observed that no question as to that belief arises out of 
them ; for, though a man’s profession of a particular religion 
„is no. "proof of his convictions, it cannot be challenged till 
something is known to cast doubt on its sincerity. It is not 
till we come to consider the literary works of Boethius, and 
only when we come to consider the last of them, that the 
question we aré discussing arises; and it arises then i in such 
_a form as to admit of no evasion. - ` 
These works may conveniently be placed under three heads, ' 
viz. (1) those which have no bearing on the question under’ 
discussion, and which comprise translations from the Greek 
into Latin of the works of Pythagoras on Music ; of Ptolemy 
on Astronomy; of Nicomachus on Arithmetic ; of Archis 
medes on Mechanics; of Euclid og Geometry, and, most 
important of all, no "fewer than thirty books consisting of 
translations. of the works of Aristotle, including the “Topita,” the 
“ Analytica,” the “Categories,” and the “De Syllogismo,” with? 
Commentaries on all these. (2) Those which, quantum valeant, 
support the conclusion that he was a believer in Christianity; 
and which, exclusive of the treatise De Fide Calhqlicá; 
regarded by competent critics as. undoubtedly spurious; 
comprise à Tractate on the Trinity (De Trinitate) ; a letter to 
John the. Deacon, on the question whether trinity can be 
predicated of God substantially (Utrum Pater et Filius -et 
Spiritus Sanctus de Divinitate substantialiter predicentur); a 
lettet to the same John the Deacon on the Essential, Goodness 
of Substances (Quomodo Substantiazw bone sint) ; and a Book 
against the Eutychian and Nestorian heresies (Lider. Contra 
Euitychen et Nestorium). 

(3). The famous De Consolatione Philosophie, which makes 

. for. the ‘conclusion .that Boethius was not a believer in Chris- 
_tianity. 

‘As we have ‘said, it is only when we come.to tie 44st of 
these works- that any question as to the religion of Boethius 
«an be said logically to arise. To this it may ‘be added that, 
though the evidence it affords against the Christianity of the 
writer falls short-of absolute demonstration, it appears to us to be 
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of such a character. as to justify the assertion that, if nothing 
had been known regarding Boethius except the fact of his 
having composed this work, there would have been no reason- 
able ground for doubting his non-bélief in the doctrines of 
Christianity. More than this, it seems to us to be of such a. 
character that, if, beyond the fact of his. having composed 
this work, all that was known of Boethius had been the first 
series of facts considered above—the ascertained facts, that 
is to'say, of his birth, education and marriage, his public 
career and his trial, imprisonment and death—, the evidence 
afforded by these facts in favour of the ‘conclusion thathe was = 
a believer in Christianity, confined as it is to the. presumption 
arising. from his profession of that faith, would have been 
a-mere feather in the scale against the weight of the . evidence 
- farnished by this work to the contrary. Iu short, it is in the 
conflict between the testimony of the De Consolatione and the 
religious Tractates alone that any reasonable basis for contro- 
~aversy~-on the question under discussion can be found. 
` Before going any further, however, it will be well to set out, 
_as succinctly as may be, the nature of the evidence furnished’ 
by the De Consolatione. 

To quote the words of Mr. James in the Proem. to his. 
translation of the work, it is when he is “a solitary prisoner 
at Pavia, stripped of honours, wealth, and friends, with death 
: hanging over him, and*a terror worse than death, in the fear 
lest those dearest to him should be involved in the worst 
results of his downfall,” that the opening of the “ Consolation 
‘of Philosophy ” brings Boethius before us.” “He represents 
-himself as sealed in his prison distraught with grief, indignant : 
at the injustice. of his misfortunes, and seeking relief from * 
his melancholy in writing verses descriptive of his condition. 
Suddenly there appears to him the Divine figure of Philo- 
sophy, in the guise of a woman of superhuman dignity and 
beauty, who by a succession of. discourses convinces him of 
,the vanity of regret for the lost gifts of fortune, raises his 
mind once more to the contemplation of the true good, and 

_ Makes clear to him the mystery of the world’s moral _govern- 
mènt” s 

In what way "Philosophy does this, and what manner of 
.impression she produces on her interlocutor, may be imperfectly 
gathered from Mr. James' Summary of the Five Books of which 
thé Consolation consists. 

da CEPR -BOOK I. 
THE SORROWS OF BOETHIUS. 
s SUMMARY. Fy 
` Boethius’ complaint (Song 1.)— CH. 1. Philosophy a appears to Boethiüs; 
. drives away the Muses of Poetry, and herself laments (Song II.) the 
disordered condition of his mind. On. II. Boethius is “speechless 
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with ámazénieiit, . Philósophy wipes away the: *téars that have ‘dondea 

' his eyesight. —CH. III. -Boethius recognises his mistress Philosophy, 

' "To his wondering inquiries.she. explains. her . presence, , and .recálls to 

' his mind the pérsecutions to which Philosophy Ras oftentimes from of 
. old been“ subjected by an ignorant svorld.—CH: IV." Philósophy bids | 
. Boethius declare his griefsi "Herelates the Story: of his: aunjust-acc Bod 

‘gation’ and ruin,. He,concludes. with a prayer (Song: V.) that the 

möra} disorderin human affairs may. be' set. right.—OH,. V. . Philo: 

, ;Sophy admits the justice of Boethius self-vindication, but grieves 

"rather for the unhappy change i in his misd. She will. first ‘ tranquillize 

` his spirit by soothing teniedies.—CH. VL: - Philosophy , tests" Boethius 

‘mental state: by g@ertain qüestions; ` and discovers three chief cause’ 

of his soul’s sickness : (1) He has forgotten his own true natures (2) 

ihe knows not the end towards which.the wholeamiverse tends: (3) hé 

knows not the méans by which the world i is governed. 1 


Book Ik 
THE VANITY OF FORTUNE’ S GIFTS. 
SUMMARY. 


s Ca I ‘Philosophy reproves: Boethius for the foolishrieás of his ,cóm- 
. plaints against Fortune. , Her very nature is caprice.—CH. Il. Philos 
sophy in Fortune's name replies to Boethius’ ‘réproaches, atid proves 
* — that the gifts of Fortune are hers to give and to take away.—CH. III. 
Boethius falls back, upon his- présent sense of misery. Philosophy 
reminds him of the brilliancy of his former. jfortunes,—CH. 1V. 
Boethius objects that the. memory (of: past’ happiness is*the bitterest 
portion of the lot of-the unhappy. Philosophy, shows that much is 
, sti. left for which he may be'thankful. None. .enjoy perfect satisfac. " 
-tion with their lot. ‘But happiness depends hot on anything which 
Fortune can give. . It is to be sought within.—Cu. V. All the gifts of 
Fortune are “external ; ; they can never truly be our own. Man | cannot - 
find his good. in worldly possessions. Riches bring anxiety and 
trouble. —Cu. VI. High place, without virtue is.an evil, not a goód, 
Power is an empty name;—CH. VII. Fame is à thing of little “account 
when compared’ with the immensity of the Universe ‘and the ‘endless- 
ness of Time.—On. VIII. One service only can. Fortune do, when 
. she reveals her own nature and, distinguishes true friends fiom ea 


602... Boog TIL, , Ad. 
"TRUE HAPPINESS AND FALSE, de tte 
Summary. cc 


- CH. T. Boethius : beseeches Philosophy to continue, : She pial to 
lead him.to. true bappiness.— CH. II. Happiness is the one'end ‘which 
all created beings. seek. They aim variously at, (2) wealth, or (2) rank 
or (c) sovereignty, or (4) glory, or (e): pleasure, because they. think 
,, thereby to attain either (g) contentment, (6) .reverence, (c) ‘power, 
"5 (d) rénown; or (aygladness of heari,in one or other of which, they 
sevérally imagine: happiness to consist.—CH. III. Philosophy. -pro- 

, ceeds, to consider whether -happiness ican really ‘be secured in any of 
` these ways: (a): So far from bringing contentinent, riches ‘only add 
to men's. wants.—CH. IV. (6), High position cannot of itself Win 
respect. - Titles command no reverence in distant and barbarous lands. - 
They even fall into contempt through lapse of time.--CH. V. €) 
Sovereignty cannot even bestow safety. History tells of the down- 

° fall of kings and their ministers. Tyrants go. in fear of their lives, 
S-Cm VI. (a) Fame conferred on: the unworthy i is. but disgrace. The 
splendour of. noble birth js not a”man’s own, but his ancestors.— C H. 


a 
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V OVI. Ce) Pleasure begins in the restlessness òf desire, and: ends ia 
4...xepentance.. Even the pure pleasures-of,home may turn to gall and 
bittemess:—CH. VIII. All fail, then, to, give what they promise. 
There is, moreover, some accompanying evil involved in each of these 

,,, aims. Beauty and bodily strength are likewise of little worth. In 
—M strength ‘mah is surpassed by the brutes ; beauty. is but outward 
|o show.-9CH. IX. The source of men's error in following these phan- 
,toms of good is that they break úp and separate that whith is ig its 
stature one and indivisible. Contentment; power, reverence, renown,. 

; . and joy are essentially bound up one with the other, and, if they are 
ty. to be attained at all, must be attained Zoge/Zer. , True happiness, if it 
*... ean be found, will include themall, “But it cannot be found among 
` tle perishable things'hitherto considered.—CE. X. Such a happiness 


^" necessarily exists.” Its seat.is in'God.' Nay, God is very háppiness, 


and in a manner, therefore, the happy man partakes also'of the Divine 

. nature, Allother ends are relative to this good, since they are all 
pursued only for the sake of good ; it is 2027 which is the sole ultimate 

end. And since the sole’ end is ‘also happiness, it is plain that this 

good and happiness are in essence the same. CH. XI. Unity is 
another aspect of goodness. Now,all things subsist so long only as 
UR/—théy.preserve the unity of their Wing ; when. they lose this unity, they 
"perish, But the bent of nature forces all things (plants and inanimate 

, things, as well as animals) to strive to continue in life... Therefore, all 

* things desire unity; for unity is essential to life, But unity and’good,. 

^; ' ness werg shown to be the same. Therefore, good is proved to be 
" the end towards which the" whole universe tends.*—CH. XII: Bóe- 
, .thius acknowledgés that hé is but recollecting ¢/wths. he once knew’ 
^ a Philosóphy goes on to show that it is goodness also by which the 
"whole world is governed.t , Boethius professess compunction for his. 
former folly: But the paradox’ of évilisinttoducéd, and he is once: 


"" more perplexed. E , 7 
e  Boox IV. ^ s 
GOOD AND ILL FORTUNE. 
SUMMARY. 


.. Cu.el. The mystery ofthe seeming moral confusion. Philosophy 
@ engages to make this plain, and to fulfil her formér promise to the 
full.—Cz. II. Accordingly, (æ) she first expounds the paradox that the 
good alone have power, the bad are altogether powerless.—CH. III, 
(2) The righteous never lack their reward, nor the wicked their punish- 
ment, CH. IV. (c) The wicked are more unhappy when they accom- 
. plish their desires than when they fail to attain. them. (g) Evildoers 
‘+ are more fortunate when they expiate their crimes by suffering punish- 
ment than-when they escape unpunished..(¢) The wrong-doer is more 
“wretched than’ he wiro suffers injury.—CH. V. Boethius. still cannot 


understand why the distribution of happiness and misery to' the - 


righteous and the wicked seems the result of chance, Philosophy 

replies that this only seems so because. we do not understand the 

.7/ principles of Gód's moral governance.—OH. VI. The distinction of 

./^' Fate and Providence. The apparent moral confusion is due to our 

^ Agnorance of the secret counsels of God's providence. If we possessed 

. * This solves the second of the points left in doübt at the end of bk. 
ijch. vis 





"* This solves the third. No distinct account is given of the’ first, but ah 
answer may ‘be gathered from the -general argument of bks.. ii, iij, ° 


"1 
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the key, we should see how all things are guided to good.—Ox. VII, 
Thus all fortune is goód fortune; for it either rewards; disciplines, 
amends, or pithishes, “and so is either useful or juste 


Book V. 
E FREE WiLL AND GOD'S FOREKNOWLEDGE. 200 
SUMMARY. 


“Oa. i: Boethius asks if there is really any such thing as, chance. 
Philosophy answers, in conformity with Aristotle's definition (Phys. 
IL..iv.}, that chance is merely relative to human purpose, and that 
what seems fortuftous really depends on a more subtle form of causa- 
tion.—Cu. II. Has man, then, any freedom, if the reign of law is thus 
absolute? Freedom of choice, replies Philosophy, is a necessary 
attribute of reason. Man has a measure of freedom, though a less 
perfect freedom than divine natures.—CH. IH. But how can man's 
freedom be reconciled with God's absolute foreknowledge? If God's 
foreknowledge be certain, it seems to exclude the possibility of man's 
free will. . But if man has no freedom of choice, it follows that rewards 
and punishments are. unjust às well as. useless ; that merit and demerit 
are mere names ; that God is the cause of men's wickednesses j that 
prayer is meaningless. —Cx. IV. The explanation is that mant 
reasoning faculties are not adequate to the apprehension of the ways 
of-God's foreknowledge. If we could know, as He knows, all that is 
most perplexing in this problem would be made plain, for knowledge 
depends not on the nature of the thing known, but on €he faculty of 

^ the knower-—CH. V; Now, where our senses conflict with our reason, 

we defer the judgment of the lower faculty to the'judgment of thee | 
“higher. Our present perplexity arises from our viewing God's fore- 
knowledge from the standpoint of hufan reason. We must try and. 
rise ‘to the higher standpoint of God's immediate intuition —Cu. VI. 
To understand this higher form of cognition, we must consider God's 
nature, God is eternal, Eternity is mere than mere everlasting 
duration, Accordingly, His knowledge surveys past and future in the 
timelessness of an eternal present. His foreseeing is seeing. Yet 
this foreseeing does not in itself impose necessity, any, more than our 

' seeing things happen makes their happening necessary. We may, 
however, if we please, distinguish two necessities—one absolute, t$- — 
other conditional on knowledge. In this conditional’ sense alone do 
the things which God- foresees necessarily come to pass. But this kind 
of necessity affects not the nature of things, It leaves the reality of 
free will unimpaired, and the evils feared do not ensue. Our res- 
ponsibility i is great, since all that-we do is done in the sight of allsee- 
ing Providence: 


Now, in the theory of the Government of the Universe, the 
nature of Good and of Evil, and the relation of man to the 
Deity, here set forth—a theory to the truth and sufficiency of 
which, it should bé premised, Boethius repeatedly declares 
his adherence—, not mérely is there not one word that can be 
regarded as affirming, either explicitly or by implication, the _ 
truth of Christianity, but there is, from first? to last, no refer- 
encé, express or implied, to its doctrines, The evidence which 

. the work affords of the state of the writer’s mind ‘on the 
+ subject, moreover, is far from being, solely of this négative 
character. The theory of the origin and nature of evil, 
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. whether physical or moral, put into the mouth. of Philosophy 
* and accepted, by Boethius, i is positively inconsistent with the 
doctrines of Christianity. . As Mr. H. F. Stewart observes: 
** To the mind of Boethius, evil is what it was to the mind of 
Plato, nothing buta shadow, and a semblance; for God, who 
can do,all things, cannot do evil. How, then, can evil exi st? 
Certainly experience teaches us that something which we call 
"physical evil is present .with us, but, far from being evil in 
reality, it is an instrument for good, and its infliction is the 
.greatest benefit that can be conferred upon. the wicked. Moral 


evil, ‘however, presents a difficulty ‘different in kind and in, 


degree from physical evil, and the arguments advanced by 
Boethius to disprove its reality are somewhat. feeble and 
common-place. Thus, he speaks of the victims of moral evil 
as non-existent, as mere moral corpses, not seeing that the 
power to strike dead or wither implies a certain lively vigour 
and reality, 

-Although he seems to’ be so far in accord with Christian 
doctrine that he looks upon moral evil as in. no way limiting 
God’s goodness, and on sin as the fruit of men’s own wilful 
disobedience and free choice, as a’ disease of the soul and 
nothing more, still he is very vague and doubtful on this point, 
and chooses rather to confess the wickedness of the majority 
of mankind, than to include, with Augustine, the whole world 
in one sweeping -Contiemnation; Indeed, he recognises the 
possibility of man’s attaining’ to "perfection, and that without 
any assistance from divine grace, The notion of a world lost 
in sin and in need of a Redeemer is.one that does not suggest 
itself to him at all.” 

The same.may be said of Boethius’ conception of man’s 
duty. It is, to quote the same writer again, “to know himself 
in order that be may shortly become convinced of the utter 
worthlessness of external goods. He must conquer Fate; 
che must “free his soul from the fetters of the body and let it 
soar to Heaven on the wings with which Philosophy will fit 
it, calling the while on God to help him in his effort to rise 
above the earth. 

“ This, then, is the ethic of Boethius,—to seek the highest 
good in God, to lead a pure life, knowing that every movement 
and every deed takes place in this eternal presence. 

“The thought is noble, the words are not wanting in in- 


spiration ; būt no one surely will have the hardihood to. 


~fidintein that either thought or expression are (sic) particu- 
larly Christian. A moment's consideration of his doctrine of 
evil will bring this out into stronger relief, Toit, as has been 
said above, he denies all real existence, aüd 'so precludes 
the necessity of redemption for. sinful man ; for’ sin brings 
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"dts. ih pubishment with it and passion has" pó čr to weaken, 
` but ‘not to destroy,- Wickeditess- is à sickness of the soul 
‘ Which should move-our pity rather than out indignation?” 

^" In the scheme of rewards àüd- - punishments laid down by 





: Boethius 1 in Book IV, there is, ‘perhaps, some appearance ‘ofa. 


' conflict; but no. indication of Christian belief. "Thus, wheéu 
Boethius enquires of Philosophy ‘whether she takés‘no account 
‘of punishment of the soul after’ the déath of the body, she 
replies; * Nay, truly, great are these punishments, some of 
them inflicted, I infagine, in severity of retribution, others in 


--nétrcy of purification. Butit is not my present purpose to © 


speak of these.” On the other hand, a moment afterwards, 
we find Philosophy saying: “ But mark the ordinance of 
‘eternal law. Hast thou fashioned thy soul to ‘the likeness of 
‘the better, thou hast no neéd of a judge to award the ‘prize— 
"by thine own act hast thou raised thyself in the scale of 
excellence ; hast, thou perverted thine affections: to basér 
things, look not for punishment from one without thee—thine ' 
own act hath degraded thee and cast thee dowi,” 

The reference’ to the '* mercy: of purification ^ has been 
claimed by some of the champions of Boethius’ 'Christianity 
-as.poiriting to ‘the, Catholic ‘doctririe-‘of Purgatory, But Mr, 
, Stewart points out that it is ‘anticipated by Plató in the Gorgias; 
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< Finally, itis cleat that, while Boethius admits the i immot- 


tality “of ‘the soul, he rejects the Christian doctrine “of the l 


fésürfection ‘of the body. 
Mr. ‘Stewarts ‘Synthesis of the ethical, dnd, if it -deserves 
' thé t namé, theological, system of the Consolation is, in short, 
thoroughly just. That system, ‘he says, “maybe succinctly 
“described as Platonic, modified by Aristotelianism ; and, äs 
'& Roian of ‘Boethius’ tastes avd education could "not - ‘help 
having an intimate knowledge of. Cicero and’ Séneca, fhere'is 
s ‘Rothing surprising ‘in the'stróng ' ‘dash‘of Stoicism that tinpes 
"the"whole, But While lie often échoes the doctrines of Proclus. 
and.Plotirids, he studiously“: avoids ary attempt to blend Christ 
With Plato, Such as was made, “by Synesius, and ‘the’ ‘pseudo: 
Dyénysius i in the fifth and sixth éehturies, 


"C We find him in, ‘strenuotis ‘opposition —nothithstandtigg aT 


` that Hildebrand hás to' say to the: contrary—to | the Christian 
, th&o y' of, creation, and ‘his Diialistn ‘is. at least’ ds “apparent 
e$ Plato's. We find chim ‘coquetting ‘with the anti-Christián 
` doctrine’ of thie © ‘itiniortality "of the- wong, ánd"'assumiing' a 
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-position with regard to sii which is ültra-Pelagian and. „utterly 
; untenable by a Christian theologian. We find him, with death 
"t before his eyes, deriving. consolation, not from any hopes of 
: a. resurrection, of seeing God in this flesh, but from the- present 
- contempt of all earthly pain and: ill which his-divine mistress, 
“the perfect.solace of wearied souls,’ has. taught him." 
i In estimating the degree of weight to be attached to the 
: work as evidence of the inner religious convictions of. Boethius, 
vwe'have to consider, not merely its contents, but the conditions. 
“under which it was written. It would'be. difficult, though not, 
‘it ‘may be, impossible, to conceive of a-sincere Christian," unger 
- àny-cifcumstancés short of actual constraint, inditing such a 
+ work,: not as;an account of the conclusions of others, but asa 
confession of his own faith ; and this is plainly what Boethius 
-does in the Consolatio, in which there is hardly a pageto. be 
‘guilty of an anachronism—without. its * credo.. : But to us, at 
; least, itis inconceivable that any sincere Christian, with, the: 
"fear of-a violent death, before his eyes, and in the. absence 
t of all constraint, should not merely record such a confession | 
"of faith in his own hand, but find in it an all- sufficient. 
oaaao ' 

- So strongly has this- heen felt: by the majority of thé cham- 
“pions ‘of: Boethius’ Christianity, that,. while one of them; ‘has 
"gone so-far'as to reject, the authenticity òf the De Consolatione, 
“several others have: maintained that it is unfinished, and that 
: the:part we possess was intended 'to be nothing . more thana 

prelude to a further book, or ‘books, in which the more effec- 
rtual:consolations of the ‘Christian faith were to be contrasted 
with what had gone before. 

«Apart from the: fact that. the internal evidence i in favour of 
"the aüthenticity of the work is overwhelming, and that it was 
“never questioned by the earlier writers, the first of these theories 
^is opén' to:the objection that, if the work is. not genuine, it 
must, from the-nature of. its contents, have: been a deliberate 
- forgery, arid that, in view of the fact ‘that Boethius was 
‘generally. reputed to beia. Christian, it is difficult to. believe 
wthat the author. of such a forgery would have courted dis- 

"comfitüre - by fathering. on him so obviously anti-Christian a 

‘work. The only motive, indeed, that-could well be imagined 

'for.his “adopting such a.course would be a desire to discredit 

"Christianity; by making it appear that so illustrious and learned 

aman had declared against it. But the probability of. any 

‘one with-the.qvfalifications which the De Consolatione discloses 

"being influenced by such a motive at the time -at which, :if à ` 
‘forgery, it must: have - “been: written, seems infinitesimal. As 
to the second theory, it is absolutely incompatible, not ‘only 
MIU id "wWhole:tone.of. the Weis but with its structure. , ; 
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The ‘theory of Bair, that the: De Cénsolationé-is to be re- 

. garded rather as a defence .by Boethius of his life-long labours 
in ‘the .cause of philosophy, is ingenious, but seems equally 
inconsistent with the tone of the work, in which the writer’s 
' assént to the doctrines laid down is repeatedly affirmed.. RR 
Still lesg can we accept Mr. Stewart's own view thatthe De 

* Consolatione is to be looked upon in the light of * prolusions " 
: —as a diversion, in fact, from the melancholy of the writer’s state 
—ratherthan as a segious composition. Referring, onthe one 
«Land, to the views of those who. would cut the knot by reject- 
ing the authority of the Tractates, and, on the other, to those 
‘who regard the De Consolatione as a declaration of the writer's 
withdrawal from Christianity, he says: “There seems to me 
to be an alternative explanation at: once simpler and more in 
accord with.common experience; The ‘Consolation’ is in- 
tensely artificial. a page of it smells‘of the eae The 


eo 


heart beating itself out against the bars - of its prison. The 
prose, though it sometimes rises fo a certain height of passion, 
often stiffens into the dull formality of a logical treatise. So, 
too, many of the themes elaborated, the tricks of fortune, the 
misery of the wicked, and the like, are hardly of a kind to 
lead one to look on the work as a definite statement of ulti? 
mate religious convictions. There is really little depth of 
‘argument in the earlier books, and the later ones are.in the 
main rather speculative than devout. ° 
“Bearing all this in mind, let us now see what Boethius 
was doing when philosophy | entered to him. He was writing 
poetry to pass the time and ease his pain. This, to my think- 
ing, gives the clue to the motive of the ‘Consolation’ ^The- 
gloom and silence of the dungeon, the terrible consciousness 
of desertion by his friends, the enforced idleness, would have 
driver any ordinary man mad, much more one of Boethius! , 
vast mental activity and insatiate appetite for work. He tries ° 
verse-writing, but finds that it does him more harm than good, 
leaving him exhausted and unstrung ; his present exciteg 
mood is not the one -for theology ; a philosophical dialogue 
with occasional interludes of song shall be his diversion, and 
help him to bear the ghastly companionship .of his own 
- thoughts. Whenever his bitterness overmasters him and, he is 
giving way to the sense of his wrongs, he can call in a phy- 
'sician who will enable him to pause and look, dispassionatély - 
on the uricertainty of human wishes and his íniserable state; 
who will brace his faculties, and perhaps recover for him 
something of his ancient skill i in -reasoning,” 2 
Our objection to this view is pect: ‘First, it is éxceed- 
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ingly difficult to believe that a sincere Christian would: find 
such a móde of whiling away his prison hours reconcileable 
“with his- conscience, In the second place we differ emphati- 
cally from Mr. Stewart’s‘ estimate of the degree of feeling 
~~ displayed in the De Consolatione. It seems to us that, far from 
being cold as marble, the verses, in spite of their smoothness, 
are not at: all devoid of passion, while the prose, though, 
from the nature of the subject, it is often ‘dull and-formal, 
abounds in evidence of deep feeli The tone is certainly 
nowhere that of a man who js tr iling with “the truth for the 
sake of beguiling hours.any of which may be his last, : 
- Before- we state our own conclusion, a word must be said 
xegarding the Tractates and their contents. First, as to the 
question of their authenticity. "Though the external evidence 
.on the point is by no means conclusive, we.see no valid reason 
for absolutely rejecting that of any but the De Fide, and no: 
_serious reason for doubtiag that of any.of the remaining four, 

^ except but the Book against Eutyches and Nestorius, 
It seems to us, to begin with, that the internal evidence for 
.& common authorship of the De. Consolatione and at least 
three of the Tractates, the De Trinitate and the two letters to 
John the Deacon, which are all clearly by the same hand— 
is overwhelming. Not only, in spite of certain peculiarities, ' 
does the style. of the Tractates resemble that of the ‘Con: ’ 
solation’ in most important points, but what, is more conclu- 
sive, the mode of thought, which is in some respects distinc- 
“tive, is the same in all four works, -A noteworthy instance 
of the latter feature is the writer’s treatment of the nature of 
` eternity as an attribute of Deity in Lib, V, Cap. 6 of the * De 
* Consolatione’ and Cap. IV of the De Trinitate. “God,” 
says Boethius, in .the former work, **is eternal; in this 
judgment all rational beings agree. Let us,then, consider 
what eternity is. For this word carries with it a revelation 
alike of the Divine nature and of the Divine knowledge, 
Now, eternity is the possession of endless life whole and 
` perfect at a single moment. What this is, becomes more 
‘clear and manifest from a comparison with things tem- 
.poral. For whatever lives in time is a present proceeding 
from the past to the.future, and there is nothing set in 
time which can embrace the whole space of its life toge- 
- ther. To-morrow’s state it grasps not yet, while it has 
already lost yesterday's; nay even in the life of to-day ye 
live? no longer than one brief transitory moment. Whatever, 
therefore, is subject to the condition of time, although, as 
-Aristotle deemed of the world, it never have either beginning 
.or end, and its life be stretched" to the whole extent of time’s’ 
infinity; it yet is not such as rightly ‘to be thought eternal. 
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Bor it do&s siot include: "&nd- éimbraté' the whole s apace. of infinite: 
life at? ‘once,’ but Bas- mo present ‘hold. on things to come, not 
yet ‘accomplished: ! Accordingly,” that which includes and! 
possesses the: whole: fülness-of unending ‘life at -once, from» 
which” nothing: future is? absent, from which nothing past has ^ 
«escaped; this js: rightly- ‘called «eternal; this must of. necessity 
Þe evef present to- itself. in full self-pòssession; and hold the 
infinity of movable tie’ in an abiding present. ‘Wherefore: 
they deem not rightly who imagine that on Plato's principles 
thagreated: world is ‘made co-eternal with the Creator, because: 
they are told that he believed: the- world to: havé had no 
-beginning in- time, and ‘to be destined never to'come to an 
end. For itis one thing for existence to’ be endlessly pro- 
jonged, which was what Plato ascribed to the world, another 
for the whole of an endless life to bé émbraced! in the . present, 
which is manifestly -a property- peculiar to the: Divine mind. 
‘Nor need -God appear‘ edrliér in .r&ere duration ofi timet 
created things, but only priorin the unique simplicity of His 
"aturé. -For the infinite progression of- things‘in ‘time -copies 
this immediate existenée in thé present of the .changeless. 
dife, and when it cantiot'succeed in- -equalling ‘it, ‘declines froin 
"movelessness into: motion atid-falls -away from: ‘the simplicity 
of a perpetual present ‘to the-infinite duration of the future , 
‘and ‘the: past; and -since it cannot possess the ‘whole fulness., 
of its life together, for the very reason that in a manner it 
‘never ceases to be, it seems,-up to:a certain: point, ‘to rival that 
"which it cannot ‘complete--and “express by* attaching itself 
indifferently to any present -motnent of time, however -swift 
and brief; and since this beárs. some: resemblance to that evei- . 
abiding present, it bestows i on -everythifig- to which it is assigned* 
the semblance of éxistence; But Since it cannot abide, it 
"hurries/along'the: infinite-path of time, and the result-has been 
‘that it continues ‘by ceaséless movement the life the compléte- 
-ness of which it could not’embrace while it stood still. So, if 
we are minded to give things their right-names, we shall follow 
"Plato ‘in saying that’ Ged indeed i is’ eternal, but the world.éver- 
lasting. - sA s af "INE e 
Precisely. the sare idea is repeated in the: De Trinitate, 
‘the wiiter'of which, to qüote- "Mr, Stewarf's analysis, argues 
“Time and- Place are not ` ‘real’ attributes, and. cannot -be 
‘predicated of «God ~at’ all. Whereas we 'can^saysof a inam 
»that. he came yesterday, of.God-;wé must declare that. Heis e 
‘and is always. The former “is--an accidental »predicate the: 
‘latter signifies-existence in the past,'in’the presént , and.in thè 
future, “THis is ‘equally. ‘applicable,’ so’say the: ‘phildsophers, 2 
“to the stats and other immortal bodiés.- ‘But in connexion with 
"God this: always” -éxpresses a-preserit quite. different from'the 
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* otv? of tetiporal: things. *Earthly* time is fleeting and? en: 
during: Torsa little" while ; divine’ eternity is permanent and 
immoveable:.” So, too, the category.of place' is no real attrié 
‘bute. ” True, $é' can say of:a man’ that he is in the market, 
But’ that is ar accidental’ and not a‘ real: attribute, like * white" 
of ‘png. Now God<is ‘not iñ any place, but all places are 
ipfesent to Him.” "The ‘other : ‘actidentals do not*concern' Him 
in any way.” 
^ Invthe case of: ghe Book : ‘against Eutyches and Nestorius 
the internal: evidence of-a common “authorship ‘with ithe -De 
Consolatione - ds müch: léss strong. ' Indeed, not only the terë 
but, in’ many. respects. the ‘style,’ of this .Tractate- contrasts 
sharply with that.of-the-other Tractates and ‘the Consolation.’ 
‘The “only exteinal evidence to.Beethius’ authorship of this 
work that possesses: àny claim to-be ‘regarded as contemporary 
is the Anecdoton ` Holderi. -This would be ‘conclusive if the 
‘curious: fragment’ sò éalled' could ‘be attributed with any cer» 
—wAinty-to Cassiodorus. So ‘far;. however, -from holding, with 
sener that the Anecdotow is conclusive, we cannot, fór Yeasons 
anto-which it is, impossible fo enter-here, go: even so far às 
‘Mr, Stewart and: think: that. it: possesses “great value as:con- 
tributing evidence," ,'On'the,. contrary, the. language of the 
fragment seems to us absolutely conclusive against its being 
Xhe. composition . -of Cassiodorus at all; ‘or its'having been 
written, as 'Uséner ‘would have us believe, about 522'A. Dy 
date at which the author ‘of: it could not possibly have 
“written of either Symmachus or: Boethius, as he:does of both; 
dn the past -perfect’ tense, vid, -"Boecthius' dignitatibus 
*sümmis excelluit, . utráque lingua peritissimus" orator fuz" for 
"both were still alive. 

Oh the whole we. think the authorship, „ofthis Tractate 
must be considered. doubtful, 

AS to, the matter of the Tractates, a very brief description 
will- suffice. : The De Trinitate”? is, in substance; a refutation, 
of the Arian heresy;, and a defence of what, in the first Chapter, 
‘thé writer states to be the: Catholic Faith on the Holy. Trinity, : 
vis. that “the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is .God ; so ‘that father, Son and Holy Ghost are one 
‘God and not three Gods," The defence consists in’ showing 
that the dogma is’ Seen. with reason and with the Aris- 

_'totelian logic. 
In the letter to Jobn the Deacon on the question K Utrur 
Pater et Filius,’ ‘et Spiritus Sanctus de Divinitate substantialiter 
'priedicentur," the writer. adheres strictly to the lines of 
“St. Augustine. His argument, as summarised. by Stewart, 
is: “No one will deny that’, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
‘taken. separately, are" substances ; but if. we take them’ ali. 
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three together, we get not:three substances, but one. This 
unity of the Divine Substance cannot be split up or divided 
inany way. Nowitis not the union of three parts making 
up.a whole, it is simply one. Everything that can be affirmed 
substantially of the Divinity as a whole may be affirmed of... 
each of the ‘persons composing that. Divinity—e.g., the pre- 
dicate God. ;*Now this predicate is a substantial predicate, and 
sd are those others of truth, justice, incommutability, wisdom, 
goodness, power and all such as can be applied to each of the . 
persons separately. Those predicates, on the other haud, 
weh can be affirmed of the individual persons but not of the 
Collective Divinity, cannot be called sustantial (e.g., the term > 
Father cannot be affirmed of the Son nor of the Holy Ghost, 
and so mutatis mutandis), They are rather relative terms; for 
the Father must be some one's father, the son some one's son, 
and the. Holy Spirit some one's spirit. Similarly, the Trinity 
cannot be substantially predicated ofthe three persons, for 
neither Father nor" Son. nor Holy Ghost is Trinity, but the-— 
Trinity consists-in the diversity of the persons, the Unity in the 
simplicity of the substance, and a term which takes its origin 
from persons cannot be applied to substance, Wherefore 
Father, Son, Holy Ghost, Trinity, are terms which can only be 
affirmed relatively of God.” 

The writer concludes, it should be. added, with the following . 
curious request: “I pray you let me krow if all this be in 
keeping with the Faith; or, if you happen to hold a different . 
view on any point, consider my words yet closer, and where 
you can make faith join hands with reason,” 

The. letter on the essential goodness of substances is an 
attempt to prove, on “ mathematical " lines, that ‘all substances * 
are. good, not , by essence, but by virtue of existence. Of the ~ 
argument all that need be said is that there is nothing in it 
which bears "upon the.question of the writer's religion, the 
premises on which he relies beig compatible with either 
answer tò that question. 

The Liber Contra Eutychen et Nestorium," as the title 
‘implies, is an attempt to prove the truth of the Catholic dogma | 
that Christ combined two natures in one person, as against ° 
.the view,.on the one hand, of the Nestorians, which ascribed 
-to Him two persons as well as two natures, and, on the other 
hand, of the monophysitic heresy of Eutyches, who ascribed 
to Him-one nature only in one person; ` 

Regarding the Tractate De Trinitate and the : lefter-on-a~ 
cognate subject, it is to be observed that there’ is ~“hothing i in 
them that can be said to amount to a confession of the writer's 
belief as to the actual facts. They are.merely attempts to prove 
„that the Catholic view is consistent with.reason. The doubtful 
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Book against Eutyches and Nestorius, on the other hand, 
* goes considerably further than this, and certainly implies, if it 
does not expressly affirm, the writer's belief in the truth of 
the Catholic view of the nature of Christ, 
„~The conclusion to which the whole of the evidence, taken 
together, then, seems to us to point is that, at the time when 
the De Consolatione was written, Boethius was certainly’ not. 
'a Christian, while at the time when he wrote the Tractates 
he was something more than a. mere professing, and some- 
thing less than a thoroughly convinced, Christian, As far as 
he had made up his mind on the subject, it is only reasonable» 
to infer from the Tractates that he was a believer in the truths 
of Christianity; but, even if the belief was not consciously , 
provisional, he had not thoroughly made up his mind, and- 
was hovering on the brink of unbelief. His perpetual appeals 
to reason, and not to revelation or authority, as. the final 
arbiter, alone seems to show this. In such a view of his posi- 
—tion-at. the earlier date, there is surely nothing improbable, or 
opposed to experience ; on the contrary, it appears to us to be 
what might naturally be expected to be the position of a 
"man of Boethius’ temperament, tastes and intellectual bent. 
Immersed i in the study of Greek philosophy, of which he was 
‘an ardent admirer; passiouately given to logical hair-splitting, 
*and metaphysical speculation, yet a candid seeker after truth, 
stability of opinion, in’a matter so largely dependent on faith 
as the truth of Christian dogma, was hardly to be expected 
from him. The gharacteristic appeal to John the Deacon 
already quoted : “ Where you can, make faith join hands with 
reason,” is expressive of the feelings of a man who, whether 
hg knew it or not, was already within sight of the parting of 
the ways. 

We do not know the exact dates of the composition of the 
several Tractates ; but it is certain that they must, one and 

- all, have been written some years before the De. Consolatione, 
We do not know. for how long a time before the composition ° 
of the De Consolatione in his prison at Pavia, the state of 
Boethius’ belief had been that which it discloses. So far from 
there being any such difficulty as Mr. Stewart finds in account- 
ing for the change of front which Boethius must have made 
in the interval if the De Consolatione is accepted as a serious 
confession of faith, it seems to us that such a change of front 
might natnrally have been looked for, by any one who knew 

the man and bis pursuits, at any moment during that period. 

In fine, the question ‘ what was the religion of Boethius," 
is meaningless in this unconditioned form. At might as 
reasonably be asked, what was the religion of Rome, or of John 
Henry Newman. "The known facts really raise, not one 
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questión, but two:questionis—What was the religión of Boethius © 
> when he composed the ‘Tractates ?.and, What was. the religion . 
of Bóethius when he composed the pe Consolatione ? : If the | 
answers to these two questions differ; the fact is not’ surpris- : 
ing... Between the one. date and the-other much happened’ to... 
Boethius... "Nothing: is;more' natural than that‘his belief regarde 
ing the: trith: of beara! MSN. have: E changed, BENI 
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^HIS. historic city .around. which cluster the royal traditi- 
' 9ns' of. the Mahratta’ race, the- stronghold ‘of Shivaji 
"NE. and his descendants, the. capital of Mabhhrasthrá for 
‘a short while, and-then yielding to Poona to become the prison 
iof its Rajas, this city of Satara ‘is situated in the heart of the 
Southern Mahratta country, amid’. the nfost pleasant surround- 
‘ings, high hills on every side, and the fertile valleys of ‘seve 
rivers, among them -the sacred. Krishna, in thé green plaih 
ibetween.. ‘It is reached by the new railway whose station near 
the village of Padali is ten miles from-it, like most of its 
stations, the line: having been laid as if. purposely to avoid’ large 
centres of population like Wai,: Satara, Karad, and otliérs. 
"Nor does the fault cease with the original construction ; its’ ad- 
ministration is.on a par with the wisdom of fighting shy of 
towns, and it is the least energetic and enterprising of railways 
‘inthe country. — . 
-Those; who really want to enjoy the beauties- of -this 
wild romantic country should give up the railway altogether 
and travel, by the well kept roads. -Nothing is so enjoyable 
as a ride or drive from, Poona to Wai, or from Mahableshwar 
to.Safara, We all know Mr. Ruskin's views about railway 
travelling, and to those to.whom. time is not the'àll- -important 
factor, but-have leisure to look about them, they do not appéar 
so eccentric after. all. There are many: indignant passapes 
in it, but we can recall just now only one. ‘“‘In the olden. 
days -of travelling, now to. return no more, in which distance 
rcould not be vanquished - without toil, but in which:that toil was 
rewarded, partly by the power of: deliberate survey of the couri- 
tries through which: the journey lay, and partly by the’ happi- 
ness of the evening hours, when from the top of the last hill-he' 
had: surmounted, the traveller beheld the quiet. village where 
he.was to rest, scattered among the meadows besides: its: val- 
ley stream; or, from the long hoped for .turn' in the dusty’ 
perspective of the causeway, saw for the first time the-towers 
of some fallen-city, faint in the rays of the -sunsét—hours of 
peaceful and thoughtful -pleasure, for which the'rüsh ‘of the 
. arrival in the railway station is perhaps not always or to "all 
_men an equivalent,—in those days, when there was something’ 
more to'be«anticipated. and ‘remembered in the first aspect o£ 
each successive halting-place than a new arrangement of glass’ 
roofing. and. iron girder, . . -Remembering™ this. ‘and? 
Koping.to énjoy leisurely the natural ‘scenery: of the’ country, 
-we :determiiued. to reach Satara by .road from :Mahablesh** 
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war. We go down the southern spur of the hill between. Ba- 
bington and Kate's Points, with the ever-diminishing hill side 
on our right, the valley of the Yenna on our left, and beyond 
it the Hatgegad-Arle' range: to: the east. At Kelgar, twelve 
- miles from Frere Hall, Malcompett, we. finish ‘the :déscent. 
: of Mahableshwar, and, proceeding along a beautiful utidulat- 
, ing plain, tö Medha, crossing several rivulets and two rives, 
° the Kulshi and Yenna, we arrive midway.: :Thence the road 
wings to Kenjal and Kanher, and, climbing the khind between 
the hills of Mehruling*and Yavteshwar, enters the Satara. plain. 
*"Bhe.groves of the city and the high, fort - overshadowing it be- 
come plainly visible, and are reached in a short time. The 
road from Wai and: Poona strikes into our road a couple k 
miles from the city. 

This journey of thirty-three. miles is accomplished i in about 
five hours, and is: well worth taking, if. for nothing else, at least 
for the .picturesque views of the hills to be obtained at every 
turn, Travelling along this wild,, mountainous coüntry^-fias. 
always most forcibly atade’me ask ‘the question—where are the 
poets that such an environment should produce? For here, if 
anywhere, should the poetic faculty about, and we can well 
$a i 
á ‘Maharashtra wild . E Qu yp d 

Meet nurse for a poetic child. Oye ON E 

` There were some good poets here formeily, Tookaram 
and Namdev especially. But where are their descendants now? 
Their mantle is fluttering in the air coverigg iio one's shoulders 
Is it true that the.progress of civilization is killing’ poetry ? 
Or, perhaps, i is it politics that has driven poetry, history, and 
many other things from the mind of :the noble Maharatta yacé; 
The city of Satara is nestled on the slopes.of the; Ajirntara- 
and Yavteshwar hills on the .south.and west, which sides are 
thus defended, and commanded by.thiem., The latter is 1,100 
feet above the plain, with a flat plateau which could very. well be 
fortified, but;has never, been, : The . former hill is-the, famous 
Satara; fort called Ajimtara after _Aurangzib’s . son, who took it 
in 1,700, Itis 1,200 feet above the. plain and about 3,300. aboye 
the,sea.. | It. is also flat and triangular. in shape, the side being 
steep and. rugged, It is one of the most’ famous.and oldest of 
the Deccan.forts having been builtin . A190 by. the Kolliapore 
- Silhara Chief, :Bhoj rr. Later it came into the possession’ of 
the Bahmani 'Kings, who.;-rebuilt it... After their fall it. passed: 
to the Kingdom of Bijapur, whose. state prisorf it-was-fora-tong 
time. One of its prisoners was the.fámous Oliand Bibi, widow, 
of Adilshah’ I; who was falsely .accused by the Minister, Kish« 
war .Khan and sent here for a.while.: Those who have ‘read 
Meadows Taylor's “A Noble. Queen,” know well the. heroic 
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and emphatically manly exploits of thisextraordinary woman, 
who well deserves a good monograph in English. During the 
last years. of the Bijapur - Kingdom Satara was taken by the. 
new power of Shivaji, then just risen, in 1673. . When Aurang-, 
rzib determined to crush the Mahrattas, he strained every nétve: 
to take Satara and besieged it in great force in 1700. After 
a, desperate attack and prolonged resistance it surréndered to, 
Azam Tara, Aurangzib's son, after whom it was'called. -But: 
it fell again into the hands of the Mahrattas six years later, 
It wasthe seat of Shavaji's descendant, who reigned here. 
nominally, while the Peishwa was the real ruler at Poona, * ^* 
was taken by the English in 1818, on the: general downfall of- 
the Mahratta power after the battles of Kirkee ànd, Ashti. 
The old Raja was set up again, but his line came to an end 
thirty years later in default of an heir, and the dominions , 
lapsed to the Paramount Power, 

‘he top of the fort commands a splendid panorama of the 
"whole country around, and exceeds in; grandeur and beauty. 
‘the views from many other hill tops if these parts. From. 
the western bastion appears the high range of the Bamnoli-- 
Gheradategad Hills, which runs parallel to the main line of the, 
Sahyadris, with the Koyna flowing ‘between. Near to-us and 
a little lower are the Keivali-Sonpur hills, whose most mark- 
ed. peak is the Fort of Parli, or Sajjangad. Inthe north-west: 
corner, on a low ridge which forms the connecting spur be-: 
tween this fort. and the Yavteshwar Hill, is the green knoll of: 
the Bazar, Pendachi Satvai, the temple of a godess, underneath 
which is excavated a tunnel, or Bogde, as itis locally called,- 
through which is led the great Kolhapore road, from the wes- , 
terrf end of the town, Lower than the Bamnoli Range are the. 
"Kumti hills, at whose foot is the traditional site of old Satara, 
which seems to have vanished entirely without . leaving. any: 
trace behind, and nearer Yavteshwar the slopes. of Parli, on, 
whose triangular summit is the famous house and. tomb, clearly; 
discernible through a glass from , here, of Ramdas Swami, the: 
renowned and saintly ` preceptor of Shivaji, of whom we shall, 
speak on another occasion. Between -these high hills and, 
Satara-is the beautiful and fertile valley of the Urmodi, which,. 
rising at Kas and after running a short course.of 20 miles west, 
meets the Krishna at Koparda. . This valley is green with, 
vegetation and studded with several villages, which appear from; 
-this height as thick groves, The most. famous of these is 
‘Shahapur, ‘almost in the centre of this. green plain, called “after 
Azam Shah, the son of Aurangzeb, whose army was encamped 
'here'in the great siege of 1,700, ; To the right, in. the. corner 
betweén , Parli and Satvai, are the villages of Jakhatwadi, 
Dabbhewadi, and. Sendra .Vechle; while to the left, below 
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i; fe Asanti, 3Pillàrri, and. Karahdijall:hdding. to» the 
uty. of ith je scenery By their: picturesque green - -áppéarande; 
Front the southern ‘bastion slopes away. the spurtof : Malai td 
the dpposite hills of ‘Pateshwar,: and on the crest.of ‘thei edge 
is the’ Raroli Khindover, ‘which: passes the toad ito ‘Kol liapore: 
fiom the éastern: end of the town, meeting: theiwestern:iroad 
oa little further,’ at'Sangaon; > In the hills of Pateshwar, appear 
ing in: front from tere, are some 9f: ‘the Plater Buddhist 











Bani, appear the To forttasies of. Miachhindragad; and 
Vasantgad, ‘rearing their conical ' heads. against the. southern 
horizon, S. "E 
From the eastern side are seen ‘the distant Mahadeo. Hills; 
and a little nearer, their two’ large fortified peaks: of- Mahimani 
gad and Vardangad, which form a prominent’ féátute;: looming 
läige ‘on’, the horizon, Between: sthese: hills and Satara; flows 
"the sacred: Krishna, which receives’ on its deft- the - “Vienna, flows 
ing from ‘Mahablesbwar, ' at the ‘hallowed spot. of- Sangamy 
Mahuli, beautified: by several exquisite ‘temples, and -ghauts, 
visible from here. Over.the Krishna, at Mahuli; passes: the 
thick green line of the “road to’ 'Pandarpoor. “The valley.: and 
plain of the Krishna is also fertile and well-wooded, and. sever 
al of its towns and villages can™be ‘seeti fron: here-—notably 
Koregaon, Rahimatpoor, and Targaon, all on the railway. lines 
From the northern bastion We' have a birdsseye'. view : ot the 
whole city, which lies at our feet; nestled átnong trees and forms 
ing a vast grove, The various streets running. paralled. to -one 
another, can be easily distinguished; "especially the Pratapganj 
Feth, running from north to south; and. Bhavani Peth from vast 
to west; To the left, in the: north-west corner; is:the neighbour 
ing and sister -hill of Yavteshwar, with its flat: top, andthe 
pointed: peak of Sambharwada. . ‘Next toitis the bill of Merul 
ing, between which and:-Yavteshwar passes the road to Medhar 
Kelgar, and Mahableshwar. At'the foot: of: Yavteshwar, inthe 
south, is the village. of Mahajdra, while “om the .north~is the 
village of Karanja; the'site: of Aurangzib's camp: -during’, tle 
siege df- 1,700, - -when ‘his ‘son 'was'éncamiped'on the westvat 
Shahapur,‘as stated above.’ Here,'too, the scene is:bounded by 3 a 
range of hills, not so high as the'others, ‘standing: ‘against; the 
‘dorthera hérizon, inthe valley « 'on-the other! side- of. which: flows 
the Yenna past Bamnoli, The plain between these‘hills and- 
the‘ city is riot'so green and fertileiás the: Walley of^ the: Krishna 
to iHe edst, or.-that'of Urmodi ‘to /the^west, nor are there so 
Maiy villages. | Tliroügh «this. ‘plaih ipasses: the» new: Poona: 
road; ‘which is carriéd:on the top: sof the Nimb: Khind, through: 
the Yenna valley; past: 'Butrobl, ‘to: Waee and the country. beyond, 
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cand the valley: of the ‘Nira. To the right, in the north-east | 
Corner, are a group of-hills of which’ the most: prominent 'àre 
Chandan, Vandann a 
fort-of" Nánágisi i iin 
Poona-road ding 


















vee sibi. PASS ‘through Jejuri and 
i is’ railway line can‘be discern- 
” skirting’ the Hills and forming 
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n nd'thé green "T 
cainp, s' the rodd ‘leading. to, Padli 'w 
-todd'stá ition. ' Thus the | panorama on áll ’sides i is: complet- 
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' ART. XII —THE RAJASTHANIK COURT AND 
= PROGRESS IN KATHIAWAR. Ws 


pe RAJASTHANIK Court, which is now beigg abo- 
lished, -has < been so intimately connected with the. 
progress, and development of the Kathiawar Peninsula, that a- 
brief reference to its origin and history will not be uninteresting 

ât the present moment, . This tribunal has played an import- 
“aif part in the pacification of the numerous Kathiawar. Native 
States, and has materially contributed towards introducing 
order and respect for the Law, where anarchy and chaos 
formerly prevailed. In fact the period of its existence furnishes 
one of the most prominent landmarks ‘in the history of the 
peaceful and progressive RON deg of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. HS 

',. The 187 Native States of this region constitute, as is known, 
a large Political Agency, which is one of the most important / 
and responsible charges of the Bombay Government. Many 
of these Principalities are now in the fore-front of enlightened 
and well-governed Native States; matters were, however, 
very different when the British first made their appearance in, 
Kathiawar in 1807, on the requisition eof some of its minor 
Chieftains, who claimed protection against the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. A veritable state of anarchy then prevailed. Crimes 
were committed with impunity, and finès at the very worst 
were the only penalties imposed. Both the Mahratta Peishwa 
of Poona and the Gaekwar of Baroda collected the Revenue, 
and the latter periodically despatched an army, MULK-GIRI_ 
T6 on tour round the country |, collecting revenue and com- 
mitting devastations in default of payment. 

.The various Rajput Chiefs who from time to time had 
established themselves, bestowed on their kinsmen and depen-* 
dants portions of land, which they. had conquered. These 
became hereditary grants. Land-owners aggrandized them- 
selves at the expense of their neighbours ; and, when they- fek 
sufficiently powerful they rendered themselves independent, 
Others were obliged to surrender portions of their property to . 
' powerful Chieftains, who in return guaranteed them protection. 
lnnumerable divisions of property followed with the usual 
disputes and dissensions ; and the owners of such lands wereé- 
known as GRASSIAS—from GRAS, signifying litera ally a mouth- | 
ful, and,.in a more extended sense, landed possession of the 
rüling class. 

In 1807 the British Government was: recognised by the 
Kathiawar Chiefs as the Paramount Power; and the British 
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duthdritiés then endeavoured’ to introduce some sort of order. 
Théy fixed the-tribüte which the various land-owners had to 
pay:* Somè were recognised as independent chiefs, while. 
others” were classed as dependent ; and this arrangement pre- 
‘Vails moré ór less tothe present day, Moreover, the Gaekwar of. 
Bardda. was induced to forego sending an army te Kathiawar 
forthe ptirpose of collecting revenue. In' 1818 the British 
Government assumed the. colléctions of revenue, which had. 
hitherto beeri made for the Peishwa of Poona; who had finally 
been ‘overthrown’ on that date; and two years later thes 
Gaekwar' of Baroda ‘agreed to allow the British authorities to 
collect, the tribute due to him and to make- payment of it to 
him, *. 

Everi after the British. Government became the Suzerain 
power among the Kathiawar Princes; there was little or no 
improvement, General disorder prevailed, Whenever a land- 
-owner felt himself aggrieved against his immediate chief, he 
would” go into voluntary outlawry—BAHARVATIA,' as it was. 
styled, from Bakar; outside, and vat, a road, implying a 
person acting improperly. Such out-laws would commit all 
sorts’ of depredations , on ‘the property of the subjects of 
the Chief against whom they were offended, and they would 
"continue in their lawless course until they were. run to earth, of 
until their grievances Bad, been settled." As for disputes about 
property, several'prímitive Oriental methods. prevailed, - If à 
debt was due, ‘thg creditor would make over a portion of: the 
débtto some powerful chieftain, who. would take practical 
mëasures for coercing the recalcitrant debtor. At other times 
a creditor would" sit in-dZarga at the door of his debtor and 

"vow ‘to fast till his claim ‘had been satisfied ; and in extreme 
ases; would even starve himself to death. The debt, however, 
would, usually - be satisfied "before any such untoward result 
‘had been brought about, ‘with the attendant odium attaching 
to the ‘debtor of -having been the cause of his creditor's ° 
"death." Another method of recovering debts was by means 
sof irigi; or:self-woùńding. A man of high- caste would make 
‘himself responsible for a debtor ‘meeting his liabilities—in 
Fact” "the latter would | not * as. ‘a tule be entrusted with a 
‘loan’ ‘unless’ somé' high-caste | ‘man ‘guaranteed. its repayments 
‘Ta’, case ' of- default ‘the’ guaranteeing high-caste man would 
threaten: to wound or ‘even to- kill himself; and the 
*debtor-would. pay up rather than incur the spiritual oppro- 
‘briu? of having caused injury to a high-caste man. Yet 
“another favourite Method: of ‘compelling re-payment of debts 
.wás known as zhansa. | ‘This“plan‘involved the despatch’ of 
‘a’ threatening letter to the ‘defaulting ' debtor, ‘menacing him 
with the burning of his crops and property, if he did not make 
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f paymeént--and.. the, -comminatory-. epistle ,.would:; usually; be. 
attached. to. the. door of the offending debtors, ‘There: were 
several other. „methods. “emplo7ed , for coercing debtors; : which 
werg more or ‘less. equally crude. ; 

AS for criminal justice there was practically none. ` People Ri. 
were at times arbitrarily. cast into prison ; and it- would: "appear 
that, during” the famine of 1812, two. unfortunate. men, were 
sentenced.” to death, and executed, for having killed. their: “COWS 
‘and, eaten, them, in. order to satisfy.- ‘their. hunger ; fines, ; however 
were the: chief penalties | imposed. In 1831, a Chief Criminal 
Vott was established under the auspices of the British Govern: 
ment. _A political Officer presided over the. deliberations of 
this tribunal and was assisted by some Native Chiefs, who 
acted.both as assessors and. fellow judges. .A, great deal. of ` 

. good was effected by this. Court.; but the, general confusion. in 
civil ; matters. continued. People would flock to the British 
Political , Agent for redress. of «their  grievances—-real—àr 
supposed ; and his camp,. while on. circuit, would always, be 
besieged by a; ‘horde, of. would be litigants. - 3 

. At. last, this. stateof 'affairs became.so intolerable, that the’ 
Bombay. Government determined toput a stopto it by introducing 
Some, sort. of; political classification of. the chiefs and defining 
their. powers, ‘The 187 States of Kathiawar were accordingly, i in. 
1863, arranged in seven classes, and their chieftains were given 
varying -jurisdiction; the highest having full - powers. 
.Disputants about land were .referred .to. their, respective 

hiefs ;.but the results were most unsatisfactory ; and the 
necessity for some special tribunal which could’ deal with these 
land-disputes,. became. apparent. ` In 1873, accordingly, the 
Rajasthanik Court was called into existence, in. order to deal 
with these special forms of land disputes, which, were so pro- 
ductive of disorder and violence. This Court was constituted 
with. the ‘consent of the various Chieftains concérned, who 
undertook to pay tbe cost of its ,up-keep. Representatives, of 
the principal local Native. States sat in the. Court, which .was 
presided’ over by a British. Officer-; and disputes betiveen the 
Chiefs, and., Grassias_of various sorts. were decided by it... A 
survey of the various Grassias Estates in dispute was. under- 
taken, uuder -the direction of the Rajasthanik Court ; and final 
awards were given as. between the Chiefs on the one hand, and 
the Grasstas on the other, every species: of obligation on both 
sides ‘being considered... Aggrieved parties now began. to..Jook 

to- Rajasthanik: Court for the settlement of their claims, and did 
not, as of yore, take the-law into their. own hands, and resort 
to tlie. violence and. lawlessness,—and. thus. order, was. eventually 
introduced. into. the land administration . of. the Kathiawar 
eninsula., Se aN ee . i , 
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' The Rajasthanik: Court was ‘originally: constituted for the 
period. of: three years ; but, on the expiry of this term in 1876, 
the existence of the tribunal was prolonged. for,a:further period 

" of five years, at the: ‘express desire of- the. Chiefs and others 
"concerned. On thé expiry of this extension in 1881 it was 
«decided. to give the: Court another lease of life till 1884; and 
-ever since it.has been. found necessary: to continue the operations 

_.of the, tribunal; -Latterly - its. existence has been prolonged 
. from yéar.to. year; but as the ‘object fon which. it: was created, 
Ls ‘NOW. been practically fulfilled, ‘its career is: ‘being definjtel » 
closéd,. 

During. the: quarter- of a. centuty of its. activity, : the Rajass 
.thanile' Coürt. has, réndered great and -inestimable service in 
evolving peace and. order in the Kathiawar' Peninsula." It -has 
proved. beneficial both to. the . local chieftains and to: the: 
' Gvdssias and. has: so, much. improved. their; mutual relations 

: -thats dnstead, of being at fewd with each other, as they formerly 
‘were, they live on «terms; of. comparative amity.; so much .so, 
that ‘some. of. the . Chiefs have even opened schools. for the 

~ special benefit of the Grassias, .whom but a short, while ago 
they: régarded as their natural opponents in matters relating 
‘to. Tend , claims.. Under these circumstances. the Rajasthanik 

- Court i may well.be considered to have been a veritable boon, and 
Services it has. renderetl will long, be. remembered i in.the Kathia- 
war. x Reningula. ME 
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d ihe S perd ^ ‘Rovere 
t rked: improvement " "th 
fakeg place" in ‘international felations.® The'significancg of this 
apparent improvement, too, is the greater, ! that it has mani ted 
itself; nöt: in: tlie? mere ‘absence’ of occasions ofdispute; “Buti in 
the compositiori of differentes; some of them sufficiently’ § gravé 
that had e risen | 
















has^seized “the oéc 
oh tne favour ble progress! of’ tlie 
tlie two! Powers regarding: théir | te: 
Nile and: elsewhere" K 
her prot against’ t the Newch ay lOa! d 
thé Chinese. with alf manner oft ‘pains’ and" penaltiés, ‘has; sud: 
denly waived her objections to the contract, under" circiimstanees 
that have not transpired. Hardly less significant is the 
acquiescence of France in the efforts that are being, made by 
Italy to obtain a lease of Sunmun Bay from China; while the 
German Emperors reception of Mr. Cecil Rhodes bears elo 
quent testimony to the remarkable change that has lately come 
over the Kaiser's feelings towards England, a change which, no 
doubt, has something to do with the complacent attitude of the 
other Powers. The ‘only note of discord is the breakdown of 
the Anglo-American Commission for the adjustment of matters 
in dispute between the two Powers iù North America. . But this, 
however disappointing in view of récént™ “effusive professions, is, 
of minor importance as far as the peace of the world is concern- 
ed. ` 

The actual upshot of the Muscat affair referred’ to above is 
involved in some obscurity, the French Government, through 
its Foreign Minister,-declating that England has apologised for 
action taken by her “local agents" in excess of theiz-instrücé 
tions, while Mr. Brodrick, in the House of Commons, denies 
that. thè Government has expressed. disapproval of the action 
of the British Agent, The facts of thë case appear to be that, 
-while, under 'the Treaty of 189r with the Sultan of Oman,- 
that ruler is debarred from alienating territory without the 
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the. corisent. of England, : ; France and | England are mutually 
bound by an' earlier treaty to respect his independence... „Cone 
sequently, as long as the latter treaty is undenounced, Eng- 
land has no right to prevent him from permitting "France td 
establish a coaling depót in his territories, provided that no 
portiof of them is alienated for the purpose. The ,probability 
seems, to be that, in the action taken at Muscat, the ‘latter fact 
was overlooked, and that some sort of regret has been exe 
pressed for the jmistake. But it appgars to be admitted. that, 
whatever was "done or left undone, the British Agent acted 
under instructions from the Foreign Office. 

‘The death of M. Faure, the President of the F rench Repub; 
lic, followed by the election of M. Loubet in his place, seemed 
likely at one time to give rise to serious trouble in "Paris 
where M.,Loubet i is suspected of being less strongly anti-Drey- 
fusite than his predecessor, Indeed, there were those’ who 
prophesied an attempt, swpported by the army, to upset the 
existing régime. But, beyond certain hostile demonstrations of 
an altogether insignificant character, resulting in;the arrest -of 
one or two firebrands, nothing untoward has.happened ; the 
Goverhiment seems to be acting with firmness, and the excites 
ment has quieted down. Either the army is not yet ripe for-.a 
revolution, or it prefers to await the result of the Dreyfus 
revision, which, on tife recommendation ofthe Court of Enquiry 
appointed to enquire into: M. Beaurepaire’s charges, and.in spite 
of an unfavourable report of the Committee on the Bill brought 
in;by the Government for the purpose, has been, removed. from: 
the Criminal Section of the Court of Cassation to. the united: 
sections of the Court. Seeing that the Court of Enquiry,-in 
their report, completely vindicated the Criminal Section from 
the suspicion cast by M. Beaurepaire on their impartiality; 
this is generally regarded as an act of weakness on the part of, 
the Government. There is a certain amount of reason for, 
this feeling. At the same time, it must be remembered that“ 
the matter possesses another aspect, viz. that the fact of the 
course adopted having been instigated by them, will make it 
the more difficult for the Anti-Dreyfusites to challenge the 
ultimate decision. Indeed, it seems open to question whether; 
from this point of view, they have not been guilty of a tactical 
blunder in agitating for the transfer of the case. 

' The Americans in Manila are encountering a much more 
-Obstinate resistance than they anticipated, and fierce fighting 

[continues there, though the Philippinos have apparently 
-peen deféated with heavy loss on every occasion.of importance. 
In the meantime the American Senate has passed a Reso- 
lution to the effect that the United States has not annexed 
the Philippines, but will protect and gévern the people ‘till 
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they: tan govern’ theniselves, ‘when! it! ‘will. reti 
as may- süit the fiterests of both'éouütries? "7 $5 
* The last, it'seems;has nof yet beéii heard'of thé: Mahdi; wits: 
is said’ to: be advancing upoh Omdurmàu, ‘frothy’ his: ‘retreat’ z 
in ‘Kordofan; ‘with a considerable force: The Anglo: Egyptian? l 
authorities, however, seém to ‘think the garrison “there’ sufi 

cient for the emergency, thei impor tance” of Which Bás probably’ 





been exaggerated. ' ' ae Gs. 

In English ‘politics tle most Lm evenki Have b&én 'ái 
seriogs development of the agitation agaiüst ritualistic practices 
in the Church;, the appointment of Sit Henry Campbell-Banner- 
thann ‘to the: leadership of the Liberal’ party, "and the ' ‘intros 
duction of the London Government Bill’ by? Mr. Balfour «in 
the House of Commons,’ The general purpose of” the. Loodon 
Government Bill is ‘the division "of the" Metróplis- ‘without 
the City into a number of separaté Municipalities ‘ with’ the 
control of purely local affairs, as'"distinguislied from” tgse- 
Of à more general nature, which will continue’ to be ‘managed’ 
by the London .County' Gouncil, à change’ which" will pró- 
bably be popular with the middle- classes, ' The Government 
has also introduced a Billto carry out certain of the Técowis 
mendations of the recent Committee *on' ^Mohey-lendiig. Thé 
main provisions of this Bill require tliat all professional mohey* 
lenders should be régistered, and that the térms of ‘contracts 
between lenders and borrowers should be set out in:writing ; 
and empower the Court to go behind the contract and relieve 
the ‘borrower in all cases of ‘unconscionable bargain in ‘which 
th interést' charged, is not less than’ ten per cent." per annum: 
A professional money-lender is defined as any one' "who carries" 
on the business of money-lending, or advertises or announces ^ 
‘himself as ‘carrying on that business, and who’ is not a pawns 
broker, or banker, or other person, carrying on a commercial - 
or general financial business in, thie course of which he ‘lends 
money, a definition which seems to open so ‘wide-a 'doot fot 
evasión as to make it improbable that tlie ‘Bill ‘will produce 
much ‘effect, 

“A debate on the Calcutta Municipal’. Bill has taken place 
in the House of Commons on a motion of ‘Mr. Robeits, | which 
was ultimately withdrawn, expressing grave ‘concern at thé 
introduction of the Bill, and asking that its further considera- 
tion ‘should be postponed pending investigation by ‘a duly. con- 
stituted Commission. In the course of the debatt, Sir. He 
Fowler - -Spoke strongly against the Bill, denying that ‘lo 
government in Calcutta had failed, or that ánything had ‘beea 
brought forward. justifying the change proposed. ‘Lord George 
Hamilton: ‘defended the Bill in a somewhat. weak. speech, but 
gave an assurance that it would be ‘viewed impartially by ‘the 
Vicerov and the Secretarv of State. 
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~~ Queen's speech at the opening of Parliament wasr some- 
n. ‘less ‘colourless.than usual; and. ram as follows =+ >- 


E My relation with: ‘other Powers continue to'be friendly. - 
" * The expedition against the. Dervishes, conducted with brilliant 
ability by. Sir Herbert, Kitchener and the officers serving under him, 
thas resulted in thé fall of Omdurman and complete subjugation «of the 
tertitor ies which: had been brought under the dóminion of the: Khalifa. 
‘I AM proud, to: acknowledge the “distinguished: bravery: nd. conduct of 
K , ihe British yand Egyptian . troops, -who have won. this victory, My 
' Officers are engaged in conjunction ‘with those of His Highness, the 
Khedive in the establishment of order-in the conquered provinces. .' 
PES The Powers, who have been in the oedupation’ of Crete, have dele- 
Hi ‘gated. the" authority. necessary for the Government of the island 4o HIS 
^; Royal Highness ‘Prince George of Greece. Thé restoration of peace 
„and order, resulting. from ‘the establishment of His Royal, Highness’s 
` 'Goverüment has been eladl welcomed by the Cretans of both religions. 
Smee “His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia has summonédia 
“ conférence to consider the possibility of limiting the vast’ armaments 
; Which impose:sohea¥y.a burden on every nation. I have gladly sig- 
; nified my willingness to.take part.in its deliberations. t 
Se -X profound impressiofi has been. created by the appalling crime 
which has” robbed, the people, of Aüstria- -Hungary of their beloved 
: Empress," 
" 3 CA Conference at which'my delegates were present was | summoned 
vat Rome to consider the-dangers of anarchist: conspiracy, - Though’. I 
was not able to concur in all the resolutions proposed at the Conference 
some amendments in the present Jaws of. the realm upon this subject 
"»appear to be required, and will be submitted for your consideration, : 
: | © Some of my ‘West Indian Colonies:have been visited by a hurri- 
-cane’of extraordinary violence, causing loss of life ard t great destruc. 
` tion of houses and other, property. The consequent “distress of the 
poorer, inhabitants was promptly relievéd as far as.possible by the 
“strenuous exertions of the local authorities, aided by contributions of 
“money ‘from other colonies:and from the United Kingdom. 
‘fT have learned with great satisfaction that the Parliament of the 
; Cape of Good Hope has recognized the principle of common respon- 
sibility for the naval defence of-my Empire, by providing for a perma- 
‘nent annual contribution towards that object. : 
* In parts of. my Indian Empire I griéve to say that plague still con- 
tinues; and though it has’ diminished in some districts previousiy 
. affected, it has spread i in fresh places in Southern and Northern India. 
^ Unreniitting efforts continue to be made to relieve the sufferers from 
"the disease, to-check its spread in India, and to prevent its transmis- 
* sion- to ‘other lands, I-am glad to' be able to inform you that the 
harvests of the past year have been abundant, and that the trade and 
s revenue: of, the’ country have recovered with a-rapidity and complete- 
; ness that has.surpassed all expectation.” 
^^ The Speech then announced the coming legislation in the Govern- 
` ment of London, secondary education, and other minor matters.” 


In, thé course of the.debate that followed the usual. motion 
the Hóuseof Commons; Mr. Brodrick made an important 
atement, to the effect that the agreement with Germany. had 
atly, confirmed, our friendly relations with that Power, and 
at its object was to secure them in füture from. any pose i 
Kiet, of opinion. . 
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“En India: the most: ‘important events of. the period x 
"review have been the change of Viceroys ; the recrudescenil 
. the plague. in almost every part of the country in which it | 
previously obtained a footing ; the-further assassinations i. 
attempted assassinations at Poona, resulting in, the arrést ai 
conviction, of the remaining ringleaders of the gang ef co 
‘spirators conterned in the murders of last year ; and the subm..- 


sion of the Annual Budget by Sir James Westland on’ the 20th 


‘instant. 
Lord Curzon’s reception in Calcutta, where he arrived on the 
*ird January, was marked by an enthusiasm which has certainly 


not been surpassed on any previous similar occasion. Of his . 


policy it would be premature at present to speak; but, so far as 
can be gathered from his public utterances, which have produced 
a very favourable effect, especially upomthe Native community, 
it promises, if events give him a fair chanet to be distinguished 
. at once by breadth and circumspegction. 
activity is the marvel of all, E 


The:Plague, sad to say, has broken out with renewed virulence, 


in Bombay, where the mortality from it has lately exceeded] 
that of any period since its first appearance there, and has 
assumed an epidemic form in Calcutta, where the number o' 
ascertained cases has risen gradually in the course of' the las 
five weeks to between twenty and thirty a day. "In Kurracheé 
and the Punjab the recrudescence has been equally marked, an 
a severe epidemic of the disease has broken out at the Kol 
‘Gold Mines in Mysore; but in the Madras Presidency its pri 
gress seems, forthe time-being, to have been arrested. TE 
-course-of the disease in Bombay has signally falsified the beli 
entertained by some persons. that the third year would bé sf 
disappearance of the malady, This belief, it may, however, Lb 
„noted, would seem, so far as it has any foundation at all, to b 
based mainly on the experience of places in which the diseas 
has raged with such: violence in the first or second year ast 

“carry off a third or: ‘ore of the population, tinder which cir 
‘cumstances it is not! difficult to understand its dying:out fo 
lack of the right kind of pabulum. 

‘In Calcutta the attitude of the population has, this yéar, 
‘been ‘so? far ` unexpectedly apathetic, following that of the 
"authorities, which, owing partly to the hopeless insufficienty— 
 numerically—of the special medical staff, and partly, it may 
‘be, to dread of a repetition. of last year’s experiences, seeme tj 
be one of almost utter helplessness, 

The events in Poona furnish a startling illustration of t 
‘truth-of the maxim, guem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 
it may be that the, culprits now under sentence of deatl 
transportation deliberately pees revenge to safety, “ 


LI a 


His indefatigable 
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í Municipal Act; A mendment Bill: which continues: to be 
bject of, much; bitter, agitation’ among the Hindoo com- 
m is. still in:the hands of the Select Committee. . Certain 
cessions, have been , imade, to -native opinion in matters. of 
ecail ;..but.,it is iübderstood that the. Local Government i is 
‘etermined fo adhere. to the principal features of. the meAsuré; 
£:must; however, be, obvious, to’ any one. who has«followed the 
liscussion., on; the; Bill that, if:the cardinal principle embodied 
n it, is, maintained, as, ip all probability, it'will be, the con- 
titution of the proposed General Committee must be materially 
nodified. if. iti is; t command * the . . approval .of impartias 
ritigs : 5 Hu gis 
The business. in. he ‘Tmperial Legislative Council das been 
nainly of a non- -coptentious character, and. includes, besides the 
»assing:of. the Indian „Contract Act; the ‘Arbitration. Act, thé 
Court Fees Act) the: Stamp. Act, and'other minor measures, 
the introduction. of. an-important, Bill. to empower the Govern- 
ment of- (MUR UR pon foreign sugar, in addition to the 
orditjary.. tariff; ‘a duty; equal. to, the. amount of ‘any bounty 
granted; on it by.a foreign, nations ^: 

. The, Financial Statement presented. by: "si "James ‘Westland 
t. toiday’s, Meeting of; the Viceregal : ‘Legislative. Council 

, thanks’ to: ; favourable seasons and improved träde, a’moré 
lan usually satisfactory: document .of its: kind, the: Revised 
stimates for «the. current, official -year, working out to a sury 
tús of Rx; -4,760, ooo, and the Budget Estimates for. 1899-1906; poem 

a 'surplus., of ;Rx.. 3,930,000, the.aggrégate of. thé two sur- 
luses, actual... and: Cpanel: considerably: iexceeding ‘the 
aggregate of the two preceding deficits, due to famine, war 
id other calamities. The anticipated surplus. of. the. current 
sar is, however, subject to a reduction of Rx, 700,000, the 
overnment of India having made special grants, in aid of 
eir resources, to the impoverished Local Governments, 
nounting to that figure, 

On the other band, the anticipated surplus of the coming 
year is arrived at on the basis of an éxchange of 1534d., 
which is a farthing under the average realised in the current 
year and is almost certain to be exceeded. Considerable 
improvements, even on the: revised estimates.of the current 
year, are looked for in Opium and Railway receipts; but under 
most other heads the receipts of the coming year are taken 

[ow those of the current year, and a large sum—Rx, 560,000, 

is provided for plague expenditure. 

The Famine Insurance Grant is again taken at Rx. 1,500,000 

Rx. 8,822,700 is provided for railway construction; more 

two-crores of that amount, "however, representing the 
pended balance of the sum allotted for the current year. 
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` The latge sum drawn by the Secretary. of State duri 

current : -year i has enabled. him to pay-off: £- 1,500,000 tor 
porary» debt in London ; and, out of a total requiremt | 

£ 18,487,100, he proposes 'to meet £1,487,100 from: his. « 
balances, leaving £. 17,000,000 to be provided by the-sale, « 
Countil ;Bills; No. loan'is contemplated. during the comin 
year, and no remission of taxation, the Government: desiring fir: 
to cover thé deficits of the past two years. and to place itse 
in a strong position in view of ire possible exigencies E 
currency reform, .-' 6 ; 

e The Obituary for the period under review includes the names 
of Prince Alfred of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; President 
Faure; Princess Marie Louise of. Bulgaria; Professor Kanthack; 
the Duke of Northumberland; Lieut, General Sir H. E. 
Weare, K. C. B., ‘Sir James Mouatt, K. C. B.,. V.-C. ; Nubat 
Pasha; General Sir John. Gordon, C.B., (Brigade ‘Surgeon 
Lieut~Col. R..Pringle M.D.; Mr, Thomas. Spinks, Q.C.. 
Earl Poulett; Professor Alleyne * Nicholson ; .. -Admiral+Sii 
John Hay ; . Sir Francis, Clare Ford; G.C.B. G. C; M. G. 
Mr. Henry!Bates ; ‘General J. C. Brooke ; Count von Caprivi: 


^ Mr.: William. Laird; Major-General W. R. E. Alexanderi 


Fran Joachim; Major-General W. H. Smith ; Lord Justice 
Chitty ; . Mr. Henry Jones, the: Dramatist ; Prince ‘Charle 
Napoleon Bonaparte; Mrs. Marshman,. widow- of’ Mr; Jot 
Clark Marshman, C. S. I:; Sir.George Bowen ; Lieut.-Genei 
Sir-C..E. Nairne, K.-C. B; Sir Louis: Kershaw. Lieut.-C 


; Robert F. H... MacGregor ; : Sir.R. Lambert, Playfair’; ; Bar 


Reuter ; Lord Herschell ;. Sir ‘Douglas. Galton, : and. Mr 4 
Macdonald, late Editor of the HOUR: EE : 
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' Kforees of Jndiàn. Ch kristian Life. By SAMURL: Sat THIANA- 
AD DHAN, MA A, LEMo, and KAMALA SATI HIANADHAM, B. Bs 
{fy fadgas : Srinivasa, Varadachari & Qo. 

ie WE the twelve "stories in this H ile volume six, we. BIE 
J told, are written by, Samuel Satthianadhan ‘and six by 
\ The i teader will not get very far into the Book 
put learning 3o. distinguish, between ‘the. two; The. most 
jstrikiag feattire: -ofr ‘those "written by amata, Satthiahadhan 
i. the evidence of a praiseworthy” attempt at wotd-pai mating. 








‘tare ameng Indian. writers, and in which she has 


bi 
Vi us ‘succeded adraiesly in ‘conjuring up the, scené of 
er little drama “The stavies are exceedingly slight and their 
Mis isnot always. very apparent, owing to the absence Hi 
m eof thera, of retributive justice, in hs ‘Story of A Tespe. 
Jos, for instance, tha. lying and deceit of the heroine are 
iSed..over with a lightness . which. wil probably seem 
puking to the stera moralist, The Euglish is; on the whole, 
"paricably good. Phat it should be quite free from solecisms 
fe barbarisms wee motto be expected. Among the ‘latter. 
b worst if the-nse of the word “ alrigt ht," which is not 
‘he found in anv” English dictionary and is a vulgarism. of. 


p worst des scriptiost, f - 
2l > 

















Kings of Kashsisra + : Being a Traaslation of the Sansk vita 
Works «of Jondraja, Shrivara and of Prajyabhatia and. 
Shaka. By JOGISH CHUNDER Dur. Priated oY: v F 

SHAW and published by the Author, 1898. . 


“HIS volume forms the third ang fast of a series òf trans- 
pi , tations, b y Baboo jogish Chunder Dutt, of. the leading 
pnskrit authoritie es forthe history of. Kashmir, the .most. ime. 
rtant.of allof Them, the Rajatarangisi of Kahlana; having | 
aen dealt with in the first two — volumes. Shuka’s work,- 

fhich i is’ a continuation of that of Prajyabhatta and concludes. 
le: present volume, brings the history . down to the days of. 
bar, when Kashrhi eased tO be an iudependent Kingdom, 
jrhe trat aslation ppeárs to be, well-done: buf an index; 
paid be a. met improvement fo ther vorle the- analytical. 
ble of conte ENDE. preced des the text giving no paging. 
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Tedáisin. ‘and Talde. “A Prize Esi by 4 ABRAHAM. GEG GER, 
Rabbi at Wiesbaden, Translated from the German. by e 
Member of the Ladies’ League in Aid of the Delhi: Missio 

, Madras + ie ~The M. E, O. SZ P. C; K. Press » 1898... ii - j 
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DISC éSsay is devoted to an exami ination of the | interest> ; 











À ing question. whether and to what extent M: uhammad, ` 
ig the pe borrowed from Jewish sources, "The author 


sets: out wit z showing that there were reasons why Maham- 





KET 
5 
1m 

$: 2 
os 


ion to be able so to. borrow, and that it was: com- 
pat Ble. with his g general plan todo so. He then goes on te. 
show. by, comparison’ that he actually borrowed CONC BHONS 
$iews, doctrinal, "moral, and legal, and stories, . The evidence, 
bi most cases, is of a kind which would be conclusive enough 
‘if the supposition of derivation from old. Arabian sources 
were excluded 5 but, in the’ absence æf- proof of this, it “ig: 
far from convinciàg.. Rabbi Geige himself sees “this "diffi- 
cáulty y ; But be appears. to us. tQ underrate its importance, He. 
SAYS t. 
© In the case of a any single instance ‘of borrowing, the. proof that 
EU passage is ‘yéally o of Jewish. órigih must'rest on two-Brounds, 
First; it raust be shown to exfst in’ judaism, and, to prove this, we 
have every! facility... Secondly, iw. order ‘to ‘attain te certainty we 
must prove „that itis really borrowed, z.&, thet it ig inot “foubded on 
i anything in old * Arabian tradition, . which ' Muhammad used largely: 
asa foundation, though he ‘disputed some porats, Then, again, we ' 
+ ‘must "show that: it Hag irs origin iy Judaism ang not jn Christiani», 
a. tye För the coraplere discussion’ of' the last two points it would bej 
necessary to-.write two. treatises similar tà-the one’ on which Pam” 
now. engaged, of which the, respective subjects would be--(r) the. 
points of contaci between [slám and. the ancient tradition of thé 
Arabs, and (2) the points of contact between Islám and Christi anity i 
and only in this way could’ certalaty on these points be attained. 
But these investigations would, on the one hand, lead.us too far: away 
from oír particular subject, , and, on the other, they weuld require. 
pipe more exact treatment than could be given while handling, 
er imam subject, ‘Then, too, they are made unnecessary by thet 
mes ans which we use in each individual case, and which will be, 
shown in the different divisions of the: ‘work 5 $0 that on most points, 


Do Ape can without them attain toa high degree of probability, practi-l 
2 dally sufficient for all scientific purposes? 


We cannot admit that the probability attained is, in 
ay “but gate instances, “ sufücieüt for ali scientific purposes." 
JTodeed, without a thorough examination of known Arabian’ 
m=<gources, it is very difficult ‘to form any § ggtimate, of the degree 
i robability : attained, ' 
work is nevertheless fail of interesti ing. o matter, and: 
repay per usal, : 
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The fi dientures of Ps Francois Ry S WEIR Mrrcnsii, MD 
„london : Macmillan & Co. ~ ees 
Vu THE ADVE NIURES BC FRANCOIS, Me. Weit 
4. Miteh E has given us a lucid’ picture of the last days 
of the French Revolution. The hero, who is.by turns, fognd- 
ling, thief, -Juggler and fencing master, According tothe &xi- 
sles -of, the. hour, has a career almost as-remarkabie as any 
chiev ed during that stormy period of french-history. Him- 
seif continually dodging Death ii some of thé violent forms 
then in vogue, he is twice the means of saving'.a noble family . 
from the guillotine, and that by accident rather than from any * 
natural sympathy with the Aristocrats - Although he can. 
never he brought to. Pegard the practice of thi ieving ina propor : 
light,.or to.take a strictly moral view of .his youghtyh delin-. 
ü guancie 3.4which he persists in regarding as incidental t tó a iegiti- 
ale profession frons which, like other r proféssidnal., men, he hes , 
perc he ends his- days - f tespectabie service and dies 
peacefully i in his bed. In spite of his dubious birth and the 
unfertunate circumstances of his chequered life, he is, on the. = 
whole, a fine character. He is possessed of a grand courage, 
unfai ling devotion Where devotion is due, wit as nirable as his 
fingers and, above all, a lightness of heart. 2nd a cheerful ohilo- - 
sophy which carry bim on when most otber.men would. e 
Riven up the unequal. .strüggle with fate. “ This Francei 
says the narrator of the tale, per what people call a. A ENE Ee 
le had a great hea dad. #10. ‘cOnstiénce, was. fond of: flowers, 
sf birds and &f.chi! dren ;.pleased to chat of his pilferings, 1i king 
^e fan of ihe astonishment hé thus causec.- Had he really no 
xelief in. its being wrong to steal? I do.not know. . The 
Allow was so humorous that } he.sometimes left one puzzied and 
iwcertain." There are mápy-readers who will perfectly under 
land his difficulty in distinguishing between. ‘degrees. of theft. 
ibere are even some who mày hold that theft to -save’ oneself 
sora starvation is a virtue compared with some of the forms of 
ieving practised in respectable society, The manner. of 
stan cats. death is in keeping with tbe traditions of: his life," 
p. &kes to his.bed in chagrin when a favourite parrot is 
-jen from under his very. nose as it wetré, the mortification 
sing, not sofu ich fróm his Iose as from the fact that so old 
d practised’ a thief sh ould b be cut-witted by one of his own 
zit. “He. died quietly. & few days after, saying to the = 
žest who had given hie ‘the Vo iites of the Church : tM, le > 
fé—-the gold snuff-b@& the' duke gave you.” * Well, my soa P. 
‘he left hand pocket i is the safer, we look not there’ ” l 
The e writer tells tis story forcibly and well, and is evidently as 
uch at hormein the Slums of Paris as on the Boulevards, which 
"bles hint to. present as with contrasts of, character that 
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F Binpire, Be - ROBERT W, CHAMBERS, London 
» ala n&Co X f -— 
SEES. Oe EE PT: RE, he: seéne-of which is also: 
aud < in Fraade, is a story. of ‘the downfall; of the Secon 
Tipi and: the ‘Siege’ of Paris, The ivtitck has taken fu 
advantage’ | of, e opportunity ‘afforded by’ the subject fc 
‘senuationar desi The interest centres round two: prett 
Srplian giris | and their respective. lovers, both" of whem ar 
American wat correspondents, The book abounds in-passage 
descriptive. cf the investinent of thecity.and thé- various sortit 
‘shade. by the Army of Paris Which do'credit to the author 
knowledge of the place and attention to ‘detail, but otherwi 
hers ds nothing t6 raise it above the level of the corainor 
lace. There is, moreover, a sameness about the fortunes. « 
Shetwoi heroines, and in ihe love maxing of the iwo mein, whic 
t times hecomes.a trifle wearisome, and the sceiié "of. Hilde 
weendes ig'both foolish and unpleasant. It sdems to us th: 
omake her so facile as to give colour tg the Vile insinuatior 
develied at her by the villains-of the story, isa mistake in’ ar 
dum: is, however, much in the book which will: ‘prove extrem 
iy teresting to the uncritical reader who cares*iéss for pi 
a. for the grim details ‘of battles, mi arder and” starva ition i 
igidéat to a Sepe » E i mee 
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Wahabharaie. “Phe Epic. of Ancierit India "cóndensed t Rio Englist verae. 
g Br Romesh Batt, C. IL CES vithan introduction by the Right Hoa, 
TM ax Miller, twelve photograpures from . voxigitial Hh iustrátious P 
v i fesigned f vom. Indian sources by Stuart “Hardy 


Y: Fondon a i Be " 
“Dent & Co. 39 & 3e, Bedford Street, W, O. 3 : 
Je o» of dim Er esseri Hes. ay SR. Lysaght, London i Macna an ond Ch. 
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A Drama po j 
La. 1899. | * d lye Has o 

‘Coed Readiag about ‘amass Books seostiy by their Authors.” Third yenr, 
Fondon i T., Fisher: Unwin, ‘Paternost er-Square,, 1897.98. 


, Qr the dhok Road. CY abt nig Summer. . By "Et eanór C. Price, author 
“LS of " Young Denys, the: Lion’s Mouth,". * Miss I mer of 
- Bryans,” &ec London’ M &cmiflan and Cc. Limited, 7800 5, .- - i 


The Refori of te Conzydssigmer sf -E ducotion, for the year 3805 97. 
Volume 2, containing Parts IL and D. Washi ngton : The. ‘Govern. , 
^o ment Printing Office. . 1898. . RM : i 
Acéounts relating zò the Trade and Nawigation of British adio. Nos. 8 
‘and o, Yor the nine months Aprii to December X998, compared with 
` the corresponding, period of the years 1896 and. 1897: Office of 
the Superintendent of Goverament Printing, s 1308. 


Asctunts veladine.: to. the Teide by Lond of British HIidia with ‘Forcion 
counti. Nos. S aido, for the nine on April te December, | 
1898, compared with the. correspon iding period of the years 1506 ang ^ 

2897 ¢ Office of the Superintendent of Government x india, 
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Detailed Bebo? of o a “Archeolopical Four with the Beier Field Ford. 
: By M.A, Stein, Ph. D:, Principal, ‘Oriental College, Lahore. Eahore; 


The Punjab Government. Press. - 1898. : : TH 


Resolution Reviewing the Reporti aw the working ef Menizibalitis d p 
Bengal, during the year 1897-98. , Calcutta. The Bengal Becretárisw 
Press, 1869. T 


Returns of the ! Rail and River-Borie Trade of Bengal, Suring. the quarier- ` 
sending the .3cth September 1898, Calcutta: The. -Bengel Secretariat | 
Press, 1899. E . ge Ae | occ 


wal Rebort on Public. Instenttton n Bengal far 1957-08, Calcutta g 
The Bengal Sécretariat Press. i898. : ` an 





Cinal Refiové om the Revis sed Settlement: of the. 


Sab-Dithiiod of 
. the Eangra District. By A. A. Diack, Esquire, CFS: snide 
. . Officer, 1868. Lahore.: The Civit and Milita y. coe " Eres 
NE *898. u + ex : ^ 1 
vannak froprese "Refévf^ g if i Aiprinistvation 
NAW, Provinces and Gudh, for, the? year? Jj: 
poe North- "Western Provinces and Oudh o Press, 
898; 
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